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INSECTS INJURIOUS TO FOREST AND SHADE TREES. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The design of this bulletin is to give to the public, especially those 
persons interested in forestry and the planting and cultivation of shade 
trees, a brief summary of what is up to this time known of the habits 
and appearance of such insects as are injurious to the more useful kinds 
of trees. It is hoped that such a compendium will be found useful, and 
lead the reader not only to refer to the works of Harris, Fitch, Walsh, 
Riley, Le Conte, Horn, LeBaron, Saunders, and others of our entomolo- 
gists who have contributed to this neglected branch, but induce him to 
make careful observations on the habits of destructive forest insects and 
to carry on experiments as to the best remedies against their insidiouB 
attacks. The writer has added some notes of occasional observations 
made during the past twenty years in the forests of Maine and the 
woods of Massachusetts, as well as in Colorado, Utah, Montana, and 
on the Pacific coast, with a few original engravings ; but the aim has 
been not so much to present original matter as to bring together from 
numerous entomological works, reports and journals and to present in 
a summary way, all that is of most importance to the practical man. 
It will be seen that really our knowledge of the subject is very scanty, 
and that the pamphlet is largely a simple list of the insects which live 
upon our more important forest trees. But the work may serve as a 
convenient synopsis, a starting-point, or handy book of reference for the 
use of future observers, and it is hoped that it will call the attention of 
the public to a neglected subject and stimulate entomologists and 
practical foresters and gardeners to do what they can to add to our 
knowledge of this department of applied or economic entomology. 

The preservation of our forests and of old and valued shade trees in 
our cities and towns is a subject of pressing importance, and it is to be 
hoped that the government will foster private work and research in this 
direction. Next to the wanton destruction of forests by unthinking 
settlers and shiftless farmers, as well as fires caused by the sparks of 
locomotives, the attacks of injurious insects are most widespread and 
far reaching. Our forest and shade trees are yearly growing more 
valuable and indispensable, and at the same time the ravages of in- 
sects are becoming more widespread and noticeable. The diftusion of 
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4 INSECTS INJURIOUS TO FOREST AND SHADE TREES. 

a moderate amoant of information upon the subject at the present time 
\rill attract the notice of the public and lead owners of land to pay a 
little attention to the subject and do something towards checking the 
ravages of noxious insects. 

In France and Germany private persons, entomologists such as Fer- 
ris in France, and especially Eatzeburg in Germany, have published 
beautifully illustrated general works of very great interest and value 
upon forest insects, and their works have done immense service in those 
countries, where an enlightened government and an intelligent people 
have felt the importance of building up schools of forestry and of 
making laws compelling due efforts towards repressing the more injuri- 
ous forest insects. 

Kaltenbach, in his work entitled ^^ Die Pflanssenfeind^ aus der Klasse 
der Insekten," or the Insect-enemies of Plants, has enumerated, in a 
closely-printed volume of 848 pages, the species of insects preying upou 
the different trees and plants of all sorts of Central Europe. The num- 
ber of insects found upon some kinds of forest trees is astonishing, though 
it is to be remembered that all kinds are not equally destructive, the 
most injurious and deadly forms being comparatively few. 

Kaltenbach enumerates 537 si)ecies of insects injurious to the oak, 
and 107 obnoxious to the elm. The poplars afford a livelihood to 204 
kinds of insects; the willows yield food to 396 species ; the birches har- 
bor 270 species; the alder, 119; the beech, 154; the hazelnut, 97, and 
the hornbeam, 88. Coming to the coniferous trees, as the pine, spruce, 
larch, firs, etc., the junipers supply 33 species, while upon the pines, larch^ 
spruce, and firs, collectively, prey 299 species of insects. In Fmnce 
Ferris has observed over one hundred species either injurious to, or 
living upon without being especially injurious to, the maritime pine. 
These are described in an octavo volume of 532 pages, with numerous 
plates. 

The number as yet known to attack the different kinds of trees in the 
United States may be seen by reference to the following pages. It is 
sufficiently large to excite great fears for the future prosperity of our 
diminished forests, unless the government interposes, and through the 
proper channels fosters entomological research in this direction. Our for- 
ests, moreover, are much richer in species of trees than those of Europe. 
We have, without doubt, on the trees corresponding to those of Europe as 
many destructive species as in Europe. But we have many more shade and 
forest trees of importance in the Eastern United States alone, and when 
we add to these the forest trees of the Western Rocky Mountain pla- 
teau and of the Facilic coast, and when we look forward to the atten- 
tion which must be given in the immediate future to the planting of 
shade and forest trees on the great plains and in California, the subject 
of forest entomology assumes still more importance. 

The author has here arranged the forest trees in the order of their 
importance, beginning with the hard- wood or deciduous trees, the oak 
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beading the list, and ending witli the coniferous trees ; and under each 
tree he has first described the habits of the insect on the whole most 
injurious, often merely giving a list of those insects found to be regular 
parasites of the tree but not specially injurious ; but it should be borne 
in mind that any species of insect may at certain seasons so abound as 
to prove destructive. 

This bulletin will be sent to entomologists and others who are inter- 
ested in insects preying upon our shade and forest trees, or who are en- 
gaged in rearing coleopterous or lepidopterous larvie, with the hope that 
they will aid the author by the communication of notes and specimens ; 
or send the results of their discoveries for publication to some entomo- 
logical journal. Insects in the larva and pupa stages may be put into 
alcohol^ while the adult beetle or moth may be pinned, or enclosed in a 
tin box and the latter sent by mail; alcoholic specimens accompanied 
with the wood or bark or fruit infested, could be sent by express. Spe- 
cimens showing the mines or burrows, or pressed and dried leaves con- 
taining the mines of leaf-borers, or twigs injured by twig borers, would 
be welcome. For purposes of full description and illustration coleopte- 
rous larvae, as well as caterpillars, should be placed at first in weak alco- 
hol, and after forty-eight hours transferred to alcohol of full strength. 
It is the writer's hope that the government may be ultimately induced 
to order the publication of an extended report, with the necessary illus- 
tration, upon forest insects, and any aid rendered in the preparation of 
such a volume would be appreciated and fully acknowledged. The author 
will be thankful for the correction of errors or omissions in this work. 
For valuable information regarding the food-trees of a number of beetles 
hitherto unpublished he is indebted to Mr. George Hunt, of Providence, 
R. I., and for aid in collecting specimens he would acknowledge the as- 
sistance received from Mr. Edwin C. Calder, assistant instructor in 
chemistry, Brown University, and Mr. H. C. Bumpus, a member of the 
sophomore class of Brown University. 


INSECTS INJUEIOUS TO THE OAK. 

(Various species of Quercus.) 

APFECTING THE ROOTS. 

The roots of various species of oak are, without much doubt, more or 
less injured by the attacks of the seventeen-year Cicada while in its 
preparatory state; a« it is known that this insect, so abundant in the 
central and southern States of the Union, remains for over sixteen 
years attached by its beak to the rootlets of the oak and probably other 
forest trees, where it sucks the sap, thus in a greater or less degree 
injuring the health of the tree. Observations as to the subterranean life 
of the seventeen-year locust are few and obscure, and it is quite uncer- 
tain how much injury is really done to trees by this habit. They have 
sometimes been found sucking the sap of forest trees, notably the oak, 
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and also of fruit trees, such as the pear and apple. According to Riley 
(First Report, p. 24), the larvae are frequently found at great depth, 
sometimes as much as ten feet below the surface. It has been claimed 
by Miss Margaretta H. Morris, in an account published in 1846, that 
pear trees have been killed by the larvje sucking the roots. This has 
been denied by the late Dr. Smith of Baltimore, who says : 

The larva obtains its food from the small vegetable radicals that everywhere per- 
vade the fertile earth. It takes its food from the surface of these roots, consisting of 
the moist exudation (like animal perspiration), for which purpose its rostrum or snoirt 
is provided with three exceedingly delicate capillaries or hairs, which project from 
the tube of the snout and sweep over the surface, gathering up the minute drops of 
moisture. This is its only food. The mode of taking it can be seen by a good glass. — 
Prairie Farmer ^ December, 1851. 

Mr. Riley adds that Dr. Hall, of Alton, 111., has often found them firmly 
attached to different roots by the legs, but never found the beaks in- 
serted. He remarks as follows : 

The fact that they will rise from land which has been cleaned of timber, cultivated,, 
and even built upon for over a dozen years, certainly contravenes Miss Morris's state- 
ment, while their long subterranean existence precludes the necessity of rapid suc- 
tion. It is also quite certain that if they thus killed trees we should oftener hear of 
it, and I have captured a gigantic but unnamed species of Cicada on the x^lains of Col- 
orado, 50 miles from any tree other than a few scattering willows. 

We would add that in June, in Idaho Territory, we have seen numer- 
ous Cicadse which had just appeared above the surface of the earth in ar 
desert region with scattered sage bushes, upon whose roots, which it 
is known descend to a great depth, the young may feed. While, then^ 
the Cicada may seldom do marked injury to the oak, the reader is re- 
ferred to page 35 for a further notice of the injury done by this insect 
to the twigs .and smaller branches of the oak and other trees. 

In Europe the roots of oaks are affected by a small wingless gall-fly, 
which punctures the root and inserts an egg into the hole. The irrita- 
tion thus set up causes the root to swell until a tumor or gall is formed, 
in the center of which lies the white footless larva or maggot of the fly. 

Fitch has found similar wingless flies in this country, but they will 
always remain objects rather of a scientific than economic interest. He 
has described them under the names of Biorhiza nigra, Cynips {PhUo- 
nix) fulvicoUis and nigricollis. They are wingless, and occur in forests 
in November and December, often walking on the snow in company 
with other snow insects, such as Boreus and Chionea. 

AFFECTINO THE TRUNK. 

1. The locust carpexter moth. 

XyUuUa robiniib Harris. 

Order Lepidofi-era j Family Bomb vcin.K. 

Boring large holes and galleries in the trunk ; a large livid reddish caterpillar, nearly 
three inches long, greenish beneath, and the head shining black ; the body somewhat 
flattened, and with scattered long tine hairs. The chrysalis also in the barrow, and 
transforming to a large thick-bodied moth in June and July. 

In different parts of Xew England, from Maine to Rhode Island, and 
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southward to Texas, oak lumber and cord wood is commonly seen to be 
often honeycombed by the large black barrows of this common and des- 
tructive borer. It is the most directly injurious of all the insects prey- 
ing on this noble tree, since it sinks its tunnels deep in towards the heart 
of the tree in the living wood, and is a difficult insect to discover until 
after the injury is done. It may be found in the autumn and winter 
months, of different sizes, showing that at least there is an interval of 
one year between the smaller and larger sizes, and that consequently 
the moth is two years in attaining maturity. 

The female moth, without doubt, lays her eggs in the cracks and 
interstices of the bark of the oak or locust, in the latitude of Boston ^ 
about the middle of July. 

I have taken the larvf© and chrysalis from the red oak in Maine, and 
the insect occurs westward to the Mississippi Valley and southward to 
Bosque County, Central Texas. At Houston, Texas, I have found a dozen 
or more of the cast ehrysalid skins projecting from a stump of the pin 
oak; one pupa was alive early in April. It is said by Fitch to be more 
common in the southern and southwestern States than in the northern. It 
is also an inhabitant of California, and may be found to occur in nearly all 
the United States wherever the black, red, and white oak or locust 
trees grow. The habits and metamorphoses of the moth were first dis- 
covered by Peck,* who bred it from caterpillars found in the locust, but 
Harris afterwards discovered that it " perforates the trunks of the rod 
oak.'' 

The following account of itsbabits and transformations is copied from 

Fitch : 

. 

Of all the wood-boring insects iu our land this is by far the most peniicious, wound- 
ing the trees the most cruelly. The stateliest oaks in our forests are ruined, probably 
in every instance where one of these borers obtains a lo<lgment in their tninks. It 
perforates a hole the size of a half-inch auger, or large enough to admit the little 
finger,' and requiring three or four years for the bark to close together over it. This 
hole running inward to the heart of the tree, and admitting the water thereto from 
every shower that passes, causes a decay iu the wood to commence, and the tree never 
regains its previous soundness, t 

This is also a most prolific insect. The abdomen of the female is so filled and dis- 
tended with eggs that it becomes unwiehly and inert, falling from side to side' as its 
position is shifted. A specimen which I once obtained, extruded upwards of three 
hundred eggs within a few hours after its capture, its abdomen becoming diminishetl 
hereby to nearly half its previous bulk ; and in the analogous European species more 
than a thousand eggs have been found on dissection. It hence appears that a single 
one of these insects is capable of ruining a whole forest of oak trees. This calamity^ 
however, is prevented, probably by most of the eggs being destroyed, either by birdt^ 
or by other insects, for these borers are by no means so common in our trees as the fecun- 
dity of their parents would lead us to expect. 

Our moth comes abroad, as already stated, iu June and the forepart of July. It fites 
only in the night time, remaining at rest during the day, clinging to the trunks of 

'Haaa. Agr. Report and Journal, vol. v, p. G7, with a plate, 1818. 

f We have observed that the old burrows are lined by a dark layer, consintinj; of a mealy debris nliont 
as thick as pastehoard; this detritus is probably composed of the castings of the Inrvn, fonniuj; a 
paste which in drying strongly adheres to the sides of the gallery.— A. S. P. 
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trees, its gray color being so similar to that of the bark that it usually escapes notice. 
In repose its wings are held together in the shape of a roof, covering the hind body. 
From observing her motions in confinement, I think the female docs not insert her 
eggs into the bark, but merely drops them into the cracks and crevices upon its outer 
surface. They are coated with a glutinous matter which immediately dries and 
hanlens on exposure to the air, whereby they adhere to the spot where they touch ; 
and if the short two-Jointed ovipositor be not fully exserted as the egg is passed 
through it, so as to carry the egg beyond the hair-like scales with which the body is 
clothed, some of these touching adhere to it, their attachment to the body being so 
slight. 

The eggs are of a broad oval form, and about half the size of a grain of wheat, be- 
ing the tenth of an inch in length and three-fourths as thick, of a dirty whitish color 
with one of the ends black. When highly magnified their surface is seen to be rotic- 
ulated or occupied by jiumerous slightly impressed dots arranged in rows like the 
meshes in a net. From the fact that several worms of the same size are sometimes 
met with in a single tree, indicating them all to be the progeny of one parent, it ap- 
pears that the female drops a number of eggs upon each tree tliat she visits, and prob- 
ably disposes of her whole supply upon a very few trees. The size of the eggs doubt- 
less renders them a favorite article of food to some of our smaller birds. And a bird 
in discovering some of these eggs will be incited thereby to search for others in the 
same vicinity, which search being successful, will be perseveringly continued so long 
as an egg can be found upon that or any of the adjacent trees. Thus it may be that 
of the whole stock of eggs which a female deposits, scarcely one escapes being picked 
up and devoured. This appears the most probable cause of so few of these worms 
being met with, although the females are so prolific. 

The worm on hatching from the egg sinks itself inward and feeds at first on the soft 
inner bark, till its jaws actiuiring more strength it penetrates to the harder sap-woo<l 
and finally resorts to the solid heart- wood, residing mostly in and around the center 
of the trunk, boring the wood bore usually in a longitudinal direction, and moving 
backwards and forth in its burrow, enlarging it by gnawing its walls as it increases 
in size, whereby the excavation comes to present nearly the same diameter through 
its whole length. In an oak in which I met with two worms fully grown and several 
others but half grown, the whole of the central part of the trunk had been exten- 
sively mined by preceding generations of this insect and was in a state of incipient 
decay; and I thus had an opportunity to notice the fact that none of the worms were 
lying in the decaying wood, all being outside of this, whore the wood was still «ound. 
Hence it is evident that it is living healthy trees which this insect prefers, and not 
those which are sickly and decaying, which latter are x)referred by the European 
Cossns, some authors say, though perhaps their observations have not been exact upon 
this point, for in the instance here alluded to it would have been said on a first glance 
that these worms preferred decaying wood, since the diseased heart of the tree was 
everywhere traversed with their burrows, and the sound wood showed few of them; 
and thus no doubt in many other cases we mistake the cause for the efiect, and on 
seeing semi-putrid wood filled with worm-holes we suppose the worms have preferred 
wood of this character, when in truth it is these holes which have caused the decay 
of the wood. 

These worms are probably three vears in obtaining their growth. They cast oft" 
their skin several times, and after the last of these moultings their color becomes 
diflerent from what it has previously been. 

The larva previous to the last change of its skin is of a rose-red or a pale cherry- 
red color, often with a faint yellowish stripe along the middle of its back, on all 
except the three anterior rings. It is of a cylindrical form, slightly broadest ante- 
riorly and a little flattened beneath. It is divided by transverse constrictions resem- 
bling broad shallow grooves into twelve rings, which are twice as broad as long. On 
each of these lings are a few pimples of a deep puri)le color, regularly placed, each 
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giviug out a pale-brown bristle. Four of tlieso pimples are on tlio back, placed at the 
angles of an imaginary sriuare or a trapezoid having its hind side the longest, the two 
hinder pimples being larger. Small whi*te dots coufiuent into broken lines may also 
be perceived, forming a transverse square in which the two anterior pimples are 
inclosed, and other dots less regularly placed, surrouuding the two hind pimples 
except upon their hind side. Above the breathing pores on each side is also a large 
pimple, which, upon the four rings bearing the pro-legs, has a white dot in its lower 
edge, which dot does not appear in the corresponding pimples of the other rings. A 
minute pimple is also seen forward of the upper end of each breathing pore, below 
which all the under side of the worm is greenish white. The breathing pores are oval 
and light yellow, with a rusty brown oval spot in their center and a dark purple ring 
aronnd their enter edge. Below them the skin bulges out, forming a longitudinal 
ridge, or rather two parallel ridges divided by a deep intervening furrow. Upon the 
upper one of these ridges near the middle of each ring is a round cherry-red spot in 
which are two small pimples, and on the lower ridge is a single one, placed farther 
back, whilst four others, equally minute, may be seen farther down and around the 
anterior base of the pro-legs. The second and third rings are shorter, each with four- 
teen pimples of different sizes, the larger ones forming a single transverse row. The 
first ring or neck is polished and of a dark tawny brown color on its upper side, with 
a white line in its middle disappearing anteriorly in a black two-lobed cloud. The 
head is but half as broad as the body, and is of a shioing black color, tinged more or 
less with chestnut brown in its middle, with scattered punctures from which arise fine 
hairs. The antenme are chestnut brown, conical and three-jointed, the last joint 
minute, with a bristle beside it given out from the apex of the second joint. The 
palpi are similar, with two small processes from the summit of their second joint, 
the ont«r one of which ends in a minute fourth joint. Of the eight pairs of legs, the 
three anterior are conical and end in a single chestnut-colored claw. The others are 
short, thick, and retractile, with their soles surrounded by a blackish fringe-like ring 
composed of a multitude of minute hooks, the last pair, however, having these hooks 
oaly aronnd the anterior and outer half of their soles. Placed in a glass or tin vessel, 
t'.iis worm is perfectly helpless, being unable to cling with these hooks to a hard 
sTiooth surface. 

With the last change of its skin it loses its bright-red color, and is then white, 
tinged with green at the sutures, and with a pale-green stripe along the middle of its 
back, which disappears at the sutures. The pimples are of a pale tawny yellow color 
with black centers. The head is light tawny yellow varied in its middle with green- 
ish white, its anterior edge blackish and the jaws deep black. 

As the moth into which this worm changes possesses no jaws or other implements 
by which it is possible for it to perforate the wood, it is necessary for the worm to pre- 
pare a way for its future escape from the tree ; and the provisions which it makes for 
this end are truly inteiosting, indicating that the worm has a clear perception of what 
its future condition and requirements will be, both in its pupa and its perfect state. 
This is the more surprising when we recur to the fact that since its infancy this crea- 
tare has been lying deeply bedded in the Interior of the tree, the only act of its life 
having been to crawl lazily around in its cell and gnaw the wood there when Impelled 
by hunger. How does it now come to do anything different from what it has been 
doing for months and years before f But, having got its growth and the time draw- 
ing near to have it change into a pupa or chrysalis, we see it engaging in a new work . 
It now bores a passage from the upper end of its cell, outward through the wood and 
bark till only a thin scale of the brittle dead outer bark remains. It is usually at the 
bottom of one of the large cracks or furrows in the bark that this passage ends, 
whereby the hole inside is less liable to be discovered by birds. The worm then dili- 
gently lines the walls of this hole with silken threads Interspersed wnth its chips and 
forming a rough surface resembling felt, as it withdraws itself backwards for a dis- 
tance of about three inches, thus placing itself beyond the roach of any bird or other 
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enemy outside of the tree, should its retreat be discovered ; and it here incloses itself in 
a cocoon which it spins of silk, of a long oval form, having the end towards the outer 
opening much thinner and its threads more loosely woven. In this cocoon it throws 
off its larva skin and then appears in its nymph or pupa form. 

The pupa is an inch and three-quarters long and half an inch thick, of a dull chest- 
nut color, the rings of its abdomen paler, and on the back near the anterior edge of 
each ring is a row of angular teeth, resembling those of a saw, of a dark brown color 
and all of them inclining backward, these rows of teeth extending downwards upon 
each side below the breathing pores or about two-thirds of the distance around the 
body. On the middle of each ring is also a much shorter row of little tubercular points. 
Finally, upon the under side of the last segment are about four stouter conical teeth, 
the tips of which are drawn out into sharp points which are curved forward, so that 
when this last segment, which is tapering and smaller than the others, is bent down- 
wards, these curved points will catch and hold the body from moving forward. 

The pupa lies perfectly dormant in its cocoon probably a fortnight or longer. It 
then awakes from its slumbers and begins to writhe and bend itself from side to side. 
By this motion the rows of little teeth upon the rings of its abdomen, which incline 
backwanl as above described, catch in the threads of the cocoon, first upon one side 
and then upon the other, and thus move the body forward, whereby its head pre.Hses 
upon the loosely woven end of the cocoon, more and more firmly, until it forces its 
way through it, and the pupa works itself forward out of its cocoon. And the same 
writhing motion being continued, the teeth now catch in the threads with which the 
sides of the hole are lined, and thus, though destitute of feet, the pupa moves itself 
along till it reaches and breaks through the thin scale of bark which hitherto has 
closed the mouth of its burrow, and pushes itself onward till about three-fourtlis of its 
length protrude from the tree, when by curving the tip of its body downward the 
four little hooks thereon catch in some of the threads and hold it from advancing 
further and falling to the ground. By so much motion of the pupa the connections 
of the inclosed insect with its shell become sundered and the sutures of the shell are 
probably cracked open, so that the moth readily presses them apart and crawls out 
therefrom, leaving the empty and now lifeless shell projecting out from the mouth o^ 
the hole, with a small mass of worm-dust surrounding it. 

The male moth is of a gray color from whit« scales intermixed with black ones. The 
he4id is furnished upon the crown, or vertex, with longer or hair-like scales. The 
antennae are tapering and many-jointed, their basal joint thickest and covered with 
black and gray scales, the remaining joints being naked, shining, coal-black, each 
joint bearing two branches on its front side, forming two rows of coarse teeth like 
those of a comb, the teeth being six or more times as long as thick, and all of the same 
length except at the base and tip, where they become shorter, all of them ciliat-ed with 
fine hairs. The feelers are appressed to the face and reach as high as to the middle 
of the eyes, and are cylindric, clothed with short appressed scales, the separation of 
the terminal joint being slightly perceptible. The thorax has the shoulder-covers 
black, forming a stripe of this color along each side, which anteriorly curves down- 
wards and is continued backward upon the upper side of the breast. Its base is 
clothed with larger scales, forming tufts upon each side. The abdomen is conic and 
equals the tips of the wings in its length, and is but slightly covered with scales except 
along each side, where they form a broad stripe, the under side being entirely de- 
nuded; it is black and shining, with the sutures dull yellowish. At its tip are three 
appendages, longer than the last rings of the abdomen. The two lower ones are broad, 
thick, flattened processes of a dull brownish yellow color, with their tips rounded and 
slightlj^ bent inwards towards each other. The upper one is a slender, black, shining 
hook or claw of the same length, its tip sharp-pointed and curved downward. Above 
these appendages and hiding them from view is a brush of black hairs, forming a con- 
ical tuft at the end of the abdomen, blunt at its apex. The legs are more or less 
denuded of scales, black and shining, with tho hind shanks thicker towards their tipa 
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and with two pairs of spurs, the forward shanks having only a single spine, which is 
placed on the middle of their inner sides, the same as in other moths; and the feet are 
compressed, and five-jointed, with the hasal joint longest and the following ones suc- 
cessively shorter. The fore wings are hlack, with groups of whitish scales forming 
gray spots or clouds which are netted with black lines, varying greatly in different 
individuals. Often a transverse gray spot is situated towards the base and another 
on the anal angle, the outer and hind margins being gray alternated with black. The 
hind wings are black, with their posterior half of a rich marigold yellow color bordered 
with a black line upon the hind margin, the yellow color being irregularly notched 
on its anterior side and narrowed to the inner angle, and not extended to the outer 
angle, the two outer cells being black. The out«r or anterior margin, except at its 
base and tip, is usually gray alternated with transverse black streaks and blotches, 
and inside of this is a large ash-gray spot occupying the outer anterior part of the 
disk. The under sides of both wings is similar to their upper surface. 

The female would not be supposed to pertain to the same species with the male, her 
size is so much larger, her colors so much paler gray, and her hind wings being wholly 
destitute of the bright yellow coloring which forms so conspicuous a mark in the 
other sex. The branches of her antenna} are also shorter, being but about four times 
as long as thick. ^The ground color of her fore wings is gray, variously netted with 
black lines dividing the gray in places into small roundish spots and into rings hav- 
ing black centers. The black color usually forms a broad irregular band across the 
middle of the winjrs parallel with the hind margin, and another between this and the 
hind edge, chiefly on the outer half of the wing, the hind edge and fringe being whitish 
alternated with black spots placed on the tips of the veins. The hind wings are dusky 
gray and towards their bases blackish, their posterior half being freely transparent 
and faintly netted with darker lines. The body is densely coated with gray scales, 
its nnder side hoary white; and the legs are gray, with black bands on the shanks, 
and black feet, with gray rings at their articulations. 

Kkmkdies. — We have but a single suggestion to make upon the subject of remedies 
against this truly formidable though fortunately rare enemy. It is probable that soft 
scap applied the fore part of June to the bodies of trees will be equally efficacious 
against this and other borers as it is against that of the apple tree. This remedy may 
well be resorted to, to protect the locusts and oaks which we value as ornamental 
trees; and scarce and valuable as timber is becoming in all the older settled sections 
of our country, I doubt not It will be found to be good economy to bestow similar 
attention upon the more valuable trees standing in our forests. 

It should also be observed that whenever a hole made by a borer is discovered in 
the trunk of a tree, it should be immediately closed by iUvSerting a plug thereiu, to 
exclude the wet which will otherwise be admitted hereby to the interior of the tree 
and produce a decay of the surrounding wood. 

2. The oak cossus. 

Xjfleutes ( Co88us) querciperda Fitch. 

Order Lkpidoptera ; Family Bombycid.e. 

Another and rather smaller. borer, but belonging to a closely allied 
species, was found by Mr. J. A. Lintner resting upon the trunk of an 
o aktree in Schoharie, N. Y. It probably ranges all over the Eastern 
States and Mississippi Valley, since a species, either this or closely al- 
lied, is reported to us by Mr. G. W. Belfrage to inhabit Central Texas. 
Dr. Fitch thinks it probable that it bores into the oak. He describes it as 
a moth smaller in size than A', robinice^ with thin and slight transparent 
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wings which are crossed by numerous black lines, the outer margin only 
of the forward pair being opa(iue and of a gray color ; the hind wings 
of the male are colorless, with the inner margin broadly blackish and 
the hind edge coal-black. 

3. The red-oak flat-iikaded bouer. 

Chrysohothris dcntipes Gerniar. 

Order Coleoptera; Family Buprestid.e. 

Eatiug a sleuder, >Yiading, broad, shallow burrow between the bark and sap-wood 
o( newly-felled oak trees ; a white, footless grub, with the fore part of the body enor- 
mously large, circular, and flattened, inclosing the small head in front. 

This singularly -shaped borer is often found under the bark of newly- 
felled oaks, or those which have been prostrate for a longer time. The 
one here roughly figured occurred with others under the bark of the red 
oak at Salem, Mass., early in May, in company with more numerous 
individuals of Magdalis olyra^ a small weevil also common in the Northern 
States, under the loosened, partly decayed bark of the oak. 

It will be seen by the form of this singular borer that it is adapted for 

a life under or next to the bark of diseased trees, as it is quite unfitted , 

by reason of the enormously swollen front rings of the body, 

for boring very far into the living fresh wood, as is the case 

with the oak-boring caterpillar of Xyleutes robinice, or the oak 

pruner {Stenocorus putator). With its short, powerful jaws it 

can eat its way on either side in front of it, after hatching from 

the eigg which is probably laid by the parent beetle in some 

crack in the bark. Its head is rather small and partl3^ sunken 

within the segment next behind the hca<l. This segment, 

destined to be the prothorax of the beetle, is remarkably broad. 

Fig T su ^^^^^J three times as much so as the hinder segments, and 

po»ed lar. fuUy as broad again as it is long, while the surface above is 

va of c. fla^^ a^n^ more or less rough or pitted in the middle. With this 

enlarged, uuusual form it cau eat its way in a serpentine course under 

—From the bark, deriving its nourishment from the sap-wood next to 

the bark. Owing to the form of its body in front, the burrow 

is shallow and broad, in transverse outline oval cylindrical. The body of 

this as well as most other borers is provided with fine, delicate, scattered 

hairs, projecting on each side of each segment. Judging by analogy, 

these hairs are probably provided each with a fine nerve (though this 

remains to be proved), and probably are endowed with a delicate sense 

of touch, useful to the insect as it moves to and fro in its gallery. The 

Buprestid larvae are blind, without simple eyes, since living as they do 

in total darkness and never coming to the light they do not need even 

the simple eyes present in many other larvse, and which are probably 

chiefly of use in enabling the insect to distinguish light from darkness. 

The larvic of the Biiprestidce and the breeding habits of the beetles 
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have not as yet been carefnlly studied in America^ and for any exact 
knowledge we have to go to French and German authors. 

According to Perris, the Buprestids couple in the usual manner, the 
male mounting upon the back of the female, the act of copulation not 
being of long duration. 

The form of the eggs and their size in our species are unknown, or 
have not been stated in print. It is most probable that the female lays« 
them in the bottom of cracks in the bark, or under the partly loosened 
bark at least, where the larva upon hatching may find itself next to or im- 
mediately in contact with the bast or the sap-wood, which probably forms 
the greater part of its food, though Eatzeburg has found that the "frass " 
or excrement is colored by the bark, which indicates that the larvte feed 
both on the bast and bark. As to the number of eggs laid by the female 
we have no information. The eggs are deposited in fissures or craeks 
by means of the extensile end of the body. As Westwood states, " The 
abdomen appears to be composed of only five segments. The remainder 
are, however, internal, and constitute in the female a retractile, corneous 
conical plate, employed for depositing the eggs in the chinks of the bark 
of trees within which the larvje feed.^' Perris, however, says that "the 
eggs are deposited in tbe interior of the bark, the outer layers of which 
the ovipositor of the female penetrates." 

It has been claimed by Eatzeburg and also by Eeifsig* that the 
European larvsB of Buprestis and the numerous allied genera, such as 
Chrysobothris, Chalcoi>hora, &c., attain their full size in two years; but 
according to Perris the time required for transformation is but a single 
year, as may be seen by the extracts from his work further on. 

As regards the habits of the larv^ we have no direct observation on 
the young of this family in this countrj^, though much needed in connec- 
tion with the use of remedial measures. 

Mr. B. Perris, in his invaluable work, entitled "Insectes du Pin mari- 
time,'' says of the lan^a of the European AncyJocheira jiavomaculata : 

The larva of the A, flavomaeulaia lives in the wood of old pines recently dead, and 
e«ipecially in the larger branches and the large twigs (pietix). It is, indeed, under these 
two last conditions that they oft^nest occur. It does not stop in the bark, because it 
is in the interior of the bark that the female lays its eggs, by means of it« oviduct, 
and after its birth it plunges into the wood to the depth of about a centimeter [nearly 
two-ftfths of an inch]. It follows the longitudinal fibers of the sap-wood while making 
a gallery elliptical in section, which it leaves behind it completely filled and packed 
with excrement and detritus. When the time of its metamorphosis approaches it 
^oes towards the surface of the sap-wood, perforates it to the bark, sometimes makes 
a small incision into the latter, stops up the gallery with a plug made entirely of 
6ma11, compacted chips; then it retires backward a little into a cell scooped out in the 
wood, and this is where it transforms into a pupa. 

The following extract from Perris refers to the habits of Chryaobothris 
«oKert, which also lives on the maritime pine in France. Tbe habits of 
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our C. dentipes of the oak, and O.femorata of the oak and different fruit 
trees, and (7. harrisii of the white pine are probably quite similar. 

According to my obsdrvatious the Chrysobothris only lays its eggs on the trunks of 
pines from five to fifteen centimeters in diameter at the base, and on the branches of 
•eld trees. I have never found it on an old trunk, and when a large prostrate pine is 
deprived of its branches it is on them that it lives, and not on the trunk. I have 
•already said that the larva lives at first under the bark ; it there busies itself, some- 
times attacking very plainly the sap-wood, sometimes boring a sinuous gaUery, which 
it leaves behind it filled with white chips and excrements of a brownish red ; but at 
the approach of winter it burrows into the wood, where it gouges out a gallery ellip- 
tical in section, the dimensions of which increase as its body grows larger. "When 
the moment of transformation has arrived it returns into its gallery, and undergoes 
its metamorphosis sometimes more than two centimeters from the surface, because I 
have found some pupte and perfect insects at this depth. 

Perris calls attention to the fact that though the Buprestid beetles 
stand quite high in the Coleopterous series, yet their larvae have an 
organization inferior to that of all other Coleopterous larvae known. 
Thus, they have neither feet nor eyes, and there are no other Coleopte- 
rous larvae which, as in the Buprestids, have very rudimentary labial 
palpi, and which consist of less than two joints. 

The burrows of the Buprestid larvae may nearly always be distin- 
guished, says Perris, by their tortuous course, and by the fact that the 
excrement and detritus, instead of being accumulated in the gallery 
without order, are there disposed in small layers forming concentric arcs, 
whose opening is turned away from the larva, and of a regularity not 
less remarkable than characteristic. 

This symmetrical arrangement has as its primary cause the dimensions of the gal- 
lery, which are out of proportion with the abdomen of the larva. The latter, because 
of the size of the anterior portion of its body, is obliged to give to its gallery a size 
sufficient for the posterior part to execute freely movement of advance and retreat, 
which have as their natural result the disposition en arc of the rejected material be- 
hind. On the other hand, the larva, in consequence of the dimensions of its gallery, 
in order to have points of support is obliged to bend the posterior part of the body 
on itself. It is, indeed, ordiuarily found in this attitude, which allows it to press 
against the walls, so as to push itself ahead ; but in this condition the abdomen forms 
an arc which, propping itself from the convex side on the detritus, causes the concav- 
ity of the successive beds. * * » 

We have seen that some Buprestid larvje undergo their metamorphoses in the inte- 
rior of the bark, others in the thickness of the wood. It is, moreover, in this that the 
wisdom of nature is revealed, for it is not capriciously and without motive that things 
happen as 1 have described. We know, indeed, that if those larva) which do not at- 
tack the young trees, as those of AncylochHra ^-guttata, of Chysobothris eolieri, and of 
Anthaxia morio and of several species of AgriluSj should live under the bark they 
would not be sufficiently protected, because the bark is not thick enough and would 
easily separate from the wood. When, however, on the contrary, they live under the 
hard and thick bark of old trees, as Melanophila tarda, Chrysobothris afflniSy Agrxlua 
higailataSy and A-guttatuHy and othervS, they do not hesitate to take refuge in the bark, 
because they are there well sheltered, and because they save the beetle from making 
a long and difficult journey in order to make its exit. * * * 

What is the duration of the life of the larva* of the Buprestidiv f Ratzeburg is 
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inclined to believe that it is two years. M. Levaillant, whose observations are repro- 
duced by M. Lucas in his notice of Chalcophora, is also disposed to think that those 
of this insect pass two years in the wood. The reason which he gives, and which is 
drawn &om the size of the larvte found from December to August, does not seem to 
me conclusive, because the female of Chalcophora is capable of laying eggs during 
almost the entire year. As to M. Ratzeburg, he has not, apparently, made careful 
observations in this respect. 

Ajs to myself, numerous facts authorize pie to say that, in general, these larvie only 
live one year. For example, some pines, poplars, and willows which I have cut down 
in the spring time with the design of obtaining, fiuprestids, have aiforded me often 
very numerous perfect insects in May and June of the year following. 

Some logs of oak, cut in January, 1847, and which lay during a whole year in the 
open air, furnished me in June and July, 1848, more than three hundred Chrysobothris 
affini9. The trunks of some large, very rigorous pines, cut down at the beginning of 
one year, contained pupae of Ancylochelra in the following May. Finally, as regards 
all the species that I have here described, and for a number of others, I have, from 
my own experience, the certainty that the larvje live only one year. 

I admit that, without doubt, among these larvte there are some which, not placed in 
conditions sufficiently favorable to complete during this period all the phases of their 
existence, and which, from one cause or another, may be retarded some months, for 
a year, even. I moreover accept the more willingly this fact, because I have had good 
occasions for observing this in larvte which I have raised in my cabinet; but this is 
the exception, and the rule is that a single year suffices, in our country, for the devel- 
opment of the larva; of the Buprestidie. 

The Buprestids in the perfect state love the daylight and sunshine. Before storms, 
when the air is calm and heavy and the sun is hot, they have an extraordinary activity ; 
and when the weather gradually becomes cloudy and the wind rises they disappear 
from our sight. We know but little as to the nature of their food. Chalcophora ma - 
riana devours the young shoots of pines, Anthaxia morio and chevrierii eat, the first the 
petals of buttercups, the second those of Cissus alysaoides. Other Anthaxiie, also, as 
well as Trachys, frequent different flowers. Aphanisticm emarginatus occurs on rushes 
ijouca), and I have sometimes taken Acmceodera twniata on the flowers of carrots. All 
these facts lead me to think that the Buprestids are phytophagous ; but it appears 
that certain species are, accidentally at least, camiverous. This appears from a com- 
munication made by M. L6on Fairmaire to the Soci^.t^ Eutomologique, in its session 
of January 10, 1849, relative to the subject of Chrysohoihris solieri. 

Regarding our oak borer (C. dentipes)^ Hams states that it comi^letes 
its transformations and comes out of the trees between the end of May 
and the first of July. This applies to Maine and Massachusetts. In 
New York, according to Dr. Fitch, the beetles are *' often found bask- 
ing in the sunshine on the bark of the trees in June and July.^ 

We have found the mines of a Buprestid borer under the bark of the 
hemlock, with exactly the arrangement in concentric arcs of the castinj»s 
described on p. 14. 

The beetle, — ^This insect is so named from the little tooth on the under side of the 
lliick fore legs. It is oblong, oval, and flattenod, of a bronzed brownish or purplish- 
black color above, copper-colorod beneath, and roughlike shagreen, with numerous 
punctures; the thorax is not so wide as the hinder part of the body; its hinder mar- 
gin is hollowed on both sides to receive the rounded base of each wing-cover, and 
there are two smooth elevated lines on the middle; on each wing-cover there are 
three irregular, smooth, elevated lines, which are divided and interrupted bj' large 
thickly-punctured impressed spots, two of wliich avc; oblitiue; the tips are rounded. 
Length from \ to Vo' o^' ^^ inch. (Harris.) 
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4. The apple flat-headed borer. 

Chryfiobothris femoraia Fabriciue. 

Order Coleoptera; Family Buprestid.e. 

Boring under the bark and in the sap-wood of the white oak, and in the Gulf States, 
the i>in oak ; a palc-yeHow flat-headed grub, closely resembling the preceding species 

This peruicioiis borer of the apple tree, as stated both by Harris and 
Fitch, originally infested the white oak, but since the settlement of the 
country has abounded in the apple and sometimes in the peach, though 
it may still be found to injure the wiiite oak. 

Fig. 3 will fairly represent the " mine" or galler^^ made under the bark 
of a stump of the white oak, as it occurred at Providence, E. I. The 
worm soon after hatching made the mine as is seen on the right of the 
figure, where after a sinuous course it opens into a broad shallow cell, 
and then after pursuing an irregular direction dilates on the left into a 
broad shallow cell two-thirds of an inch wide, the oval black spot in 
the upper right corner representing the hole made by the larva for the 
exit of the beetle. In this hole the beetle was found. The large cell is 
for the repose of the pupa. 

At Houston, Texa«, I found the larva and pupa in abundance, April 
2, 1881, under the bark of large pin oak stumps, and of dead trees. The 
burrows were like those represented in Fig. 3, being irregular winding 
shallow burrows, not nearly" so definite in outline as those made by 
longicorn borers. The mine is about ^ inch wide, and terminates in a 
broad irregular oval cell IJ inches long and \to% inch wide. In this 
cell the pupa spends the winter and early spring. One end of this cell 
lies toward the outer side of the bark, so that even if there is not a 
clearly defined oval opening as in Fig. 3, the beetle on emerging from 
the pupa state can with little difficulty extricate itself from its cell and 
make its way out of doors by pushing aside a thin barrier of bark. In 
the case of one mine in the pin oak there was a quite regular oval cell 
built up by the larva between the wood and the bark, the partition con- 
sisting of a composition of fine bark dust, thus forming a rude cocoon. 
The insect occurred at Providence in the larva, pupa, and beetle states 
May 20, though the iarvie were the most abundant. 

Harris says of it from his observations in Eastern Massachusetts: 

Its time of appearance is from the end of May to the middle of July, during which 
it may often be seen, in the middle of the day, resting upon or flying round the trunks 
of white-oak trees and recently-cut timber of the same kind of wood. 1 have re- 
peatedly taken it upon and under the bark of peach trees also. The grubs or larva* 
bore into the trunks of these trees. 

The following extracts from Dr. Fitch's first report will further serve 
to characterize the habits and appearance of this formidable pest of our 
most valuable forest, shade, and fruit trees. It will appear that Dr. 
Fitch has been the first to discover an ichneumon parasite in the larva 
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of this beetle, no EiiropeaD Buprestid beetle being, bo far ae we know, 
infested by iutenial parasites: 

Another insect, which has not heretofore he«u noticed in our coiiiilr; as a borer in 
the apple tree, pertaius to the family Bupreitidts, or the brilliaut suapping hrctlea. 
Hr. P. Barry, of the Mount Hope nursBriuB, Rocbestei, haa 
forwarded to uh MCtiona of the body of some yoDii); apple 
trees, which were sent to him from a correspondent in Hills- 
borough, in Sonthem Ohio, who states that ia that vicinity 
the horer, which is contained in the specimens sent, ia do- 
ing great damage to the apple trees, and that ha has had 
peach trees also killed by this same worm. From an ejcami- 
natlon of these specimens, it appears that this inseci 
quite similar to the common apple-tree borer in its habits. 
The parent insect deposits its eggs on the bark, from which 
a worm hatches, which posses through the bark anddiiring 
the first periods of its life consumes the soft sap-wood im- 
mediately under the bark. But when tlie worm approaches 
maturity and has become stronger and more robust, it 
gnawa into the more solid heart- wood, forming a flattish, ^l^i^lZih,^'' It^^^' "'*' 
and not a cylindrical hole such as is formed by moat other net Mt of hnJ utfUor^ 
borora, the burrow which it eioavateebeiDg twice as broad f*"**' * beeilo.— After RU^. 
as it is high, the height measuring the tenth of an inch or slightly over. It is the 
iatt«r part of summer when these worms thus sink themselves into the solid hearii. 
wood of the tree, their burrow extending upwards from the spot under the bark where 
they had pteviously dwelt. On laying open one of these burrows I find it is more 
than an inch in length, and all its 
lower part is filled and blocked np 
with the fine sawdnst-like castings of 
the worm. Thus, when the worm is 
destined to lay torpid and inactive 
during the long months of winter, it 
has the forethought, so to speak, to 
place itself in a safe and secure retreat, 
within the solid wood of the tree, with 
the hole leading to its cell plugged up 
so as effectually to prevent any ene- 
my (h>m gaining admission to it. 

Still, this worm is not able to seonre 
itself entirely from those parasitic in- 
sects which are the destroyers of bo 
many other species of Ha race, and 
whicli, as is currently remarked, ^l- 
pear to have been created for the ex- 
press purpose of preying upon those 
species, in order to prevent tbeir be- 
coming exceaaively multiplied. We 
should expect that this and other bor- 
ers, lying as they do beneath the bark 
Pio. 3._MIne or ftarrow mide by tbe nppla Sat-heuled or within the wood of treee, were SO 
bmr. (C. femonu). D»t, Bi«. -Fftniiira del. Becurely shielded that it would be im- 

poesilile for any insect enemy to discover and gain access tt) them, to moleet or destroy 
them. But among the specimens sent me by Mr. Bony is one where the worm has 
been entirely devoured, nothing but its Bhriveled skin remaining, within and upon 
which are several miante maggots or footless little grubs, soft, dull white, shining, of 
a long egg-shaped form, pointed at the tip and blunt in front, their bwUee divided iuto 
2 BIL 
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segments by very fine transverse impressed lines or sutures. They are abont one-tenth 
of an inch long and 0.035 broad at the widest part. These are evidently the iarvie 
of some small Hymenopterous or bee-like insect, pertaining, there can be little doubt, 
to the family ChalcididiB, the female of which has the instinct to discover these 
borers, probably in the earlier periods of their life when they are lying directly be- 
neath the bark, and piercing through the bark with her ovipositor, and puncturing 
the skin of the borer, drops her eggs therein, which subsequently hatch and subsist 
npon the borer, eventually destroying it. These minute larvaB were forwarded to me 
under the supposition that tliey were injurious to the apple tree, whereas, by destroy- 
ing these pernicious borers, it is evident they must be regarded as our best friends. 
This fact illustrates how important it is for ns to be acquainted with our insets in the 
different stages of their lives, that we may be able to discriminate friends from foes, 
and know which to destroy and which to cherish. 

The larva, — ^The form of this borer is quite singular, and bears some resemblance to 
that of a tadpole or a battledoor. It consists of a very large, round, flattened portion, 
anteriorly, which is suddenly tapered into a long cylindrical tail or handle-like por- 
tion. The broad anterior part of this worm is about two-tenths of an inch in diam- 
eter and the narrow posterior part is but half as wide. Its length is about 0.65. It 
is soft, flesh-like, and of a pale-yellow color. In front two short robust jaws of a deep 
black color and highly polished are slightly protruded. When these are spread apart 
the tips of the feelers and between them the lips are perceptible.^ The head is black- 
ish-brown and polished, and is deeply sunk into the second segment. Near each outer 
angle of the head is a small, pale-yellow, bead-like protuberance, which is probably 
the antenna. In Dr. Ratzeburg's figure, above alluded to, this slight protuberance is 
represented, probably incorrectly, as arising from the second segment. The second 
segment is deeply sunk into the third, and like all the remaining segments is pale- 
yellow and clothed with short minute hairs. The third or large segment is rather 
more broad than long, and is round and flattened above and beneath. Its upper side 
is occupied by a large, callous-like, transverse-oval elevation, the surface of which is 
flat and covered with numerous brown raised points, and in the middle are two smooth 
impressed lines, which diverge from the anterior to the posterior margin. Between 
these, on the middle of the basal edge, is a more faintly-impressed line, running for- 
ward, but becoming effaced before it reaches the center. On the under side is also a 
callous-like elevation, similar in all respects to that od the upper side, except that in 
place of the impressed lines it has in its middle a single channel or furrow, which does 
not extend to the posterior nor quite to the anterior margin. The fourth segment is a 
third narrower than the preceding, and has an impressed transverse line in its middle. 
In the deeply-impressed suture which divides this from the third segment, on each 
side is a smooth, crescent-shaped, elevated spot of a chestnut-brown color, resembling 
a little tick adhering in the fold of the skin. The nine remaining segments are of 
nearly equal length and diameter, except the two last, which are successively nar- 
rower. They are separated from each other by sutures which are strongly constricted. 
Along the middle of the bac k is a smoothish faintly-marked line, and on each side of 
each segment is an irregular triangular indentation, from the inner angle of which a 
faint impressed line extends inwards. On each side, beneath, is an impressed, longi- 
tudinal line. There are no conical projecting points at the apex of the last segment. 

These borers, sent to me as above stated, have not yet completed their transforma- 
tions; but they will in all probability remain in their present cells in the wood and 
be changed to pupae the coming spring, from which the perfect insects will issue the 
latter part of May and during the month of June. And there can be little doubt that 
they will prove to be the species named by Fabricius Bupresiis femorata, which species 
pertains to the modem genus Chrysobotkris, This insect may be met with in all parts 
of our country. The natural place for its larva is in the white oak, and it is probable 
that, being deprived of a sufficient supply of this wood in which to deposit its eggs, 
in consequence of our forests being so rapidly and extensively cut down, this insect 
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lias been obliged to resort to the apple and peach trees. Dr. Harris speaks of meeting 
with it upon and under the bark of peach trees, and I have captured it upon the 
apple tree. Professor Kirtlaud, of Cleveland, Ohio, doubtless alludes to this species 
(Downing's Horticulturist, vol. ii, p. 544), when he says, "Our apple trees are often 
injured by the larvte of the Buprestis, which will girdle out extensive portions of the 
bark and young wood." This, moreover, is in all probability the beetle of which a 
wood-cut illustration is given in the Ohio Cultivator, vol. x, page 242. Although no 
description of the insect or its larvse is given, the figure presents more points of re- 
semblance to C. femorata than to any other common American species. The following 
intereeting particulars there stated sufficiently indicate that this beetle will be liable 
to do great damage in our orchards. The editor says, "The late Dr. Barker, of Mc- 
Connellsville (Morgan County, Ohio), called our attention to the injury done to his 
apple trees, by the beetle represented above, several years ago. It was in the month 
of July, and large numbers of these beetles were seen running up and down the trunks 
and branches of the trees, while beneath the bark extensive ravages of the larvse 
were found* We observed, however, that these injuries seemed in nearly or quite all 
cases to have commenced where the bark had previously been killed firom some other 
cause, and were almost invariably on the south side of the trees. We have since 
found occasional marks of these insects in other orchards, but never where the trees 
appeared to have been in perfect health previous to their attacks." This beetle, 
however, is by no means limited to old and decaying trees, as the observations of the 
editor of the Ohio Cultivator leads him to infer. The sections of wood sent me by 
Mr. Barry are from young and thrifty apple trees, and it occurs in oaks also of this 
character, as well as those which are aged and perishing. 

The heetle. — Like other species of its family, the thick-legged Buprestis is variable 
in size, measuring from four to five-tenths of an inch in length, and about two -thirds 
in width. It is of a black or greenish-black color, polished and shining, with the 
surface rough and uneven. The head, and sometimes the thorax, and the depressed 
portions of the elytra are of a dull coppery color. The head is sunk into the thorax 
to the eyes, is densely punctured, and is clothed in front with fine white hairs, which 
are directed downwards. Upon the middle of the top of the head is a smooth raised 
black line, with a narrow impressed line through its middle, a mark which serves to 
distinguish this from some of the other species which are closely related to it. The 
thorax is much more broad than long, and is widest forward of the middle. Its sur- 
face is covered with dense, coarsish punctures, which run into each other in a some- 
what transverse direction. It is also somewhat uneven, with slight elevations and 
hollows, but has not two smooth raised lines on its middle and anterior part, which 
are met with in another species very similar to this, the tooth-legged snapping- 
beetle (ChrysohothrU dentipea QermAr). The elytra or wing-covers present a much 
more rough and unequal surface than any other part of the insect. Three smooth and 
polished raised lines extend lengthwise of each wing-cover, and the intervals between 
them are in places occupied by smaller raised lines, which form a kind of net-work, 
and two impressed transverse spots may also be discerned more or less distinctly, 
dividing each wing-cover into three nearly equal portions. These spots reach from 
the inner one of the tliree raised lines nearly to the outer margin, crossing the two 
other raised lines, and interrupting them more or less. They are commonly of a 
cupreous tinge, and densely punctured, but are smoother than the other portions of 
the surface. A smaller and more deeply impressed spot may commonly bo found in 
the space next to the suture and forward of the anterior spot, of which it is, as it were, 
a continuation. The wing-covers are rounded at their tips, so as to present a slight 
notch at the suture when they are closed, and the outer margin towards the tip has 
several very minute projecting teeth. When the wing-covers are parted the back 
is discovered to be of a brilliant bluish-green color, and thickly punctured, with a 
row of large impressed spots along the middle, one on each segment, and half way 
between these and the outer margin is another row of smaller impressed dot-s, having 
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their centers black. The under side of the body and the legs are brilliant coppery, 
the feet being deep shining green, their last joint and the hooks at its end black. 
Here also the surface is everywhere thickly punctured, the punctures on the venter or 
hind part of the bod}"^ opening backwards. The last segment has an elevated line in 
the middle at its base, and its apex is cut off by a straight line, in the middle of which 
s commonly a small projecting tooth. The anterior thighs are remarkably large, 
from which circumstance this species has received its name, and they have an an|pilar 
projection on their inner sides, beyond the middle. The tibiae, or shanks, of tlieae 
legs are slightly curved. (Fitch. ) 

Remedies. — We extract the following suggestions from Fitch : 

The remedies for destroying this borer must necessarily be much the same with 
those already stated for the common borer or striped Saperda. They consist essen- 
tially of three measures: First, coating or impregnating the bark with some subBtauce 
repulsive to the insect ; second, destroying the beetle by hand-picking ; and third, 
destroying the larva by cutting into and extracting it from its burrow. 

As it is during the month of June and fore part of July that the beetle frequents 
the trees for the purpose of depositing its eggs in the bark, it is probable that white- 
washing the trunk and large limbs or rubbing them over with soft soap early in 
June will secure them from molestation from this enemy. And in districts where this 
borer is known to infest the apple trees the trees should be repeatedly inspected dar- 
ing this part of the year, and any of these beetles that are foand upon them should 
be captured and destroyed. It is at midday of warm, sunshiny days that the search for 
them will be most successful, as they are then most active and show themselves abroad. 
The larvsB, when young, appear to have the same habit with most other borers, of 
keeping their burrow clean by throwing their castings out of it through a small ori- 
fice in the bark. They can, therefore, be discovered probably by the new sawdust- 
like powder which will be found adhering to the outer surface of the bark. In Au- 
gust or September, whilst the worms are yet young, and before they have penetrated 
the heart-wood, the trees should be carefully examined for these worms. Wherever, 
from any particles of the sawdust-like powder appearing externally upon the bark, 
one of these worms is suspected, it will be easy, at least in young trees, where the 
bark is thin and smooth, to ascertain by puncturing it with a stiff pin whether there 
is any hollow cavity beneath, and if one is discovered, the bark should be cut away 
with a knife until the worm is found and destroyed. After it has penetrated the 
golid wood it ceases to eject its castings, and, consequently, we are theu left without 
any clew by which to discover it. Hence the importance of searching for it seasonably. 

5. The greex-headed buprrstis. 

£upre8ti8 chlarooephaJa, 
Order Coleoptera ; family Buprk8tid.e. 

Probably boring under the bark of the white oak, with habits similar to those of 
other flat-headed borers of the oak, a Buprestid beetle. 

(Observed by Mr. George Hunt laying its eggs on the bark of the white oak at 
Providence, in June). 

6. The northern brenthian. 
£up8ali8 minuia Drury. 

Order Coleoptera ; family BRENTHiDiE. 

Boring into the solid wood of the white oak, forming a cylindrical passage, a slender 
grub f inch long and not quite 0.05 inch thick, changing to a weevil with a large, 
very thick snout. 

The habits and transformations of this beetle were first described by 
Mr. Riley, the original acconnt given by Dr. Harris proving erroneous, 
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his larva being that of a Tenebrionid beetle, aa stated by Riley. Thia 
interesting weevil may be foaud on the trnnk and under the bark of 
the white oak In June and July in Sew England, or in May and Jane in 
Kew York and Missouri, having then assumed the imago or beetle con- 
dition. Riley states that it is equally common on the black, red, and 
post oaks, that it bores in all directions through the heart-wood, and is 
found most commonly in stumps or in felled trees the year after they 
are cut. 

The beetle differs from other weevils in that the snout projects straight 
out iu front, not being curved downwards as in weevils in general. In 
the male the snout is much broader 
and flatter than in the female, bat 
varies considerably, especially in the 
males, both in length and breadth. It 
is of a mahogany brown, the thorax 
smooth and highly polished, and the 
niog-eovera strongly furrowed, shaded 
with deeper brown, and marked with 
narrow tawny-yellow spots. It is from 
} to a little over } an inch in length. 
The males are, contrary to the general 

rule in insects, ahnost invariably the Yi<i.i.-s«Hb^Bt^thhm:a.i»v»:b.pa. 
larger. The males of the Brenthians E:i«^„»t'nf t^t 'T'p^'iJ'iiiS 
are known to flght desperately for the >'e»dt-Aii«r Rrfey. 
female, and as has been remarked by Mr. A. B. Wallace,* it is in- 
teresting "as bearing on the question of sexual selection, that in this 
case, as in the stag beetles, when the males fight together, they should 
be not only better armed, but also much larger than the females." 
(Kiely.) 

According to Biley, in Missouri the eggs are deposited during the 
months of May and June. The female bores a cylindrical hole in the 
bark with her slender snout, and pushes an egg to the bottom of the 
hole. 

It requires about a day to make a puncture and deposit the egg. During the time 
the panctnie ia being made the male stands gnard, occamonally aeaisting the female 
in extracting her beak; this he doei b; stationing himself at a right angle with her 
bodj, and by pressing hia heavy prostemnm against tlie tip of her abdomen ; her 
stont fore-legs serving as a falcrnm and her long body as a lever. When the beak Is 
ertrsoted, the female nses her untennro for freeing the pincers or jaws of bitfl of wood 
or dnat, the anteDDie being furoiahed with stilT hairs and forming an excellent brash. 
Shuuld a strange male approach, a heavy contest at once ensues, and continaes nntil 
one or the other is thrown from the tree. The Bocceieful party then takes hla station 
as gnard. (W. R. Howard, in Riley's 6th Report. ) 

*The Malay Archipelago, p. 482. 

;Thfl line by the side of the insect in this and other cuts indioates the length of the 
insect, moat of the sketches being enlarged views. 
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Hiley thinks that the larva lives but a single year, although larvae of 
different sizes occur in midwinter with the beetles. 

The /aruo.— Length, 0.55-0.75 inch ; diameter in middle of body, 0.05 inch. Body 
almost straight, cylindrical, 12-jointed, with a few faint hairs only on prothorax and 
aronnd anus ,* thoracic joints short, bent a little forward, swollen and broadly and 
deeply wrinkled, with two especially prominent swellings on top of joints 2 and 3, 
converging towards head, and having each a granulated rufous spot ; the other joints 
with about three dorsal transverse wrinkles ; joints 5-9 subequal, as long as 1-3 to- 
gether, twice as long as 4 ; 10-12 diminishing in length, slightly swollen, the anus 
retracted; 6 very small 3-jointed thoracic legs, the terminal joint being a mere brijstle ; 
stigmata quite distinct and brown, the first pair much the largest, between the fold 
of joints 2 and 3 ; the others on anterior fifth of joints 4-11, the last pair more dorsal 
than the rest. Head pale yellow, darker around mouth ; rounded, more or less bent 
over the breast, with sparse, stiff, pale hairs springing from elevated points ; ocelli, 
none ; antennte not visible, unless a dusky prominence lying close between mandibles 
and maxillaB be called such ; labium small, with two depressions and other inequali- 
ties, the margins slightly angular, allowing jaws to closely fit around it : jaws stouti 
triangular, the inner margin produced at middle into a larger and smaller tooth, and 
with a slight excavation near tip ; maxillie long, with but a short, homy cardinal 
piece, the palpi apparently 2-jointed and with difliculty resolved, on account of three 
or four other prominences around them ; garnished on the inside with a close row of 
stiff hairs and on the outside with two stouter hairs ] labium large, oboval, the palpi 
placed in front and 2-jointed. 

Pupa, — ^Average length 0.40 inch, with the antenna; curled back over the thorax, 

the seven or eight terminal joints each with a more or less distinct, forwardly-directed, 

brown thorn ; the snout lying on the breast and varying according to sex ; abdominal 

joints with a more or less distinct row of small thorns on the posterior dorsal edge, 

the last joint with a more prominent thorn directed backwards in a line with the 

body. (Riley.) 

7. Thk gray-sided oak weevil. 

Pandeletius hilaris Herbst. 

Order Coleoptera ; family Curculionid.e. 

Making a smaller burrow than that of the Northern Brenthian, a worm like that ot 
the plum weevil and clianging to a gray weevil found on the leaves from May to Sep- 
tember. 

Beyond the fact stated by Harris that the larva lives in the trunks of 
white oaks, on which the beetles occur from late in May to September, 
we know nothing of this insect. 

Tke beetle, — A little pale-brown beetle, variegated with gray upon the sides. Its 
snout is short, broad, and slightly furrowed in the middle ; there are three blackish 
stripes on the thorax, between which are two of a light-gray color ; the wing-covers 
have a broad stripe of light gray on the outer side, edged within by a slender blackish 
line, and sending two short oblique branches almost across each wing-cover; and 
the fore legs are larger than the others. Length from i to | of an inch. (Harris.) 

8. The quercitron bark-borer. 

Graphis^trus fasdaius De Geer. 

Order Coleoptera j family CERAMnYCiD.E. 

Feeding upon and destroying the quercitron bark of newly-felled trees, forming 
large tracks filled with worm-dust, a white, footless grub about 0.60 inch long, and 
with a transverse oval tawny-yellow spot on the middle of each wing above and be- 
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low ; in June transforming to a loDg-horned beetle abont i inch long, of an ash-gray 
color sprinkled with blackish spots and punctures, and back of the middle of its wing- 
covers an irregular oblique black band ; the female with a straight awMike ovipositor 
nearly i inch in length. (Fitch.) 

The bark called quercitron, of the Quercus tinctoria^ is highly valued 
as a dye, and is much worm-eaten by this insect. 

The parent of the worm differs remarkably from all the other beetles of this group 
in that the female is furnished mth a straight awl-like ovipositor nearly a quarter 
of an inch in length, projecting horizontally backwards from the end of her body. 
The importance of this implement becomes manifest when we observe the thickness 
of the bark of the black oak^ with its outer layers so dry and hard that they form, as 
it were, a coat of mall, protecting the trunk of the tree against the attacks of its 
enemies. Equipped as she is, however, the female of this beetle is able to perforate 
this hard outer bark and sink her eggs through it, placing them where her young 
will find themselves surrounded with their appropriate food. The worms from these 
eggs mine their burrows mostly lengthwise of the grain or fibers of the bark, and 
the channels which they excavate are so numerous and so filled with worm-dust of 
the same color with the bark, that it is difficult to trace them. The eggs are de- 
posited the latter part of June, and the worms grow to their fuU size by the close of 
the season, and will be found during the winter and spring, lying in the inner layers 
of the bark, in a small oval flattened cavity about an inch in length, which is usually 
at the larger end of the track they have traveled. 

The larva is divided by transverse constrictions into twelve rings, the last one 
being double. The head is small and retracted more or less into the neck, its base 
white and shining, and its anterior part deep tawny yellow, and along each side black. 
The neck or first ring is much longer as well as thicker than any of the others, the 
two rings next to it being shortest. From the neck the body of the worm is slightly 
tapered backwards to the middle, from whence it has nearly the same diameter to the 
tip, where it is bluntly rounded. Upon the upper side of the neck, occupying the 
basal half of this ring, is a large transverse tawny-yellow spot, rounded upon its for- 
ward side, but no corresponding spot appears on the under side of this ring. On the 
middle of all the other rings, except the two last, both above and below, is an ele- 
vated, rough, transverse, oval spot of a tawny-yellow color. 

The beetle, like other species of the family to which it pertains, varies greatly in 
its size, specimens before me being of all lengths, from 0.35 to 0.56. It is of an ash- 
gray color from short incumbent hairs or scales, which have a faint tinge of tawny 
yellow except along the suture of the wing-covers. It is also bearded with fine erect 
blackish hairs which arise from coarsish black punctures which are sprinkled over 
the thorax and wing-covers, several of which punctures are in the centre of small 
black dots, which in places are confluent into small irregular spots. The head is of 
the same width as the anterior end of the thorax, and has a deep narrow furrow along 
its middle its whole length, and on the crown is an oval blackish spot on each side of 
this furrow. The face is dark gray, and the antennaB are black with an ash-gray band 
occupying the basal half of each of the joints. The thorax is narrower than the 
wing -covers, more broad than long, and thickest across its middle. Upon each side 
slightly back of the middle is an angular projection or short broad spine, blunt at its 
tip. On the middle of the back, between the centre and the base, is a short im- 
pressed line, and on each side of this, extending the whole length of the thorax, is a 
wavy blackish stripe, which is suddenly widened towards its hind end, and is some- 
times interrupted in its middle. Often, also, there is a blackish spot between the an- 
terior ends of these stripes, extending from the centre of the thorax to its forward 
end. The scutel is ash-gray In its middle and black upon each side. The wing-cov- 
ers almost always show a large oblique and irregular triangular spot of black on their 
outer side forward of the middle, and always behind the middle is an irregular black 
obliqne band, which seldom reaches to the suture, and which has a notch in the mid- 
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die of its anterior side, and opposite to this on its hind side a large angular projection 
extending backward. Immediately back of this band is an irregular spot of a 
paler black color, which is sometimes confluent with the band ; and there is also a 
small blackish spot on the outer side of the tips. The tips are cut off, sometimes 
transversely in a straight line, but usually concavely, and sometimes presenting a 
slight tooth-like projection on each side. The legs are ash-gray, the thighs with two 
black spots on their upper side, and the shanks with a black band at their base and 
another at their tip, these bands being more broad on the hind pair. 

On elevating the loose bark of fallen trees the fore part of June, these insects wil| 
be found therein, lying in the cavities already mentioned, some of them being stiU in 
their pupa state, whilst others are changed te their perfect form, ready with the stout 
jaws and sharp teeth with which they are furnished to gnaw their way through the 
bark and come abroad. 

This species occurs throughout the United States and Canada. Different specimens 
of it, however, vary greatly in their aspect. Even when newly bom, among the in- 
dividuals in the bark of the same tree, considerable diversities in size and markings 
may be noticed. And the beetles found in this situation have their colors so much 
brighter and their spots and bands so much more distinct and clearly defined, that I 
supposed them to be a different species from /fucia(u« for several years, and until spec- 
imens came to hand showing a gradual transition from these to the older individuals 
which we usually capture abroad, and meet with preserved in cabinets, in which the 
colors have become faded and dim and the marks obscure and partially obliterated. 
In the shape of some of its parts, also, different specimens are liable to vary. (Fiteh. ) 

9. The Oak Leiopus. 

Le%opu9 querd (Fiteh.) 
Order Coleoptera ; family Cerambycid^. 

A very small, long-homed beetle, which I am unable to refer to any of the de- 
scribed species, I am assured lives at the expense of the red and white oak, fr*om 
meeting with it upon those trees standing apart from others in fields. As the larvae of 
kindred species burrow in the bark of trees, this will probably be found in the same 
situation in oaks. The beetle is met with upon the leaves of these trees early in July. 
It is very closely related to the Facetious Leiopus. 

It is 0.20 inch long, and black, with ash-gray wing-covers, which are punctured and 
marked with a large black spot on the base of their suture in the form of a cross, and 
a broad black band slightly back of their middle, which is angulated, somewhat re- 
sembling an inverted letter V^, this baud often having a small ash-gray spot placed 
in it near its outer ends. Forward of this band are two black dote or short lines on 
each wing-cover, and sometimes a third dot back of it. There is also a dusky spot> 
usually on the tips of the wing-covers, and their deflected outer margin is black. The 
wing-covers are rounded at their tips. The thorax sometimes shows three faint gray 
stripes above. It is narrowed anteriorly, and on each side slightly forward of the 
base is a short, broad, sharp-pointed spine, from the tip of which, forward, the sides 
are straight. The long, thread-like antennte are dull yellow, with a slight duskiness 
at the end of each joint. The legs are blackish, with the bases of the thighs, and 
frequently of the shanks also, pale dull yellow, the hind thighs being less thickened 
towards their tips than the four forward ones. (Fitch.) 

10. The Thunderbolt Beetle. 

Arhopdius fulminans (Fabr.). 

Order Coleoptera ; family CERAMBTciDiE. 

Excavating a burrow in the soft sap-wood, about three inches long and 0.20 inch 
in diameter, a worm like the apple-tree borer, which changes to a long-homed beetle* 

This beetle is said by Fitch to infest the oak^ excavating a biirrow in 
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the soft sap-wood about three inches long and 0.20 inch in diameter^ 
this burrow having the shape of a much bent bow or a letter U. It 
changes to a pupa in the same cell, the beetle appearing in July. We 
have also learned that it bores in the chestnut, and for a description and 
figure of the beetle would refer the reader to the account of insects in- 
festing the chestnut. 

11. Thb White Oak Phoiatodes. 

Phjfmatodea variabilis (Fabr.). 
Order Coleoptera ; family CsRAMBYOiDiE. 

Boring the trunk and branches of the white oak, a narrow longioorn larva, chang- 
ing to a reddish thick-bodied longioorn beetle. 

Numerous specimensof this beetle w«re taken by Mr. Alfred Poor from a 
white-oak sticky June 20. It is undoubtedly closely similar in its habits 
and in the form of the larva to the grape Callidium figured in our first 
report on the injurious insects of Massachusetts. This is the Fhymatodes 
variaMliSj and is one of our more common species of the genus. It is 
closely allied to P. amcsntis, but is larger, and less coarsely punctured, 
while the antenna are more reddish; the scutellum is concolorous with 
the wing-covers. The body, legs, except the femora, which are blackish 
in the middle, and antennae, are reddish, the tips of the joints of the 
latter dark, and on the back of the prothorax are two black spots, often 
confluent. The head is black. The wing-covers are Prussian blue, 
smooth, finely punctured, with rather thick, fine, black hairs, bent 
downwards. Specimens recently changed from the pupa state are 
brown, and the species is exposed to considerable variation, as its name 
indicates. The male is just half an inch long, the female .60 inch. 

The foregoing description is taken from our second report on the in> 
jurioos insects of Massachusetts. We add the following description of 
the larva of a closely allied species, P. amosnus, Fig. 5, which injures 
the trunk of the grape. 

The larva of the Grape Phymatodes. — Several years ago I received from Dr. Shimer, of 
Illinois, specimensof the larva, pnpa, and adult of this pretty insect ( Callidium amcenum 
of Say), which is not uncommon in our own State. So much alike are all the borers 
of this family of long-homed beetles, that long and prolix descriptions and carefully- 
drawn figures of the mouth parts (wherein most of the differences lie) are absolutely 
necessary for their identification. 

The larva (Figs. 5, a; h, head seen from above ; c, seen from beneath) has a small head, 
whieh is a little more than half as wide as the prothoracic segment. This latter, be« 
ing the segment immediately succeeding the head, is half as long as broad, with a 
distinct median suture and four chitinous patches; the two middle ones transverse 
and irregnlarly oblong, being about twice as broad as long, the outer spots being Ion- 
gitadinal to the segment, and oblong in form, or about twice as long as broad. The 
three segments succeeding are of nearly equal length and width, being about half as 
long as the prothoracic segment, and not much narrower. The body decreases in 
width toward the posterior half, which is of equal width throughout, the end sud* 
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deDly roODdiDg off; the terminal three segmenta are indioated by very slightly marked 
entures, and together form a straight cylindrical portion nearly as long as the three 
segments iu advance of it taken coUectiTely. The body is slightly hairy, vith a few 
fiDB, pale haira on the top of tlie segment next behind the bead. The basal portion 
of the head (epicraniam) is broad and smooth, with a few hairs on the edge. The 
eyes are two amaU black do'u, each situated a little behind the base of the antenn», 
and in a line with tbem. The froatal piece (olypeue) is very email, about three times 
as broad as long, while the minnte upper lip (labnun) is two-thirds as long as broad; 
they together form a somewhat triangular portion testing on the inner edge of the 

mandibleB,which are broad 
and short, the ends broad 
and square, aud blackish 
n color. The antennae are 
lot quite so large or as long 
IS the maxillary palpi; 
they are fonr-jointed ; the 
first joint being thick, the 
second jointathird shorter 
^ than the third, while the 
fourth joint ie filiform, and 
Fru. 6.~Gnpe Fbjmalaie* : a, Imtji -, », upper iiido e, onder aids of ahout as long as the second 
head of UrvB much enlarged — From Paokwd. joint. The under side of 

the head is chltinous, with a mesial subtriangular fleshy area. The chin (mentum) is 
square, not much longer than broad. The nnder lip (labium) ie one-half 08 long as 
broad. The labial palpi are three-jointed, the basal Joint being one-half as long as 
the second; the third joint is minute, short and hairy. The maxillary palpi are four- 
jointed, thu first joint beitiji twice as thick as the third, the second and third are of 
nearly equn! length, while the fourth is slender and nearly as long as the second 
or third. The maxillary lobe is large and broad, reaching out to the labial palpi 
and ae far as the end of third joint of the maxillary palpi ; there are a few hairs on 
the end of it. 

On the upper side of the segments behind the pcothoracic is a faint, tranererse im- 
pressed line, with two or three short creases radiating from each end. On the eiglitl), 
ninth, and tenth rings these creases become much longer and are parallel to the median 
line of the body, while the transverse crease disappears. 

There are nine pairs of stigmata, one pair on the meeothorax, the remainder on the 
first eight abdominal segments. There are three pairs of rudimentary thoracic feet, 
represent-ed by very minute two-jointed tuberoles, the basal joint consisting of a simple 
chitinoue ring. The nnder side of the body is more hairy than above. On the under 
side of the prothoracio segment is a pair of round, smooth, very slightly chitinoue 
spots, which are succeeded on each of the other rings by a pair of short, impressed 
obUqoe lines. 

It is nearly half an inch {.iZ) in length. 

It may be readily recognized by the four chitinous patches on the prothorax, and 
by the very minute clypeusaud lahmm. The upper side of the prothorax is inclined 
downward towards the head, but not so much as in Clytus. 

The pupn, — It is white, with the wing-covers reaching to the end of the second 
abdominal segment. The antenuce are not much curved, reaching to the end of the 
third abdominal segment, and resting above the legs. The prothorax is swollen just 
behind the middle, and is just as long as broad. The maxillary palpi are long, reach- 
ing nearly to the end of the coxip. The labial palpi reach a little beyond the middle 
of the maxillary palpi. The two anterior pairs of legs are folded at right angles to 
the body, the third pair obliquely. The first pair of tarei reach to the base of the 
second tarsi ; the second pair of tarsi reach to the coxuv of tito third pair of tegs. It 
is H third of an inch (.33) in length. 
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The heetle.^'Pk. amoenus has a reddish body, with Prussian-blue wing-covers. The 
prothorax is just as long as broad, with the sides moderately convex, and broadest 
just behind the middle. The antennte and tibite are blackish brown, the tarsi being 
dull red, the hind pair being darker than the others, and the femora are reddish. The 
prothorax is distinctly punctured, while the elytra are very coarsely punctured. The 
scutellnm is pale reddish. It is a (luarter of an inch in length. A single specimen 
received irom Illinois. 

12. The White-banded Phymatodes. 

Phymatodes varius (Fabricins). 

Order Coleoptkra; family Cerambtcidj::. 

A black long-homed beetle, 0.25 in length, or slightly less, and about a third as 
broad, somewhat flattened, clothed with fine erect gray hairs ; its wing-covers with 
two distinct slender white bands which do not reach the suture, the anterior one 
more slender than the hind one and curved ; the ant-ennsB and slender portions of the 
legs usually chestnut colored. 

Several specimens of this beetle were met with a tew years since, the last of May, 
on the trunk of a black oak, in which, it is probable, their younger state had been 
passed. It is closely related to the black varieties of P. varius Fab., but is a third 
smaller, with the white bands much more slender, and the surface of the wing-covers 
are perceptibly more rough. than in my specimens of that insect, notwithstanding 
their smaller size. Its thorax is densely punctured, with a short smooth stripe be- 
tween the center and the base. One of the specimens varies in having the posterior 
whit« band wholly wanting. (Fitch.) 

1 have found near Providence several of these beetles, of both sexes, 
running in and out of a pile of oak cord-wood in the forest, May 30, which 
was cut the previous winter. 

13. The common oak clytus. 

Clytus oolonus. 

Order Coleoptera ; family CEiiAMBYCiDiE. 

Mining between the bark and the wood of the oak, up and down the trunk, and 
making a broad, shallow, irregular groove about 5™°^ wide ; the larva, pupa, and 
beetle occurring late in May and early in June. 

I have found, in company with Mr. Calder, the larvse of this pretty 
beetle in abundance mining under the bark of a fallen (probably white) 
oak, near Providence, May 26 ; several pupae also occurred, one trans- 
forming to a beetle May 27. The mine extends up and down the trunk, 
and is of the usual form of longicom mines, being a broad, shallow, ir- 
regularly sinuous burrow, and extending part of the way around the 
trunk, the diameter near the end of the burrow being 5™°*. 

Mr. George Hunt has found the beetle under the bark of an old sugar 
maple tree in Northern New York, among the Adirondacks. 

Larva. — ^Head broad ; prothoracic segment largo and broad, much wider than long, 
with two transverse chitinous portions in front, and one continuous band behind. 
Body behind rather stout and broad ; no callous or fleshy bunches either above or 
below. Length, 13™" ; diameter of head across the thorax, 4i™™.* 

* This description, to be of much value, should be comparative, but I have at pres- 
ent no other larvse of the genus with which to compare those of this species. 
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Pupa. — Prothorax well rounded as in Clytoa beetles; antennae slender, curving 
backwards, and reaching to the distal end of the middle femora. Femora much swol- 
len, bnt ihe legs beyond slender, as in the beetle. (It will not be difficult to distin- 
gnish the genus from the peculiar form of the thorax, the swollen femora, and the 
slender legs and antennae.) Abdomen short; end of hind femora extending to tho 
third segment from the end of the abdomen. Length, 1^13|"*"*. 

14. Smodicum cucujiforme (Say). 

Order Coleoptbra ; family CERAMBYCiDiE. 

Boring in the larval stage under the dry bark of the live oak (Florida), the beech 
in Michigan, and the hackberry in Texas. (£. A. Schwarz.) 

15. The Horn-tail Borer. 

T rernex columba (LinnsBUs). 

Order Htmenoptera ; family Urocerid^. 

This insect is known to infest the oak, bnt oftener bores into the maple, under 
which head the insect will be described. 

16. Mallodon DA8TST0MUS (Say). 

Order Coleoptera; family Cerambycid^. 

Boring in live oak, hackberry, pecan ; attacking trees in healthy condition, and 
often greatly injuring them, bnt preferring trees which hav^e already suffered from 
some cause; the beetle issuing from April till August, in Florida and Texas. (E. A. 
Schwarz. ) 

17. Mallodon melanopus (Linn.). 

Boring in the box elder (Acer negundo) in Texas, and boring in the roots of oak 
shrubs at Cedar Keys, Fla., the beetle appearing in June ; boring in Celtis texana, near 
Columbus, Texas. (E. A. Schwarz.) 

18. The Oak-bark weevil. 

MagdalU olyra (Herbst). 

Order Coleoptera ; family CuRCirLiONiDiE. 

Boring under the bark of the oak, probably after it has been loosened by the flat- 
headed borers, a curved fat footless grub, with the head freer from the body than in the 
larval pine weevil ; occurring in all stages under the bark in May, and probably pro- 
ducing a radiating track, as in Fig. 7; transforming into a black weevil with the sur- 
face of the body punctured, the thorax with a lateral tubercle on the front edge, while 
the tarsi are brown, with whitish hairs ; i inch long. (Fig. 6). 

Fig. 7 represents the mines probably made by this weevil. The orig- 
inal specimen of the bark was taken from the same tree, as nameroas 
individaals of the beetle occurred in different stages of growth, and no 
other weevils or Scolytid® were present. The beetle which makes the 
burrow must have been a weevil by the shape of the burrow, which is 
long, narrow, and deep, being about four inches long. It will be seen 
bv rftference to the illustration that the parent weevil laid at least seven 
an opening in the bark; when the larva hatched they mined 
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the bark aud acored the wood in dii-ections radiating on oiie side of the 
place of oviposition ; in one case a miae went directly across the one 
next to it. 

Tha following beetles are not knowQ with cer- 
tainty, but supposed by Harris and also by Fitch, 
from their frequent occurrence on the oak, to In- 
j ure that tree : 

19. Thb Silky Tihbbr-bketle. 

Lj/mexgUm nriceum (Harris). 

Order Coleoptera; family Lymhxylonid^. 

Boring small long cylindrical burrows in the 
wood of the oak, probably, and other troes; a 
slender odd-lookiag worm with six legs placed 
on it« breast, a prominent hump npou its neck, 
and a leaf-like fleshy appendage at the end of its 
back ; ohaaging into a long narrow chestuut- 
browD beetle, 0.50 long, bearded with short, shin- 
ing, yellowish hairs, giving it a silky luster ; its 
eyes large and almost meeting together above 
and below, and its wing-covers tapering and 
shorter than the body. See Harris' Treatise, 
p. 51. (Fitch.) 

20. The American Timbkr-deetlk. 

HyUcatui autrieanta (Harris). 

Order Coleoptera', family Lymrxyloxid^. 

A worm very similar to the preceding, but w 


a straight sharp-point«d horn at the end of its 



back in plooe of a leaf-like appendage; changing into a pale brownish red beetle 
40 long ; its wing covers, except at their base and its breast, black, its eyes small, 
and a glassy dot on the middle of its forehead reeemhliug a small eyelet. 
(See Harris' Treatise, p. 51.) 

This and the preceding are very rare insects, and their larvte have never been de- 
lected, but are inferred by Dr. Harris to inhabit oaks and to have the singular forms 
above indicated, from the analogy of the perfect insects to two Eoropoan species, 
Foreign writers, I see, are misled by Dr. Harris's account, inl« supposing that it ia 
Buthentieally ascertained that our insects coincide in their larva state with the Euro- 
l>ean species. (Fitch). 
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21. The Feeble Oak-borer. 

Goes debilia (Leconte). > 

Order Coleoptera; family Cerambycid.b. 

A cylindrical long-homed beetle, which has recently been described by Dr. Le 
Conte, under the above name, is so uniformly fonnd upon white oak trees in July and 
August, that I doubt not its larva is a borer in the trunks of these trees, perforat- 
ing the wood, probably, in a manner similar to that of the marked pine borer, 
and the worm resembling that in its appearance. This beetle is half an inch long 
and scarcely a third as broad, of a black color, its wing-covers chestnut red, its sur- 
face having a marbled appearance, produced by short prostrate hairs of a dull ochre 
yellow color, except on the anterior half of the wing-covers, where they are gray, and 
are here followed by a tawny brown spot destitute of these paler hairs. It has only 
been found, as yet, in the State of New York, in the northern sections of which it is 
not rare. (Fitch.) 

22. The Brown Prionus. 

Ortho807na hrunneum. 

Order Coleoptera; family Cerambycid^. 

The larvae of this beetle has been found in rotten walnut and oak 
stumps by Mr. Hunt near Providence, but as it is more commonly met 
with in pine logs the reader is referred to the account of it given under 
pine insects. 

AFFECTINa THE LIMBS AND TWIGS. 

23. The Oak Pruner. 

Elaphidion villosum (Fabr.). 

Order Coleoptera; family CERAMBTCiDiC. 

Cutting off the branches of the white and black oak (each containing a larva, 
which fall late in summer to the ground), longicom larvfe, which become beetles in the 
next midsummer, and lay their eggs near tbe axilla of a leaf stalk or small stem. 

In walking under oak trees in the autumn one's attention is often di- 
rected to the large number of oak limbs and twigs lying on the ground. 
Upon examination they will be found to have been partially gnawn off 



Fig. 8. Oak Pmner: a, larva; 6, side view of the eame ; c, pupa. — From Packard. 

by worms, the wind having further broken them off. This is the work 
of the grub of the oak pruner. The insect's purpose in cutting off the 
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limb, whether conscious or not of any design in the matter, is probably, as 
Peck first suggested, to afford the grub a sufficiently moist retreat to 
live in during the winter. He supposed that the limb thus wounded 
would become too dry for the maintenance of the soft-bodied larva, 
hence it must be felled to the ground, where in the wet and under the 
snows of winter it would remain sufficiently moist for the existence of 
the insert, which completes its transformation within. 

Mr. G. A. Walker has brought us the insect in its different stages cut 
oat of oak branches, which occurred in abundance at Chelsea, Mass., 
bat, as seen by the foUowmg extracts, we are indebted to Dr. Fitch for 
the most detailed information regarding this curious longicom. 

The severed limbs are osoally bat eighteen inches or two feet in length, but Profes- 
sor Peck states that limbs an inch in thickness and five feet in length are sometimes 
foond. I have seen a limb cut off by this insect which was ten feet in length and an 
inch and a tenth in thickness, and have repeatedly met with them seven and eight 
feet long and usually an inch, but in one instance an inch and a quarter, in thickness. 

The parent beetle seems aware that her progeny in their infancy will be too feeble 
to masticate the hard woody fibers of the limb. She, therefore, selects one of the 
small twigs which branch off from it, which is not thicker than a goose quill, with its 
base composed of soft wood, the growth of the last year, all the remainder of the twig 
being the green succulent growth of the present year. She places her egg near the 
tip of this twig, in the angle where one of the leaf-stalks branch off from it. The 
young worm which hatches therefrom sinks himself into the center of the twig and 
feeds upon the soft pulpy tissue around him until it is all consumed, leaving only the 
green outer bark, which is so thin and tender that it withers and dries up, and ere 
long becomes broken. By the time this green tender end of the twig is consumed the 
worm has acquired sufficient size and strength to attack the more solid woody portion 
forming its lower end. He accordingly eats his way downward in the center of the 
twig, consuming the pith, to its base, and onward into the main limb fronl which this 
twig grows, extending his burrow obliquely downward to the center of the limb, to a 
distance of half an inch or an inch below the point where the lateral twig is given off. 

The worm being about half grown, is now ready to cut the limb asunder. But this 
is a most nice and critical operation, requiring much skill and calculation ; for the 
limb must not break and fall while he is in the act of gnawing it apart, or he will be- 
crushed by being at the point where it bends and tears asunder, or will fall from the 
cavity there when it breaks open and separates. To avoid such casualties, therefore,, 
he must after severing it have time to withdraw himself back into his hole in the 
limb and plug the opening behind him before the limb breaks and falls. And this 
little creature accordingly appears to be so much of a philosopher as to understand 
the force of the winds and their action upon the limbs of the tree, so that he can bring 
them into his service. He accordingly severs the limb so far that it will remain in its 
position antil a strong gust of wind strikes it, whereupon it will break off and fall. 

But the most astonishing part of this feat remains to be noticed. The limb which 
he cuts off is sometimes only a foot in length and is consequently quite light; some- 
times ten feet long, loaded with leaves, and very heavy. A man by carefully inspect- 
ing the length of the limb, the size of its branches, and the amount of foliage growing 
upon them could judge how far it should be severed to insure its being afterwards 
broken by the winds. But this worm is imprisoned in a dark cell only an inch or two- 
long in the interior of the limb. How is it possible for this creature, therefore, to 
know the length and weight of the limb and how far it should be cut asunder f A man, 
moreover, on cutting a number of limbs of different lengths, so far that they will be 
broken by the winds, will find that he has often miscalculated, and that several of the 
limbs do not break off as he designed they should. This little worm, however, never 
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makes a mistake of this kind. If the limb be short it severs all the woody fibers' 
leaving it hanging only by the outer bark. If it be longer a few of the woody fibers 
on its upper side are left uncut in addition to the bark. If it be very long and heavy 
not more than three-fourths of the wood will be severed. The annexed figures repre- 
sent the several ends of limbs of different sizes, the coarsely dotted parts of the two 
first indicating the ragged broken ends of the woody fibers, the remainder being the 
smooth surface cut by the worms, and the large black dot representing the perfora- 
tion leading up the limb to where the worm lies. The first of these figures was taken 
from the limb already spoken of as ten feet in length, and here it will be noticed that 
a portion of the stouter wood towards the center of the limb was preserved, as though 
the worm had been aware that the weaker sappy fibers outside next to the bark could 
not be relied upon for sustaining a limb of this size, as they are where the limb is 
smaller. With such consummate skill and seemingly superterrestrial intelligence does 
this philosophical little carpenter vary his proceedings to meet the circumstances of 
his situation in each particular case ! But by tracing the next stage of his life we 
shall be able to see how it is that he ])robably performs these feats which appear so 
much beyond his sphere. 

Having cut the limb asunder so far that he supposes it will break with the next 
wind which arises, the worm withdraws himself into his burrow, and that he may 
not be stunned and drop therefrom should the limb strike the earth with violence 
when it falls, he closes the opening behind him by inserting therein a wad formed of 
elastic fibers of wood. He now feeds at his leisure upon the pith of the main limb, 
hereby extending his burrow up this limb six or twelve inches or more, until he at- 
tains his full growth-^uietly awaiting the fall of the limb, and his descent therein 
to the ground. It is quite probable that he does not always sever the limb sufficiently, 
in the first instance, for it to break and fall. Having cut it so much as he deems 
prudent, he withdraws and conmiences feeding upon the pith of the limb above the 
place where it is partially severed, until a high wind occurs. If the limb is not 
hereby bi*oken, as soon as the weather becomes calm he very probably returns and 
gnaws off an additional portion of the wood, repeating this act again and again, it 
may bo, until a wind comes which accomplishes the desired result. And this serves 
to explain to us why it is that the worm severs the limbs at such an early period of 
his life. For the formidable undertaking of cutting asunder such an extent of hard 
woody substance, we should expect he would await till he was almost grown and had 
attained his full strength and vigor. But by entering upon this task when he is but 
half grown he has ample opportunity to watch the result, and to return and perfect 
the work if he discovers his first essay fails to accomplish the end he has in view. 

Thus the first part of the life of this worm is passed in a small twig branching off 
from the main limb. This is so slender and delicate that on being mined as it is by 
the worm and all its green outer end consumed, it dies and becomes so decayed and 
brittle that it is usually broken off when the limb falls, whereby it has escaped the 
notice of writers, hitherto. The remainder of his larva life is passed in the main 
limb, first cutting off this limb sufficiently for it to break with the force of the winds, 
and then excavating a burrow upwards in the center of the limb, both before and 
after it has fallen to the ground, feeding hereon until he has grown to his full size. 

It is most frequently the limbs of the red and the black oak €hat I have met with, 
severed by the oak pruner, though it is not rare to find those of the scarlet oak ( Q. 
ooccinea) and of the white oak lopped off in the same manner. Limbs of the beech 
and chestnut not nnfrequently, and those of the birch, the apple, and probably of 
other trees, are sometimes similarly severed. Mr. P. Weter, of Tirade, Walworth 
County, Wisconsin, informs me that the peach in his vicinity suffers in a similar 
manner, and to such an extent some years, that the severed limbs, varying from a few 
inches to two feet in length, are seen lying under almost every tree. We have in our 
country several species of beetles very closely related to the oak pruner, but no at- 
tempts have yet been made to ascertain their mode of life. It is very probable that 
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they all have this same habit of catting off the limbs of trees, one perhaps preferring 
the wood of one kind of tree, another, another. This is the more probable, since 
there is considerable diversity in their operations, as shown by an examination of the 
fallen limbs. Thas the scarlet oak, instead of having a hole bored in the severed end 
of its limbs, commonly has half the wood ate away on one side of the limb for the 
length of an inch or more, with the cavity thus formed under the bark packed with 
worm dust, and a cylindrical burrow from the upper end of this cavity running up- 
wards in the center of the limb, the same as in other cases. 

It further appears that the female, when ready to drop an egg, is not always able 
to find a small twig with a green succulent end adapted to her wants. She then con- 
signs her progeny to the bark of the main limb, and the young worm subsists on the 
soft pulpy matter between the bark and the wood, excavating a shallow irregular 
cavity which is packed with worm dust, till it has acquired sufficient strength to 
gnaw the wood, when it cuts off the limb as in other cases. It may, however, be a 
different species from the common oak pruner, which cradles Its young thus beneath 
the bark instead of in a lateral twig. It is usually in the fallen limbs of the beech, 
though sometimes in those of the oaks also, that I have met with these worm tracks 
auder the bark. 

The bark of the beech, it will be recollected, is quite thin and very brittle, so that 
it will illy serve to hold the limb in its place if the wood underneath is cut off in the 
usual manner. And accordingly a remarkable modification of this operation will be 
noticed in the amputated limbs of this tree. The worm eats its way down the limb 
beneath the bark until it has acquired sufficient strength to sever the woody fibers. 
It then passes transversely around the limb beneath the bark, girdling it by cutting 
off all the softer outer fibers and leaving the harder ones in the middle of the limb 
uncut, whereby the limb is sustained until the wind strikes it. How surprising that 
these little creatures have such intelligence given them as enables them to vary their 
operations to such an extent, according to the circumstances of their situation in each 
particular case ! I should be inclined to thiink the beech pruner a different species 
from that of the oak, as it dwells beneath the bark instead of in a lateral twig, and 
cats off the outer instead of the inner wood of the limb ; but the worm is identical 
with that of the oak in its external appearance, and one of these worms which I 
placed in a cage, falling from its fractured burrow in the beech limb, forsook this 
wood and commenced boring into an oak limb lying beside it. 

Not only the limbs but small young trees, at least of the white oak, are sometimes 
felled by these insects ; in which cases the worm, instead of cutting the wood off 
transversely, severs it in a slanting or oblique direction, as though it were aware the 
winds would prostrate a perpendicular shoot more readily by its being cut in this 
manner. 

The larra grows to a length of 0.60, and is then 0.15 thick across its neck, where it 
is broadest. It tapers slightly from its neck backwards, the hind part of its body 
being nearly cylindrical. It is a soft or fleshy grub, somewhat shining and of a white 
color, often slightly tinged with yellow, its head, which is small and retracted into 
the neck, being black in ftont. It is divided into twelve rings by very deep, wide, 
transverse grooves. The neck or first ring is much the largest, and shows two very 
pale tawny yellow bands on its upper side, the anterior one slightly broken asunder in its 
middle, and on each side beyond the ends of these bands is a spot of the same color 
The two or three rings next to the neck are shorter than the others, and less widely 
separated from each other. A faint stripe of a darker color may be discerned along 
the middle of the back, widely broken apart at each of the sutures. The last ring is 
mnch narrower and more shining than the others, and is cut across by a fine trans- 
verse line, dividing it into two parts, of which the hinder one or tip is beanled with 
small blackish hairs, and a few fine hairs are perceptible upon the other rings. The 
two last rings are retracted into the ring which precedes them, at the pleasure of the 
animal, whereby this ring becomes humped and swollen ; and it appears to be chiefly 
3 EIL 
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by thus enlarging the end of its body that the worm holds and moves itself abont in ita 
cell, its feet being so weak and minnte that they are scarcely perceptible and can be 
of little service. It has three pairs of soft conical jointed feet, resembling its an- 
tenna5 in their size and shape. The first pair is placed on an elevated wrinkle of the 
akin in the suture between the first and second segments of the thorax, more distant 
from each other than are those of the second and third pairs, which are situated on 
the middle of the elevation of the second and third segment-s. 

Some of the worms ent<er tUoir pupa state the last of autumn, and others not till 
the following spring. Hence in examining the fallen limbs in the winter, a larva 
may bo found in one, a pupa in another. Preparatory to entering its pupa state, the 
larva places a small wad of woody fibers, sometimes intermingled with worm-dust, 
below it, in its burrow, and sometimes another wad above it if the burrow runs far 
np the limb, thus partitioning otf a room one or two inches in length in which to lie 
during its pupa state. The shriveled cast skin of the larva will be found at the upper 
end of this cell, after it has changed to a pupa. 

Usually those insect-s which undergo a complete metamorphosis, remain at rest, 
lying dormant and motionless during their pupa state. The oak pruner, however, is 
a remarkable exception to this. Whenever its cell is opened it will be seen moving 
from one end of it to the other with quite as much agility as it shows in its lar^'a 
state. The sutures of its abdomen have the same deep transverse grooves as in the 
larvae, admitting the same amount of motion to this part of its body that it previously 
had. And lying on its back, it uses the tip of its abdomen as though it were furnished 
with a proleg, the little sharp points with which it is covered being pressed against 
the rough walls of the ceil, and the body pushed forward or drawn backward hereby^ 
step after step, at the will of the animal. 

The pupa is of much the same size with the larva and of a yellowish white color. 
Its eyes are sometimes white, sometimes blackish brown. The antenna-sheaths arise 
in the notch upon the inner side of the eyes and, passing directly across the surface 
of these organs, extend down along each side of the back above the sheath of the 
fore and middle pairs of legs, then curving inward they pass back to the eye along 
the inner side of the same legs, their ends being placed upon the eye slightly inside 
of their origin. The knees of the hind legs protrude far out from under the upper 
sides of the wing-sheaths forward of their tips, whilst the feet of these legs occupy 
the space between the tips of the wing-sheaths. The back of the abdomen shows a 
distinct pale brown stripe along the middle, on each side of which the surface of the 
segments is furnished with numerous small erect sharp points of a dark brown color, 
those on the apical segment being double the length of the others. 

Tke beetle.— They are usually from 0.50 to 0.55 in length and 0.12 broad, of a slender 
cylindrical form, of a dull black color, tinged more or less with brown on the wing- 
covers, more evidently so towards their tips, whilst the antenna) are paler brown, and 
the under side and legs chestnut colored, sometimes bright, sometimes dark and 
blackish. The surface is everywhere clothed with shortish prostrate gray hairs, and 
on the wing-covers these are in places more dense, forming small gray spots, and on each 
side of the thorax, in the middle, is a whitish dot, formed in the same manner. Some- 
times also on the base of the thorax, on each side of its middle, a short gray stripe 
fonned by these hairs, is very obvious, whilst in other individuals no traces of these 
stripes can be discerned. 

The scutel also is densely covered and gray from these hairs. The surface, above, 
is occupied by numerous coarse round punctures, those on the thorax being of the 
same size with those on the wing-covers, but more crowded, many of them running 
into each other. Towanls the tips of the wing-covers these, punctures become per- 
ceptibly smaller. 

In at least three-fourths of the fallen limbs no worm is to be found ; and an exam- 
ination of them shows that the insect perished at the time the limb was severed, and 
before it had excavated any burrow upward in its center, no perforation being present 
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except that leading into the lateral twig. It is probable that in many of these in- 
stances the limb broke when the worm was in the act of gnawing it asander^ either 
&om its own weight or from a wind arising whilst the work was in progress. And 
even thongh the worm may have withdrawn into its hole and plugged the opening 
behind it, it is frequently discovered here, probably, and devoured by birds. After a 
violent wind in the summer season, some of our insect-eating birds may always be 
Doticed actively in search of limbs and trees that have thereby been broken, their 
instinct teaching them that this breakage usually occurs from the wood being weak- 
ened by the mining operations of worms therein, whose lurking places are now opened 
to them. And they will be seen industriously occupied in picking around the fractured 
ends of the wood, and feasting upon the grubs which they there find. Numbers of 
oar wood-boring larvae are thus destroyed, and the oak pmner, notwithstanding the 
precautions it takes to secret itself, doubtless frequently falls a prey to these sagacious 
foragers. 

Remedies, — ^These insects will undoubtedly at times occur in such numbers as to 
render it important that they be destroyed, at least where they resort to the peach 
or other valuable trees. And this may readily be effected by gathering and burning 
the fallen limbs in the winter or the early part of spring. 

24. The seventeen- year locust. 

Cicada septemdecim Linn. 

Order Hemiptera ; family CiCADARiiE. 

Stinging the terminal twigs of the oak and other forest trees and of various fruit- 
trecA, the seventeen-year locust, which deposits its long slender eggs in a broken line 
along the twig. 

Without attempting to recapitulate the history of this famous insect, 
we would only say that the eggs are deposited from the end of May 
through June (Fig. 9, dj e^) in pairs in the terminal twigs of the oak, &c. 
The larrsB (Fig. 9,/,) hatch out in about six weeks after they are depos- 
ited, and drop to the ground, in which they live, sucking the roots of 
trees, &c., for nearly seventeen years, the pupa state (Fig. 9, a, b) last- 
ing but a few days. 

The following remarks on the habits of this insect are taken from our 
Third Report on the injurious Insects of Massachusetts : 

As regards the kinds of trees stung by the Cicada I may quote from a communication 
from WiUiam Kite in the American Naturalist, vol. ii, p. 442, as confirming and add- 
ing somewhat to Dr. Harris's statements : ** Seeing in the July number of the Naturalist 
a request for twigs of oak which had been stung by the so-called seventeen-year 
locust, I take the liberty of sending you twigs from eleven different varieties of trees 
in which the females have deposited their eggs. I do this to show that the insect 
seems indifferent to the kind of wood made use of as a depository of her eggs. These 
were gathered July 1, in about an hour's time, on the south hills of the * Great Chester 
Valley/ Chester County, Pa. No doubt the number of trees and bushes might be 
much increased. The female, in depositing her eggs, seems to prefer well-matured 
woo<l, rejecting the growing branch of this year, and using the last year's wood and 
frequently that of the year before, as some of the twigs inclosed will show. An or- 
chard which I visited was so badly * stung ' that the apple trees will be seriously injured » 
and the peach trees will hardly survive their treatment. Instinct did not seem to 
caution the animal against using improper depositories, as I found many cherry trees 
had been used by them, the gum exuding from the wounds, in that case sealing the 
eggs in beyond escape. 
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'' The males have begun to die, and are found in numbers under the trees ; the 
females are yet busy with their peculiar office. The length of wood perforated on 
efifcch branch varied from one to two and a half feet averaging probably eighteen 
inches; these seemed to be the work of one insect on each twig, showing a wonderful 
fecundity. 

"The recurrence of three * locust-years' is well remembered in this locality — 1834 > 
1851 and 1868. There has been no variation from the usual time, establishing the 
regularity of their periodical appearance." 

As regards the time and mode of hatching, Mr. S. S. Rath von, of Lancaster, Pa., cou- 
tributes to the same journal some new and valuable facts, which we quote: " With 
reference to the eggs and yoang of the seventeen-year cicada, your correspondent from 
Haverford College, Philadelphia, is not the only one who has failed to produce the 
young by keeping branches containing eggs in their studios. I so failed in 1834 and 
1851, and indeed I have never heard that anyone has succeedeil in that way, who has 
kept them for any great length of time. In the brood of 1868, the first cicadas appeareil 
here in a body, on the evening of the second day of June. The first pair in coUUy I ob- 
served on the 21st, and the first female depositing on the 26th of the same month. 
The first young were excluded on the 5th of August. All these dates are some ten 
days later than corresponding observations made by myself and others in former years, 
On the 15th of July I cut off some apple, pear, and chestnut twigs containing eggs, 
and stuck the ends into a bottle containing water, and set it in a broad, shallow dish 
also filled with water, the whole remaining out of doors exposed to the weather, what- 
ever it might be. The young continued «to drop out on the water in the dish for a full 
week, after the date above men tioned. I could breed no cicadas from branches that were 
dead and on which the leaves were withered, nor from those that from any cause had 
fallen to the ground, and this was also the case with Mr. Vincent Bernard, of Kennet 
Square, Chester County, Pa. After the precise time was known, fresh branches were 
obtained, and then the young cicadas were seen coming forth in great numbers, by half a 
dozen observers in this county. As the fruitful eggs were at least a third larger than 
they were when first deposited, I infer that they require the moisture contained in living 
wood to preserve their vitality. When the proper time arrives and the proper con- 
ditions are preserved, they are easily bred, and indeed I have seen them evolve on 
the palm of my hand. The eyes of the young cicadas are seen through the egg-skin 
before it is broken." 

Mr. Riley, in an interesting account of this cicada in his First Anuual Report on 
Noxious, Beneficial, and Other Insects of Missouri for 1869, has shown that in the 
Southern States thirteen-year broods of this insect are found. He remarks : " It was 
my good fortune to observe that besides the seventeen-year broods, the appearance of 
one of which was recorded as long ago as 1633, there are also thirteen-year broods, 
and that, though both sometimes occur in the same States, yet, in general terms, the 
seventeen-year broods may be said to belong to the Northern and the thirteen-year 
broods to the Southern States, the dividing line being about latitude 38°, though in 
some places the seventeen-year brood extends below this line, while in Illinois tho 
thirteen-year brood runs up considerably beyond it. It was also exceedingly grati- 
fying to find, four months after I had published this fact, that the same discovery 
had been made years before by Dr. Smith, though it had never been given to the 
world." 

Mr. Riley predicts that in Southern New England a brood will appear in 1677 and 
1885. Probably the Plymouth brood, which appeared in 1872, will not appear again 
for seventeen years, namely, in 1889, the two broods noticed by Riley appearing west 
of this town. As regards its appearance in Plymouth, Mass., Harris states that it 
appeared there in 16.33. The next date given is 1804, *'but, if the exact period of 
seventeen years had been observed, thev should have returned in 1803." 

Mr. B. M. Watson informs me, from his personal observation, that it also appeared 
in 1838, 1855, and 1872. In Sandwich it appeared in 1787, 1804, and 1821. In Fall 
River it appeared in 1831, in Hadley in 1818, in Bristol County in 1784, so that, as re- 
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marked by Harris and others, it appears at diSiereDt yean in places not for from each 
other. So that while in Plymouth and Sandwich we may look for its reappearance 
in 1689, in Fall River it will come in 1865, or four yeara earlier. 

There aro three apt'Vim of Cicada in the Northern 8tat«s, and, in order that they 
may not be confounded in stndying the times of appearance of the difl'erent broods of 
the seventeen- year species, 1 add a short description of each form, so that they may 
bt readily rcooj^nizod in the winged and immature states. 


^^ 


^' 


Fia. 9.— The levBiitecii'yHr Cicada and pupa ; <<i, bl, d, puitlmi of sgga (<); /, lura. — After Blley. 

The two larger species are the seventeen-year locust (Cicada teptemdedm) and the 
dog-day cicada (C. pruinosa). Pig. 9, copied from Riley's report, gives a good idea 
of the former species: a represents the pupa, i the same after the adult has escaped 
through the rent in the back, a the winged fly, d the holes in which the eggs e are in- 
serted. Fig. 9, / represents the larva as soon as hatched. The adult may be known 
hy it« rather narrow head, the black body, and bright red veios of the wings. The 
wings expand from two and a Iialf to three and a quarter inches. 

The papa is long and nurrow, and compared with that of C.pruinoia the head is 
longer and narrower, the autennse considerably longer, the separate joints being 
longer than those of ttie dog-day locust. The auterior thiglis (femora) are very large 
and swollen, smaller than in C. pruino$a, though not quite so thick, with the baiia^ 
spine shorter than in that species, while the snag or supplementary tooth is larger and 
nearer the end ; the next spine, the basal one of the series of five, is three times na 
large as the next one, white in C. pruinoKa it is of the same size, or, if anything, 
smaller. The toe joint (tarsus) projects over two-tliirds of the length heyoud the end 
of the shank (tibia), while in the other species it only projects half its length. The 
terminal segment of the body is rather larger than in C. prvinoia. The body is shin- 
ing gnm-color or hooey-yellow, witli the binder edge of the abdominal segments 
thickened, but no darker than the rest of the l>ody. Length, one inch (.90-1.00); 
width, about a third of an inch (.3r>), being rather smaller than that of C. jTvinoia and 
much larger than that of C. rtmoia. 

ffli. Thh wiiite-uned trek hopper. 

Thelia KniviltaUi Harris. 

Order Hemiihtira ; family Mf.mbracid.-.^. 

Conunon npon oak limbs and twigs, puncturing them and sacking their joices. 
This tree hopper is foand on the oak in Jnly . It is about four-tenths 
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of an inch in length ; the thorax is brown, has a short obtuse horn ox- 
tending obliquely upwards from in front, and there is a white line on 
the back extending from the top of the horn to the hinder extremity, 
(Harris.) 

26. The oak blight. 

JSriosoma qtierd Fitch. 

Order Hemiptkra ; family AriiiDiE. 

A species of blight, or a wooly aphis upon oak limbs, puncturing them and exhaust- 
ing them of their sap. 

This blight is very like a similar insect upon the basswood. The 
winged individuals are black throughout, and slightly dusted over with 
an ash-gray powder resembling mold. The fore wings are clear and 
glassy, with their stigma-spot dusky and feebly transparent, their rib- 
vein black, and their third oblique vein abortive nearly or quite to the 
fork. It is 0.16 long to the tips of its wings. (Fitch.) 

27. The white oak scale-insect. 

Lecanium quercifex Fitch. 

Order Hemiptera ; family Coccid^e. 

Adhering to the smooth bark of the limbs of the white oak, in June, an oval, 
convex, brownish- black scale, about 0.30 inch long and 0.18 wide, its margin paler 
and dull yellowish. (Fitch.) 

28. The qukrcituon scale-insect. 

Lecunium quercitronis Fitch. 
Order Hemipteua ; family Coccid^e. 

On the small limbs of the black oak, a scale like the preceding but smaller, and oi 
a nearly hemispherical form ; its color varying from brownish-^black to dull reddish and 
pale dull yellow, with a more or less distinct stripe of paler yellow along the middle 
of its back, and the paler individuals usually mottled with black sx>ots or stripes. 
Length, 0.20; width, 0.16 inch. (Fitch.) 

These scales are parasitized by Platygaster lecanii Fitch. 

29. The oak-tumor gall-fly. 
Cynips quercud-tuhet' Fitch. 

Order Hymenoptera ; family Cynipid.*:. 

On or near the ends of the small limbs and twigs of the white oak, hard irregular 
swellings thrice as thick as the twig below them, the bark upon them of a brighter 
cherry-red color than elsewhere, and their substance internally corky and woody ; 
produced by the stings of a small black gall-fly with dull pale yellow antenna), mouth 
and legs, its hind shanks and its anteume towards their tips being dusky, its length 
0.08 and to the tips of its wings 0.13. (Fitch.) 

30. The oak-tree gall-fly. 
Cynips quercm-arbos Fitch. 

Order Hymenoptera ; family Cynipid.e. 

Swellings similar to those above described, growing on the tips of the limbs of aged 
and large white-oak trees; producing a small black gall-lly having all its legs and 
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antonniB of a bright pale yellow color, and one more joint In the latter organs than 
in the preceding species in the males, which sex is 0.06 in length, and to the tips of 
its wings 0.10. (Fitch.) 

31. The oak-potato gall-fly. 
Cynips quercus-hataius Fitch. 

Order Hymknoptera ; family CYNiPiDiE. 

A large, hard, uneven swelling, three-fourths of an inch thick and twice or thrico 
as long, resembling a potato in its shape, growing on white-oak twigs more distant 
from their ends than the oak-tumor ; producing a small black gall-fly wiih the basal 
joints of its autennse and its legs dull pale yellow, its thighs and hind shanks blacky 
and its middle shanks often dusky, the antennte in the female with thirteen Joints, 
and the length of this sex 0.09. (Fitch.) 

* 32. The oak-bullet gall-flies. 
Callaspidia quercus-glohulus Fitch, and Cynips oneratua Harris. 

Order Hymenoptera ; family CYNiPiDiE. 

Smooth globular galls the size of a bullet, growing singly, or two, three or more in a 
cluster, upon white-oak twigs, internally of a corky texture, each containing in its 
center a single worm, lying in an oval whitish shell resembling a little egg 0.15 in 
length ; producing sometimes a black gall-fly with tawny-red legs and the second 
veinlet of its wings elbowed or angularly bent backwards, it-s length 0.15 ; sometimes 
a smaller fly (C oneratus) of a clear pale yellow color, almost white, with a broad 
black stripe the whole length of its back, which color in the males is more extended, 
reaching down upon the sides, its length 0.12. (Fitch.) 

These species are parasitized by two chalcid flies, Macroglenes querci- 
globuli Fitch, and Pterotnalua onerati Fitch. 

33. The oak-fig gall -ply. 

Cynips quercua-fious Fitch. 

Order Hymenoptera ; family Cynipid.e. 

Surrounding the twigs of white oaks in a dense cluster, resembling preserved figs 
packed in boxes, each molded to the shape of those pressing against its sides, hollow 
bladder-like galls of the pale dull yellow color of a faded oak leaf, each gall produc- 
ing a small black fly with the lower half of its head, its antennsB and legs pale dull 
yellow, its hind shanks dusky and its abdomen beneath reddish-brown, its antennts 
with fifteen and in the female thirteen joiuts. Length 0.06, females 0.10, and to the 
end of their wings 0. 14. (Fitch. ) 

34. The wool-sower gall-fly. 
Cynipa seminator Harris. 

Order Hymenoptera ; family Cynipid^. 

A round mass resembling wool, from the size of a walnut to that of a goose egg^ 
growing on the side of or surrounding white-oak twigs in June, of a pure white color, 
or tinged or speckled with rose-red, and in autumn the color of sponge ; producing 
small shining black gall-flies with bright tawny yellow legs and antenniP, and in the 
female the head and thorax cionamoii-red; their antennt'e of fifteen and fourteen 
joints; length 0.08, and females 0.11 inch. (Fitch.) 
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INJURING THE LEAVES. 
35, The fokkbt tent caterpillar. 
Cliiiooampa d'aatria HUbnei; (Clwiocampa ei/hatica Harrifl). 
Order Lkpidoptera ; family Bom bycid.k. 
A cateq)i11ar like the apple-tree tent-caterpillar, but differing from it in Iiaviug » 
row of oval white opota instead of a whiteatripealong itaback; the colon j- spinning a 
cobweb-like nest against tlie Bide of the tree ; apinning a whitish cocoon, the moth 
appearing early in July. 

Theneats of this caterpillar, unlike thepromiDentteutsof C.americana, 
80 abnndant in wild-ctLerry trees and ueglected orchards, are seldom 
seen, as tliey are of so slight a texture and are so much less conspicuous 
objects than the t«nt-like whitish nests of C. americana ; but the cater- 
pillars are not infrequently met with. After spinning, about the middle 
of June in the Northern States, a dense oblong cocoon, the caterpillar 
lies in it about twenty days, the moth appearing the early part of July. 
It occurs in the Atlantic and Southern States. Fitch states that it also 
occurs on the apple and cherry, the walnat, and other trees. Mr. &iley 
informs me that this is as destructive as any caterpillar to the foliage of 
the oak in the Southern States, being far more injurious than stated by 
Fitch, who quotes with disapproval Abbot's statement (Insects of Geor- 
gia, p. 117) that they are "sometimes so plentiful in Virginia as to strip 
the oak trees bare." 

Tht caterpillar. — Pale blue, sprinkled over with black points and dot«. Along the 
midtlle of the back is a row of ten or eleven oval or diamond-shaped white apota; be- 
hind each of these spots is a much smaller white spot, occupying the 
middle of each segment. On the hinder part of each wing are three 
crinkled and more or less pale orange-yellow linee, nhich are edged 
with black. On each side also is a continuous .ind somenhat broader 
stripe of the same yellow color, 
similarly edged on each side 
with black. Lower down on 
I each side of the body is a paler 
yellow or cream-colored stripe, 
the edges of which are more 
jiig);ed and irregular than thoae 
of the one above it. Length 
1.50 inches. (Fit«h.) 

The maleraolh usually measures 
1,20 across its spreail wings. Its 
thorax is deusely coated with soft 
■('o^lh^cBk(PD^ ''^'™ "f a nau kin-yellow color. 
Its abdomen is covered with 
shorter haii-8, which are light umber or cinnamon brown ou the back and tip and paler 
or nankin yellow on the sides. The antenn» are gray, freckled with brown scales, and 
their branches are very dark brown. Theface ishrown with the tips of the feelers pale 
gray. The fore wings are gray, varied more or less with nankin yellow, and they are 
divided into three nearly equal portions by two straight dark brown lines, which cross 
them obliquely, pai«Ilel with each other and with the bind margin. The space between 
these lines is usually brownish and darker than the rest of the wing, being quite often 
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of the same dark brown color as the lines, whereby they become wholly lost. Some- 
timea the hind stripe is perceptibly margined on its bind side by a pale yellowish line.. 
The fringe is of the same dark brown color with the oblique linesi with two whitish 
alternations towards its outer end. Bat sometimes it is of the same color with the 
wings and edged along its tip with whitish. The hind wings are of a uniform pale 
umber or cinnamon brown, sometimes broadly grayish on the outer margin, and acroea 
their middle a faint darker brown band is usually perceptible, its edges on each side 
indefinite. The fringe is of the same color with the wings or slightly darker and is 
tipped with whitish. The under side is paler umber brown, the hind wings often gray, 
and both pairs are sometimes crossed by a narrow dark brown band, which on the 
hind wings are curved outside of the middle. All back of this band on both wings 
is often paler, and more so near the band. 

The female is 1.75 in width, and, in addition to the shortness of the branches of her 
antennse, differs from the male in her fore wings, which are proportionally narrower 
and longer, with their hind margin cut off more obliquely and slightly wary along its 
edge. Hence, also, the dark brown lines cross the wings more obliquely, the hind one 
in particular forming a much more acute angle with the outer margin. And all the 
wing back of this line is sometimes paler or of a brownish ashy color. And the fringe 
of these wings has not the two whitish alternations which are often so conspicuoua 
in tho male. The head and fore part of the thorax is cinnamon brown. The abdomen 
is black, clothed with brown hairs, though very thinly so on the anterior part of each 
segment, where these hairs are intermingled with silvery gray scales. (Fitch.) 

36. The California n tent caterpillar. 

Cliaiocampa calif <n^ica Packard. 

Feeding on the scrubby oak, in abundance near San Francisco, a tent-caterpillar 
with a black head and a double rusty black dorsal line, appearing from the middle of 
March till the middle of April. 

"This species," says Mr. Stretch (in Papilio, vol. i,No. 6), "is exceed- 
ingly abundant in the neighborhood of San Francisco, and is probably 
widely distributed.'' Near San Francisco its favorite food-plant is a 
species of scrubby oak, Q, agrifolia, but it is sometimes found on the 
blackberry {Rubus) and other shrubby plants. Its depredations do not 
seem to have extended to the orchards. The nests may be seen in warm 
localities as early as the middle of March, while in those more exposed 
they are not seen till the middle of April ; but both these dates are suf- 
ficiently early to protect the orchards. The larvae pupate in about six 
weeks from the eggj and the imago appears in about a fortnight. 

Larva. — Head black, legs black; abdominal feet pale testaceons. Body black,, 
faintly dusted with rusty, which forms an exceedingly broken and indistinct lateral 
line, and a more complete double doraal line. Each segment carries a lateral, trans- 
verse, very faint linear dot, above the lateral line. The dorsal and lateral hairs are 
all tawny. The general appearance of the larva is tawny brown. Length about 1.40 
inches. 

Cocoon, — Constructed in the crevices of bark or in the angles of masonry, where ac- 
cessible, and consisting of a loose, white web, in which is suspended the long ovate 
cocoon of dense papery consistency, thickened with a yellowish powdery gum.. 

(Stretch.) 

37. The Pacific oak tent caterpillar. 

CliaiooaMpa oonsiricta Stretch. 

Feeding on the leaves of the Sonoma oak of California, a tent-caterpillar, with an 
irregnlar black dorsal stripe and transforming at the end of May, the moth appear- 
ing late in June. 
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The following descriptions of larva, chrysalis, and cocoon of this moth 
is copied from Mr. Henry Edwards's account in the Proceedings of the 
California Academy of Sciences, vol. v, 1874, p. 368. 

Larva. — Head slate-gray, with black spots ; mouth-parts black, tipped with dull 
yellow. Body slate-gray, covered laterally with fine black speckles. Along the middle 
of the dorsal region is an irregular black stripe, marked on its sides with waved orange 
lines, and surmounted at the union of the segments by a double tuft of chestnut- 
brown hairs. On the second and third segments, in the middle of the notched black 
line, is a stripe of dull white. From the base of the orange-brown tufts spring a few 
scattered black hairs, longest anteriorly, and from the forepart of each segment arise 
lateral tufts of white hairs. The stigmata are orange, with black central points. 
Above the base of the feet is a black interrupted line, out of which spring other white 
hairs, irregularly disposed. Under side dull velvety black, with the anterior portion 
of each segment whitish. Feet and prologs black, yellpw at their tips. Length 1.85 
inches. Food-plant, Quercus sonomensis Benth. 

The larva is frequently attacked by a species of Ichneumon, the eggs of which are 
visible'on the head and anterior segments. 

Chrysalis. — Chestnut-brown, with few hairs along the base of each segment. 

Coooon. — Ovo -lanceolate, very silky, yellowish white, with some portions glued in 
compact mass, and whiter than the remainder. Chrysalis only imperfectly seen 
through the web. Larva May 22, changed to chrysalis May 29. Imago, June 16. 

The caterpillar of a species of Glisiocampa, which differs from the 
two Californian species just described and from the eastern ones, the 
moth of which we did not obtain, was abundant at Virginia City and 
Helena, Mont., on the leaves of the wild rose so common near those towns, 
its conspicuous tents readily attracting the eye. A half-grown la^^^a, 
found, June 16, at Virginia City, measuring 0.75 inch in length, had a blue- 
black head. The body was blue on the sides, with dark spots ; a black 
subdorsal spot rudely resembling a St. George's cross occurred on each 
side of each ring. The median dorsal line is pale blue, interrupted by 
the sutures between the segments. On each side of the line is a brown 
ochreous patch. The hairs are ochreous brown; the long ones paler. 
When fully grown it is about the size of the Eastern teut-catjcrpillar (C. 
am€ricana)j i. e., an inch and a half. The mature larva found at Helena, 
June 21, was described from life in my notes, as follows : 

Head grayish brown; body pale, grayish-blue on the sides, speckled with black, 
with a large black squarish patch, extending above into the subdorsal broad longi- 
tudinal band, which is mottled with bright ochreous brown, short wavy liues. A pale 
bluish distinct longitudinal broad median dorsal stripe interrupted by the sutures 
between the segments. Hairs long, pale brown. Body blackish beneath. 

At this date the caterpillars had begun to be full ted, and one cater- 
pillar had spun a cocoon under a stone. 

This caterpillar differs from that of C. americana in having a broad 
blue dorsal stripe instead of a white one, and there is no broad longitu- 
dinal black stripe, as in the Eastern cateri)illar. The moth probably 
differs from any of the Pacific coast species, the larva being quite unlike 
that of Glisiocampa calif ornica Pack., which is closely allied to C. ameti- 
cana. It also differs decidedly from the caterpillar of C constricta 
Stretch, the dorsal stripe being blue instead of black. 
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38. The Calipornian lappet-moth. 

Gaatropacha californica Pack. 

Order Lepidoptera; family Bombycid^. 

Feeding in California on tlie oak as well as apple and pear trees, and spinnin)^ thin 
and irregular webs over the branches. 

The larva, and pupa and cocoon have as yet not been described. I 
extract the following notice of its habits, by Mr. Henry Edwards : 

The moth lays its eggs in June, and they must remain unhatched until the following 
spring. Just when the young shoots of the oaks ( Quercus agrifolia Nee) begin to appear, 
the larvad make their appearance also, spinning thin and irregular webs over the 
branches of the trees. In these wel^s they house mostly during the heat of the day, 
bat sally forth in the evening and at night for food. In this way they will soon strip 
a tree of its leaves, though ic is well to say that the oaks do not seem to be perma- 
nently affected, as they soon send forth fresh shoots, and toward the time that the 
caterpillars undergo their change to the chrysalis they are green and gay again. The 
larvjB retain the shelter of their web until after the third molt, when they wander 
away singly, are found everywhere, becoming sometimes a complete nuisance in gar- 
dens and fields. They feed in their more mature stages upon many plants besides the 
oak, eating with avidity willows, ash, JSaoulw calif ornicaj Phatinia arbutifolia, Arbutus 
menziesii, as well as apple and pear trees. Toward the end of May they spin their 
cocoons, seeming to have no choice of locality, but fixing themselves wherever they 
may chance to be, either on walls, palings, trunks, or branches of trees, stems of 
grapes, or among the leaves of herbaceous plants. The time in the chrysalis state is 
about eighteen to twenty-one days, hO that the moths emerge and are in the greatest 
abundance about the middle of June. They come very readily to light, and are a pest 
to the entomologist in his nocturnal rambles. I regret that I cannot now send yon 
descriptions of the larva and chrysalis. 

39. The C.vlifornian phryga^idea. 
Phryganidea calif ornka Pack. 

Order Lepidoptera ; family Zy^^knid.*:. 

Very destructive to young oaks, a naked, yellowish- white caterpillar, stiiped with 
black and white, with a large head, wandering incessantly over the bushes and feed- 
ing very rapidly ; spinning no cocoon, but the chrysalis, yellowish and black, attached 
by the tail to fences, &c. 

This iS; by its numbers and familiar habits, one of the best known and 
most destructive insects of California. The following account has been 
furnished me for Hayden's Report by Mr. Henry Edwards.* 

This insect is also very destructive to our young oaks, the caterpillars, which are 
perfectly naked and with the head almost monstrous in size, making their appearance 
about the same time as those of Gantropacha, They are 
restless little creatures, wandering incessantly over the 
trees, and feeding very rapidly. They spin no cocoon, but 
hang by the tail, like the larva of Vanesaaj &c. The 
change to the chrysalis is undergone in April and May, 
and the moths appear in about fifteen or sixteen days. 
There is a second brood of these insects, the imagos of 
the latter appearing in September and October. Indeed, yiq. 11.— Callfoniian Phryganl- 
fresh specimens are now upon the wing, though the second dea.— From Packard, 

brood is by no means so abundant as the first. I have observed that Phryganidea and 

* A. S. Packard, Jr., Report on the Rocky Mountain Locust, &.c. Hayden's Report U. Geological 
Survey of the Territories for 1875. 
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Gastropacha never associate apon the same tree, and I think that the former has 
always the mastery. This is perhaps owing to some excretion from its hody which is 
unpleasant to the Gastropacha; hat of course I do not speak with certainty as to this 
fact. It is, however, sure that they are never found in large quantities on the same 
tree. I am inclined to think that Phryganidea is more destructive to the oaks than 
the other species, as it feeds solely upon Qiiercm, while the other, as I have said, is 
not so particular in the choice of its food. I inclose my puhlished description of the 
eggs of Phryganidea, I quote Mr. Edwards's description of the egg and larva : 

The egg is spherical, a little flattened ahove, shining, yellowish- white at exclusion, 
attached in clusters of ahout ten or twelve to the upper sides of the leaves. The 
third day the apex of the egg assumes a dull orange hue, afterwards changing to a 
hright reddish-purple and gradually to a duller shade as the young larvte emerge. 
The eggs were laid hy a female in my possession on July 5. In the young larva the 
head is very large, almost monstrous, pale olive-hrown, with a narrow hlack line at 
hase; body pale canary-yellow, with four rows of black spots arranged longitudi- 
nally in lines. 

The larva is slender, with the head prominent, globose ; last segment but one 
humped; head pale brown; body black above, dirty green below, with abroad dorsal 
line of dirty greenish, divided by thre«^ narrow black lines, and the sutures faintly 
marked with same color. There is also a narrow, broken, stigmatal line of dirty 
greenish, and a similar line above each of the abdominal legs. Tip of the last seg- 
ment homy, the segment not being used to assist in progression, but usually slightly 
elevated; body smooth, transversely wrinkled. Younger specimens chiefly differ in 
the disproportionate size of the head. Length 0.90 to 1.00 inch. 

Pupaj naked, suspended by the tail, greenish white, with black markings ; all the 
sutures of the head, thorax, legs, and antennae lined with black. The mesothorax has 
a central black line ; the abdomen has a dorsal row of black points on the front e<lge 
of each segment, and a lateral row blending into each other towards the anal seg- 
ment, which is black; below with two sublateral series of black transverse spots 
nearly blending into two longitudinal bands. Length 0.75 inch. (Stretch.) 

Mr. Bebrens, of San Francisco, writes me that three generations of 
the Phryganidea appear irf a year. "In 1875 it, with the larva of the 
Oastropaxsha californicay ate our evergreen oaks to broomsticks. You 
could hear the caterpillars eat and their manure drop, the latter cover- 
ing everj-thing; it could be swept together by the bushelful. In the 
wake of both followed ichneumon parasites." 

This singular insect was originally, from a study of the moth alone 
referred by me to the Psychinfe, but Mr. R. H. Stretch, with a knowledge 
of its transformations, has shown that I was in error, and has placed it 
very properly in the Zygaenidfe, in his valuable work entitled ** Illus- 
trations of the Zygaenidfe and Bombycidte of North America" (1873). 
Having recently received specimens of the larvfe and pupie from Mr- 
James Behrens, it was at once evident on a cursory examination that the 
early stages show all the characteristic features of Alypia and Eudryas 
and the other higher members of the Zygaenidre. The venation of the 
moth is, however, aberrant, and this together with the dull- brown color- 
ation and semi-hyaline wings misled me into placing it near Psyche. 
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40. The orange-striped oak-worm. 

Anisota aenatoria HUbner. 

Order Lepidoptera; family BoMBYCiDiE. 

la Aa^ust, sometimes strippiug the trees, a spiny black caterpillar, with four orauge- 
yellovr stripes on the back and two along each side, with two black prickles above and 
two on each side, changing the following June to a large ocher-yellow moth, with a 
lar^e white dot on the fore wings. 

These prickly caterpillars, duriug certain years, as I have noticed at 
Amherst, Mass., so abound as to nearly strip large oak branches of their 
leaves, and is perhaps the most destructive of all our caterpillars to the 
foliage of the oak. The spines, if they happen to penetrate the skin, as 
Fitch and others have observed, sting like nettles. This species is the 
more injurious in the l^orthem States, while A. stigma is most destruct- 
ive in the Southern, Mr. Eiley informs me. According to Kiley, Mr. 
Bassett has bred a small ichneumon fly {Limneria (Banchus) fugitiva 
Say) from this caterpillar. Eiley has also bred it from the larva of 
Anisota stigma^ as well as other caterpillars. 

41. The speckled spiny oak-worm. 

Anisota stigma HUbner. 

Eating the leaves in September, in the Southern States especially, a w^orm like the 
preceding, bat of a bright tawny or orange color, with a dnsky stripe along the back 
and dusky bands along the sides, and with its prickles lengthened into thorn-like 
points. 

This worm is said by Mr. Eiley to be nearly as destructive in the 
Southern States as A. senatoria is in the Northern. 

Full-grown larva. — Average length, 50'»°». General color pale tawny-red, inclining to 
orange. The whole surface covered with bright yellow, almost white papilhe of dif- 
ferent sizes, gi\'ing a speckled appearance } the usual medio-dorsal narrow lino ; a broad 
SQbdorsal longitudinal stripe of a paler color and having a dingy oameous hue; a 
narrower sub-stigmatal stripe of the same hue. Horns and spines black and marked 
with white papillae, and with a tendency to branch, especially toward the tips; the 
longer horns on joint 2 being blunt-pointed, and also with white papilla) at the base. 
Head uniformly gamboge-yellow; cervical shield, anal plate, and plates on anal pro- 
legs of the same yellowish color as head. A pale medio- ventral line ; the thoracic 
legs pale, the prolegs with pale papilhe outside on a dark ground. 

The species is at once distinguished from the other species of the genus by the longer 
spines, their tendency to furcation and being speckled with white papilloB, and by 
the less distinct striping. (Riley.) 

42. The rosey-striped oak-worm. 

Anisota pellucida Hiibner. 

Order Lepidoptera ; family Bombycid.e. 

Eating the leaves in July, in New York, a two-horned prickly worm of an obscure 
gray or greenish color, with dull brownish-yellow or rosy stripes, and its skin rough 
from white granules. 

This species has been said by Fitch to have been common for many 
years in Salem, If . Y., where A. stigma has seldom been seen. The worms 
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mostly enter the ground to transform into the pupa early in August, 
though some remain on the trees as late as the middle of September. 

The following description is copied from Prof. G. H. French's Report 
of the Curator of the Museum of the Southern Illinois Normal Uni- 
versity, 1880. They occurred on different species of oak during the 
middle and last of September, most of them pupating by October 2d in 
the soil. 

Th£ caterpillar, — Length about 1.25 inches. General color pale dnU green, striped 
with fine red substigmatal, subdorsal, and dorsal stripes, the last very pale, so as to be 
almost obsolete. Head with a slightly yellowish tinge. On each segment there are 
six short black thorns or sharp points, the two on the back of the second segment 
behind the head being about J inch long, but the rest much shorter. 

We feidd also the following description furnished by Mr. Eiley, who 
has compared it with the caterpillar of Anisota stigma : 

Pelludda comes nearest to A. stigma in general appearance, but Ihe spines are shorter, 
more pointed, uniformly black ; the color is darker, being almost black, so that the 
papillflB, which are rather denser, give the dark portion a bluish cast; the subdorsal 
and sti^matal lines are of a more intense red inclining to pink, and the stigmatal 
line is rather broa<lor than the subdorsal. The average length is somewhat less and 
the larva more slender than in stigma; the shorter, blacker spines, deeper colors, and 
stronger contrast between the lines at once separating it from stigma, (Riloj-.) 

43. The oak tussock caterpillar. 

Halesidota mamlata Harris. 
Order Lepidoptera; family Bombycid.e. 

Feeding in September, a black, very hairy caterpillar, with yellow and black tnfts 
and yellow on the sides of the body ; the worm spinning late in September a yellow- 
ish gray oval cocoon, constnicted of silk, with the hairs of the caterpillar inter- 
woven ; the moth appearing the first week in June. 

TJic larva. — Cylindrical ; 1.30 inch long. Head large, slightly bilobed ; black, with 
a faint white streak down the front as far as the middle, where it becomes forked. 
Body above black, thickly covered with tufts of bright yellow and black hairs. On 
the second, third, and fourth segments the hairs are mixed, yellow and black ; those 
of the second and third segments, overhanging the head. From the fourth to the 
eleventh segments, inclusive, is a dorsal row of black tufts, the largest of which 
are on the tenth and eleventh segments ; the fourth and eleventh segments have 
also a black tuft on each side near the base. The hairs on the sides of the body, 
from the fifth to the tenth segments, inclusive, are all bright yellow, while those on 
the sides of the twelfth and thirteenth are mixed with black. On the third, fourth, 
eleventh, and twelfth segments are a few long, spreading, yellow hairs, much longer 
than those elsewhere. (Saunders.) 

The moth. — Light ocher-yellow, with large irregular light-brown spot* on the fore 
wings, arranged almost in transverse bands. It expands nearly an inch and three- 
quarters. (Harris.) 

44. The oak heterocampa. 
Heterocampa pulrerea Grote and Robinson. 

Order Lepidoptera; family Bombvcid.e. 

Feeding on the red and scarlet oaks in southern Illinois a large bright-green cater- 
pillar, the body deeper than broad, tapering a little from the middle to the head, but 
more behind, variously marked with purple and orange. (French.) 
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Professor French has reared this caterpillar, which occurred in Fnion 
County, Illinois, June 30th; July 6th it went into the dirt of the breed- 
ing-cage to pupate, the moth appearing August 6th. 

The caterpillar, — Length, 1.25 iuchos. General color bright green, head gray, first 
segment behind the head with two dark purplish black dorsal warts; from these a 
parpUsh-brown line extends backward. This pnrple-brown color extends over the 
back part of the sixth segment, the whole of the seventh, and most of the eighth. 
On the third segment begins a dorsal orange-patch, which reaches back to the sixth 
segment, filling the space between the purple lines. On the ninth segment is another 
orange-patch. The tenth segment has no purple and only a little orange below the 
stigmata. There is also a faint yellowish dorsal line. The eleventh segment has 
pnrple-brown subdorsal lines with orange on the back. These lines unite on the 
twelfth segment and form a broad dorsal line. Feet and legs pnrple. (French.) 

• 
45. The six-flapped slug worm. 

Phobetrum pithecium Smith and Abbot. 

Order Lepidoptera ; family Bombycid.e. 

A singular dark-brown short, broad, ovate, flattened caterpillar, with six long, 
tongue-like, slender, fleshy lateral appendages, sometimes feeding on the oak. 

This singular caterpillar, usually found on the plum, cherry, and 
apple; changes to a brown moth with very narrow wings. In the male 
the antennae are very broadly pectinated, and the remarkably long nar- 
row fore wings are partly transparent. Mr. Lintner has bred it from 
the oak. 

46. Cosmia orina Guen. 

Order Lepidoptera ; family NocruiDiE. 

A smooth yellowish-green larva, t^j inch long, body cylindrical, above pale yellow- 
ish green, with a dorsal line of yellow, less distinct on the anterior segments, and 
covered with flue dots and short streaks of yeUow, less numerous on the second and 
terminal segments. Head rather smooth, flattened in front, slightly bilobed, pale 
whitish-green. One specimen, which entered the chrysalis state on the 24th 'of June, 
produced the imago on the 18th of July. (Saunders.) 

47. The Polyphemus silk-worm. 

Telea polyphemua Hiibner. 

Feeding on the leaves in August and September, a large, fat, pale-green worm, as 
large as one's finger, with pearly red warts, with an oblique white line between the 
two lowermost warts ; the head and feet brown, and a brown Y-shaped line on the 

tail. 

The American silk- worm, not uncommonly met with on the oak, may 
be artificially reared in great abundance on the oak, and the silk, reeled 
from the cocoons, can make a durable and useful cloth. The large, thick, 
oval cocoons are attached to the leaves and fall with them to the ground 
in autumn. The eggs are laid in June, when the moths may be seen 
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flyiog at night. It is one of oar largest motbs, expanding from five to 
six inches, and is dull ocherous-yellow, with a large transparent eye- 


Flu. 12.— AinvriLan silk worm, natural aiie.— From racknril. 

like spot in the middle of each wing. It is not common enough to be 
destructive. 

48. Catooalu frateteuln Oroto and Robinson. 

Order LEPiPOPTEitA ; family NoCTl'lD.K. 

Living on tlie live oak ia early Bpring in Florida, romuiniug iu the jiupa state tiro 
weeks. (A. Kovbete, Bull. Brooklyn Eul. Soc. I, p. 44.) 

49. TiiK siSGLB-rxiTTKD Paraphia. 

Faraphia Hnijinnctaria Hawortb. 

Order Lkpidoitkra ; family PiiAL.tsiD.E. 

Eating the loavoa early in June, a gray span worm 1.40 iuch long, sprinkled with 
blackish dots and short lines, its head and neck a little thicker than the body, each 
Ting nilh a small squarish white spot above on its hind edge and with two blackish 
parallel lines on each side of this spot. 

Tliia moth ranges from New England to Texas; it is said by Fitch to 
feed on the oak, and by Abbot (in Guent^e) to lire on the "elm, oak, 
coumouiller^ &c. The Amilapis triplipunctata of Fitch is undonbtedly 
synonymous with Haworth's species, originally described as an English 
species. 

ne moli. — Of a uniform cleat fawQH:olor, without the naunl spots and speckles 
present in other species of the gouus ; a haaal, brown hair-line beat outward acutely 
on the median vein ; a broad, diffuse, dark median band common to both wiugs. The 
estradiscal line is dark, finely scalloped, curved outward below the costa, and sweep- 
ing inward below the first median venule ; beyond this line both wings are deeper 
fawn-color. At a little distance below the costa, and nearer the extradiscal line than 
the outer edge of the wing, is a couspicuons angular, clear, white spot. Fringe dark, 
the scallops filled with whitish scales. Hind wings like the anterior pair, though the 
estradiscal line is not sinuous, bat curved regularly outward. Beneath, paler than 
above; the median band ia distinct, and the extradiscal line more or loss so; the tints 
are much as above. The wings expand 1.40 inches. 
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49. The harlequin oak geometer. 

Aplodts mimosana Guen6e. 
Order Lepidoptera; family Phal^exid^. 

Feeding npon the leaves of the oak, a cylindrical brown geometric caterpillar, its 
back with singalar carved lateral appendages, covered with short, velvety hairs, 
changing to a pale yellowish browner pupa, with a simple candal spine, nearly \ an 
inch long. (Walsh). 

The moth, — Male antennfe moderately pectinated, body and wings pea green, the wings 
broad, the hinder pair well rounded, less angnlated than usual, anal angle square ; 
head and antennas white; front of the head bright rose-colored, except along the 
front edge. Palpi white, end of second joint and under side of the third joint roseate. 
Both pairs of wings crossed by linear, slightly- waved white lines. Inner line on the 
fore wings very near the base, regularly curved; outer line straight, waved, parallel 
with onter edge. Costa narrowly edged with white. Fringe white on both wings. 
Oater side of the fore femora green, of tibise dull red; two posterior pairs of tibise 
white. Abdomen white, green above at base, with a conspicuous white spot at base. 
Expanse of wings, 1^ inches. Ranges from New England to the Middle and Western 
States. 

50. The large scalloped winged geometer moth. 

Stenotrachelye approximaria Guen^e. 

lu the Southern States feeding on the oak a large geometer whose body is ash gray, 
washed with brown, wiih a dorsal series of white lozenges, lined with black and trav- 
ersed in their middle by a twin, interrupted black vascular line. Found in March 
and April, the moth remaining in the chrysalis. 

This caterpillar, according to Abbot (in Guen^e), lives in Georgia on 
Shnilax rotundifoUa and laurifolia^ and, according to Abbot, on Quercus. 
This species is known to inhabit I^ortli Carolina as well as Georgia. 

The moth, — It may be recognized by the deeply scalloped wings, and the large head, 
which is rather swollen in front. It is whitish gray, the wings clear, not bordered 
with brown. The fore wings with two distinct, heavy, black lines, the inner very 
near the base of the wing, regularly curved, a little pointed on the costa. Outer line 
bent at right angles on the basal third of the first median vein, the line thence going 
straight to the costa, though zigzag in its course; from the rectangular bend, the line 
follows a course subparallel to the median line, where it again turns rectangularly, 
ending on the middle of the inner edge of the wing. An inner reddish-brown line is 
parallel and near it below the median vein, and above passes just within the faint 
discal dot. Beyond this line the wing is speckled with transverse short, linear spots. 
A scalloped marginal, distinct black line. Expanse of wings, 1.90 inches. 

51. The two-lixed oak geometer moth. 

Endropia hilinearia Packard. 

A geometric caterpillar feeding on the oak; becoming a chrysalis early in July, 
emerging as a moth two weeks later. 

The moth. — Clear fawn-brown ; wings much darker and less spotted than in the other 
species of Endropia. Body and wings concolorous ; front edge of the fore wings paler 
than the rest of the wing and spotted finely, especially on the edge, with brown 
i}I>f€k6. Two brown hair-lines, the inner situated on the basal, and the outer on the 
outer third of the wing ; the inner line bent on the front edge of the wing. Outer line 
a little curved outward in the middle of the wing. Half-way between this line and 
the Outer edge of the wing is a diiinse, interrupted, faint grayish band with a few 
dark scales, often wanting, and connecting with an oblique apical patch, also con- 
dolorous with the front edge of the wing. Outer edge of the wing deeply notched, 
4 BIL 
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the eight acute points (including the apex, which is very acute) tipped with a few 
black scales, the firinge being whitish between. Beneath, body and wings ocher- 
yellow, especially in the middle of the wings. Both wings marked alike with a basal? 
diffuse, broad brown line, and an outer much curved brown hair-line. An outer row 
of dark patches forming a faint broken line. An apical, oblique, whitish patch. 
Hind edge of fore wings with darker spots and patches than elsewhere. Expanse of 
wings, 1.30-1.65 inches. This fine moth occurs all over the United States and on the 
Pacific coast from California to Oregon. 

52. The three-toothed oak geometer moth. 

£ttdropia pectinaria Guen^e. 

Living on the oak and other trees a large gray measuring worm, transforming to a 
large Endropia, with three sharp teeth in the hind wings. 

The transformations of this moth have been observed by Abbot in 
Georgia, who found it living on the oak and poplar in April. It changes 
to a chrysalis at the beginning of May, and the moth appears at the 
end of the same month. 

Larva. — Pale green, with the sutures and sides reddish, a double angle bordere<l 
with reddish on the second segment, another more salient on the sixth, and finally 
another on the tenth; the fifth has on each side a small pointed tubercle. Head and 
feet concolorous. 

Moth. — ^The hind wings with a large tail and toothed; the fore wings angularr 
sickle-shaped. Body and wings pale whitish-ash. Wings thickly covered with fine 
speckles. Fore wings with t hree lines, the usnal inner and outer line, and a third 
wavy submarginal hair-line. The two inner lines distinct, of even width, a littlr 
oblique, not waved ; the innermost line situated exactly on the inner third, the outer 
line on the outer third of the wing. Front edge of the fore wings stained with red- 
dish on the end of the outer line. Submarginal hair-line wavy, sinuate, reddish,, 
situated half-way between the outer line and the edge of the wing, and disappearing 
below the second median venule, scalloped between each venule, much more distinct 
below than above. On the hind wings a single brown line, and traces of a submargi- 
nal wavy line. Beneath, paler than above, with the lines reproduced beneath, and dull 
colored; the third submarginal line on both wings partly obsolete, but clearer than 
above ; fringe reddish. Expanse of wings 1.50 inches. Ranges from Maine to Missouri- 

The parent of this caterpillar, which is found in the United States, 
north and south, and west as far as Kansas, may be known by the 
three well-marked teeth on the apical half of the hind wings, by the 
clear border of the wings, and the dark clear lines on the under side. 

The caterpillar lives in Georgia on the oak and other trees, according 
to notes left after his death by Abbot, and is of a pale yellowish gray, 
with a dorsal lozenge-like mark. The 4th segment is darker, and on 
the back of the 8th, 9th, and 10th are also two obscure marks bifid 
anteriorly on the first, and carryin«» a blackish angle on each extremity 
of the second. The head and feet are concolorous. It is found in 
Georgia in May and June, and the moth is disclosed towards the end of 
this last month. A second generation enters the chrysalis state towards 
the middle of July to appear as moths in the beginning of August. In 
the Northern States the species is undoubtedly only single-brooded. 

Besides these geometric caterpillars, that of Metrocampa perJaria 
Guen6e should be looked for on the oak, as its closely allied European 
congener {M. inargaritati) feeds ou the elm, hornbeam, birch, and oak. 
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53. The green and red oak span worm. 

Metanema qitercivoraria Goen^. 

Feeding on the oak, a pale green span worm, marked with red, changing to a 
brownish gray chrysalis, from which a beautiful sickle- winged moth comes. 

54. The leaf-rolling weevil. 

Attelahus hipMtulatus Fabr. 

Soiling np the leaves of the red, post, and laurel oak (Q. imhricaria)^ late in April, 
forming compact, cylindrical cases containing a single egg ; the case dropping to the 
ground, the larva after hatching feeding on the food around it, and finally tranflforming 
into a long-snouted weevil. A second brood of larvse in July. (Mnrtfeldt.) 

This beetle has the carious habit of rolling up a leaf, trimming and 
tacking in the lower ends with her beak. The egg is first deposited near 
the tip of the leaf, and a little to one side; the blade of the leaf is then 
cat through on both sides of ^the midrib, about an inch and a half be- 
low; a row of punctures is made on each side of the midrib of the sev- 
ered portion, which facilitates folding the leaf together, upper surface 
iaside, after which the folded leaf is tightly rolled up from the apex to 
the transverse cut, bringing the egg in the center; the concluding oper- 
ation is the tucking in and trimming off the irregularities of the ends. 
A few days after completion the cases, first observed the latter part of 
April, drop to the ground ; by May 15 several larvae hatched and fed on 
the dry substance of their nest, and by the end of May they pupate 
within the nest; this state lasted from five to seven days, the first 
beetles issuing by June 2, while a second brood of larvee may be found 
early in July. (Murtfeldt.) 

The larva. — Average dorsal length, 0.22 inch ; diameter on abdominal segments, 0.06 
inch, tapering anteriorly from fourth segment. Yellowish white ; thoracic segments 
slightly depressed on the back and smaller beneath; abdominal segments convex 
above and flat beneath, each one divided into three irregalar shallow transverse folds, 
lateral surfaces with a double row of smooth polished oval tubercles, most symmetrical 
in form and position from segments 4 to 11 inclusive ; above the tubercles on each seg- 
ment is a deep depression. Head horizontal, rounded, small, about half the diameter 
of segment next behind, into which it retreats ; white, the mandibles and other mouth 
parts reddish brown, surrounded by long hail's. 

The pupa is cream white, 0. 1*2 inch long ; abdominal segtnents sharply ridged ; pos- 
terior extremity terminates in a pair of bristly points, white, tipped with brown. 

Tk€ beetle is a small, highly polished black weevil, with two large orange-red spots 
at bases of the wing-cover. (Miss Murtfeldt.) 

I have also found, May 30, on the leaves of the oak near Providence, 
the rolls li^ade by a species of Attelabus, apparently, but they were 
slenderer than those of the Attelabus found upon the alder. 

I have also found on the leaves of the oak at the end of May, near 
Providence, Cryptorhynchus hisignatus Say. It may prove to live at the 
expense of this tree. 

55. The T^THTK blotch oak- leaf iMINER. 

lAthocolletie hamadryadella Clemens. 

Order Lepidoptera ; family Tineu).e, 

Making a whitish blotch-like mine upon the upper surface of the leaves of different 
oaks, a minute, flat, horny, footless, active, brownish-yellow larva, which transforms 
within the mine in a delicate disc-like cocoon. (Comstock.) 
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Several species of oak are injured bj' tliis leaf miner, wUicli ranges 
from New York to Washingtou. Sometimes each leaf will contain on 
an average four or tiveminers, audyouug shade trees are thus weakeoeil 
by their attacks in June. There are iuWashiugtou five or six broods of 
moths. The best remedy is to collect and burn the fallen leaves in the 
spring, since they contain the worms in their final stage before trans- 
forming. 

TAenoU lilts white frODt wings, with three broad trregalar bronze bands across 
each one, each band being bordered with block on ita inner aide. The hind winga are 
siWory. The wings expand 0.2S inch. (Comstock.) 

56. Bradiyi aroia Melsheimer. 

Order Coleoptera ; family Bt*PREaT[D£. 

I have found this small Buprestid upon the leaves of the oak early in 
summer in Maine, and late in May uear Providence, B. I. It most pro- 
bably miuea the leaves of the oak, but ita habits are not yet known. 

(We introduce a cut of B. cervt/inosa, much enlarged, to illustrate a 
larva of this genus.) 


Lilho<!oUftia Jitthella Clemens. 

Order Lepidoptbra ; family Tixeid.g. 

Forming a teat-like mine on the under surface of the teaves of diilei«at speoies of 
oiiks, a minute, nearly cylindrical, wliite larva. (Comstock.) 

The mine is visible on both sides of the leaf, while that 
of L. hamadryadeUa is to be seen only on the upper side. 
The insect hybemat«s in the pupa state within the leaves, 
80 that the same general remedy of gathering and burning 
the leaves will apply to this as to the preceding leaf-miner. 

The molk has pale reddish aaS'roii fore wings, with a slight brassy bne. 
Along the front edge (coata) are five silvery-white costal streaks ; on the 
inner margin are two cous|)icDons silvery doraal streaks, while the hind 
wing« are grayish fusconn. (Cometock,) 

58. The oak-leaf phylloxera. 

Fii. 13 — Ijirvft Phylloiera rilfgi Lichtenateiu. 

of Bncbya 

yrom°F»rt Forming a yellow circular sp >t on the under side of the Icof, but show- 
B^' tng plainly above, of the white and jiost oak ; the species of small size 

and unnsually slender, and with long tubercles in the pupa. (Riley, ) 

INJUEINO THE SEEp (ACORNS). 

5&. The a corn worm. 

Bttlaniiiut rKlai Say. 

Order Coleopteba; fumily Cuhculiokid.e. 

\ grab like the chestnut borer, boring into the acorns and transforming into a simf- 
Inr beetle, which ia "eaailydistinguiahed&om P. nai'aat by the finer, more rectilinear 
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lostram, and it always differs from B. noBicuB in having no bands or n'Ma, the elytra 
being uniformly spotted, as in ^partus Schoen. This ig 
the species I breed from acorns, and I believe it also in- 
fests hazel-nnts." (Riley.) 

60. Tecb acorn moth. 

Holcocera glandulella Riley. 

Order Lepidopteba ; family Tineii>je. 

Occupying the deserted holes of the acorn weevil, a ? 
laiTOW-winged moth which drops an egg in the hole, fig. 14.-Aoorn weeva BaliiH 
from which hatches a slender grayish white or yellowish n»8 reoios.— >After Riley, 
worm with 16 legs andl)lue black dorsal marks, with a light brown conical shield and 

dusky anal plate. The moth with 
silvery-gray fore wings, marked with 
dull reddish ; two distinct dark dis- 
cal spots; a pale transverse stripe 
across the basal third of wing, slight- 
ly bent inwards at the middle ; this 
stripe is well relieved behind by a 
dark shade, which generally extends 
from the bend to the costa above the 

discal spots, forming a more or less 

Tlfi. 15. — Acorn moth (f.) ; a, h, acorns containing the i-x' aa* i i a^ i^ *^ ^-^ 

worn; c, front end of the wora ; d and e, side and top dwtinct triangular shade in the an- 

view of a segment.-- After Kiley. terior middle portion of the wing. 

Hind wings brownish gray. Expanse of wings, 0,50-0.80 inch. (Riley.) 

The following insects are also known to prey upon the oak : 



Lepidopteba. 

61. The banded hair streak butterfly. Tliecla calamus (Hiibner). 

62. Eed spotted purple butterfly. Basilarchia astyanax (Pabr.). 

63. Viceroy butterfly. Basilarchia archippus (Cramer). 

64. Tiger swallow-tail. Fapilio glaticus Linn. 

65. Sleepy dusky- wing butterfly. ThanaOs brizo Bard & Leconte. 

66. Juvenal's dusky- wing. Thanaos ennius Scudd. Burgiss. 

67. The oak tussock moth. Halesidota tessellaris. Basswood (Walsh). 

68. The hickory tussock moth. S. caryce Harris. 

69. Clinton's tussock moth. Farorgyia cKntonii O. & B. (Coquillet in 

Can. Ent., xii, 44). 

70. The lo moth. Syperchiria io (Fabr.). 

71. The Maia moth. Eucronia maia (Drury). 

72. Eeterocampa pulverea G. & E. (French, Can. Ent., xii, 88.) 

73. The oak slug worm. EucUa monitor Packard. 

74. Euclea querceti (H. Sch.). 

75. Euclea quercicola (H. Sch.). Allied to these is Callochlora chloria 

H. Sch., Fig. 16, the larva of which may be found on the oak. 

76. Edema alhifrons (Gm.-Abb.). (Harris' Correspondence, p. 304.) 

77. Nadata gibhosa (Gm.-Abb.) ? (Harris' Correspondence, p. 308.) 
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78. Orgyia guloso H. Edwards. (Edwards in Papilio, I, p. 61.) 

79. Catoc^la ooccinata Grote. (Coquillet in Papilio, I, p. 66.) 

80. Nematocampa filamentaria Guen^e. (Figured in Packard's Guide. 

81. Therina endropiaria Packard. (Goodell, Can. Ent., xi, 194.) 

82. Bakruma pallida Comstook, 

83. Oak-leaf Tortrix. ArgyroUpia quercifoliana Fitch, 5th Eep., p. 826. 

84. Psilocorsis querdcella Clemens. 

85. BUistobasis coccivorella Chambers. 

86. Exartema inornatana Clemens. 

The following Tineidce are said by Chambers to live 
Fio.ij-caUocWorachio- qq yarious specics of oak : 

Lea/miners of the upper surface, 

87. Lith^colletis dncinnatiella Chamb. Yellowish blotch mine. 

88. Lithocolletis hamadryadella Clem. Whitish blotch mine. 

89. Lithocolletis tuliferella Clem. > Mines as to form somewhat like the 

90. Lithocolletis bifasciella Chamb. ♦ track made by a drop of water. 

91. Lithocolletis bic<ilorell4i Chamb. Yellowish blotch mine, like that of 

L. ulmella in elm. 

92. LithocolUtisunifasciellaGhdLmh. \ Irregular yellowish blotch mines, 

93. Lithocolletis hethaneellaGYi'dLmh. > smaller than that of cincinnati^ZZa, 

94. IAthocolUiisc(istaneceellaChkmb ) and usually in red or black o aks 

95. Tischeria zelUriella Clem. 

96. Tischeria pruiiMseella G\L2bmh. 

97. Tischeria ca^staneceella Chamb. 

98. Tischeria badiiella Chamb. 

99. Tischeria quercivorella Chamb. 

100. Tischeria quercitella Clem. 

101. Tischeria dtrinipennella Clem. 

102. Tischeria complanoides Frey & Boll. (Doubtful species.) 

103. Tischeria coiwolor Zeller. (Food plant uncertain.) 

104. Tischeria tinctoriella Chamb. 

105. Nepticulaplatea Clem. > Imago unknown. Larvae of bothin crooked, 

106. Nepticulaauguinella. i linear mines. 

107. N^ticula quercipulchella Cham. ^ 

108. Nepticula querdcostanella Chamb. > Larvae in crooked, linear mines. 

109. Nepticula saginella Clem. ) 

110. Corisdum sp. Imago unknown. 

111. Coleophora qtierdella Clem. Imago unknown. Larva lies in a case, 

which it attaches to the leaves. 

112. Catastega timidella Clem. Imago unknown. 

Leaf-miners of the tinder surface. 

113. Lithocolletis qu^rdtorum Frey & Boll. ) rr. i.-^ 

114. Lithocolletis fitchella Clem. y 


>- Tentifonn mines. 
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115. Lithocolletis basistrigella Clem. 

116. Lithocolletis ceriferella Clem. 

117. Lithocolletis quercipulchella Cbamb. 

118. Litho(X)lletis quercialbella Chamb. 

119. Lithocolletis fuscocostella Chamb. 

120. Li^Mcolletis albanotella Chamb. 

121. Lithocolletis ohstrictella Clem. 

122. Lithocolletis hageni Frey & Boll. 

123. Lithocolletis argentifimhrxMa Clem. 

124. Lithocolletis intermedia Frey & Boll. Doubtful species. 

125. Lithocolletis mirifica Frey & Boll. Doubtful species. 

126. Ornix querdfoliella Chamb. Under edge of leaf turned down. 

127. Coriscium albanotella Chamb. Large tentifonn mine. 

The following species either roll, fold, or sew the leaves together: 

128. YpsolophtLS querciella Chamb. 

129. Oelechia querciella Chamb. 

130. Oelechia quercinigrceella Chamb. 

131. Oelechia querdvorella Chamb. 

132. Oelechia querdfoliella Chamb. 

133. OryptoUchia querdcella Clem. 

134. Ma^chimia tentorilerella Clem. Larva in a web. 
The following species feed in galls : 

135. Ypsolophus querdpomonella Chamb. 
136: Oelechia galkegenitella Clem. 

137. Ramadryas bassettella Clem. 

Coleoptei'a. 

138. Synchroa punctata Newman. " They live in rotten oak stumps, 
thriving best in the white. The pupa requires about one week to 
perfect itself.'' (Horn.) 

139. Gentronopus calcaratm Fabr. *' Inhabits black oak stumps. It 
remains in pupa two weeks." (Horn.) 

140. Centronopus anthracimis Knoch. May be taken in company with 
the preceding species. (Horn.) 

141. Acanthoderes ^i-gibhus Say. Bores in dead twigs of oak. (Schwarz.) 

142. Bostrichvsbicorni^WQh, Under bark of white oak posts. (McBride.) 

143. Elaphidion atomariuyn (Drury), according to Schwarz, bores in dry 

twigs of Quercus virem in Florida. (Eiley.) 

144. ^tepfti<?^onmw<^ronafwwFabr., with the preceding. (Schwarz, in Ri- 

ley.) 

145. Elaphidion parallelum Xewman. Boring in oak, etc. (Eiley.) 
140. Tragidion fxdvipenne Say. Bores in oak. (Riley.) 

147. Arhopalu^s fuhninans Fabr. Red oak. (Fitch & Hadge.) 

148. Leptura zebra Olivier. The larva and pupa inhabit the black oak. 

(Dr. Horn.) 
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149. The Domiaican case-bearer, Coscinoptera dominicana (Fabr.), ac- 

cording to Eiley. 

150. Mordella Spunotata Fabr. Found in old oak stumps. (Riley.) 

Hymenoptera. 

List of the species of North American Cynipidas which live on the various 

species of oaJc, by E, Osten SacTcen^ 1865. 

LIVING ON THE WHITE AND CHESTNUT OAKS. 

151. Cynips strobilana O. S. 

152. Cynips globvXus Fitch. 

153. Cynips centricola O. S. 

154. Cynips tubicola O. S. 

155. Cynips clavula Bassett. 

156. Cynips {Andricus) seminator Harris. 

157. Cynips {Andricus) petioUcola Bassett. 

158. Cynips {Andricus) fusiformis O. S. 

159. Cynips {Andricus) fiiiilis O. S. 

160. Cynips {Andricus) papillata O. S. 

161. Cynips {Andricus) flocci Walsh. 

162. Cynips {Teras) pezomachoides O. S. 

163. Cynips {Tercis) forticornis ^Vahh. 

164. Cynips {Teras) hirta Bassett. 
166. Cynips {Teras) fulvicollis Fitch. 

166. Cynips {Teras) nigricollis. 

167. Cynips {Biorhiza) nigra Fitch. 

168. Cynips nov. gen. (allied to Spathegaster Hartig). 

169. Cynips irregularis O. S. 

170. Cynips majalis Bassett. 

171. Cynips hatatus Bassett. 

172. Cynips verrucarum O. S. 

LIVING IN THE BED, BLACK, AND WILLOW OAKS. 

173. Cynips (nov. gen.) spongijica O. S. (C. aciculata O. S., and C conflu- 

ens Harris). 

174. Cynips (nov. gen.) quercu^s-coecinew O. S. 

175. Cynips (nov. gen.) inanis O. S. (0. confluens Fitch, not Harris)* 

176. Cynips (nov. gen.) coelebs O. S. 

177. Cynips (nov. gen.) ilicifolice Bassett. 

178. Cynips (nov. gen.) singularis Bassett. 

179. Cynips (nov. gen.) ostensackenii Bassett. 

180. Cynips (nov. geji.) formosa Bassett 

181. Cynips (nov. gen.) sculpta Bassett. 
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GROUPS WHICH WILL PERHAPS CONSTITUTE AS MANY GENERA^ 

The following species may belong to new genera : 

182. Q.pheUosO.S. 

183. similia Bassett. 

• # * • • 

184. Q. nigrae O. S. 

185. tumifica O. S. 


186. 

nodestu O. 8. 


• • • « • 

187. 

operator O. S. 


• • * • • 

188. 

ventricosa Bassett. 


* • * * • 

189. 

cornigera O. 8. 


* * # * # 

190. 

punctata Bassett. 

191. 

podagrce Walsh. 

192. 

scitulu Bassett. 


193. Q.palmtrisO. 8. 

The following additional species of Oynips living on the oak have been 
described by Mr. H. F. Bassett. (Canadian Entomologist, Vol. XIII, 
p. 92.) 

194. Cynips tenuicornis, Arizona. 

195. Cynips bella, Arizona. 

196. Cynips minuta. On Quercus alba. Connecticut. 

197. Cynips vesioula. On Quercus alba. Connecticut. 

198. Cynips paitoni. On Quercus alba. Connecticut. 

199. Cynips polita. On Quercus obtusiloba. New Jersey, Maryland* 

200. Cynips rugosa. On Quercus prinoides. Connecticut. 

201. Cynips cicatricula. On Quercus alba. Connecticut. 

202. Cynips capsula. On Quercus bicolor. Connecticut. 

203. Cynips afflnis. On Quercus prinoides. Connecticut. 

204. Cynips gemula. On Quercus prinoides. Connecticut. 

205. Cynips pigra. On Quercus tinctoria. Connecticut. 

206. Cynips ignota. On Quercus bicolor. Connecticut. 

207. Cynips papula. On Quercus rubra and Q. tinctoria. Connecticut. ^ 

208. Cynips noxiosa. On Quercus bicolor. Connecticut. 

209. Cynips corrugis. On Quercus prinoides. Connecticut. 

210. Cynips cinerosa, Texas. 

211. Cynips floocosa. On Quercus bicolor. Ohio. 

212. Cynips coxxL On Quercus sp. Arizona. 

213. Cynips stUtonii Bassett. California. 

214. Cynips batatoides Ashmead. Live oak in Florida. 
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IirSECTS IVJURIOUS TO THE ELM. 


AFFECTINa THE TRUNK. 


1. The common elm-tree borer. 


Saperda tridentata Olivier. 

Order Coleoptera; family Cerambycid^. 

Perforating and loosening the bark and fnrrowing the snrface of the wood with 
'their irregular tracks, flat white longicorn borers, changing to beetles in June and 
July; the beetles flat, dark brown, with a longitudinal three-toothed red stripe on 
the outar edge of each w^ing-cover. 

This is the most destructive borer of the elm iu the Northern and 
Eastern States, often killing the trees by the wholesale. Great num- 
bers of the larvae of different sizes have been found boAng in the inner 
bark and also furrowing with their irregular tracks the surface of the 
wood, the latter being, as it were, tattooed with sinuous grooves, and the 
tree completely girdled by them in some places. The elms on Boston 
Common have in former years been killed by this borer, and valuable 
trees, we have been informed, have been killed by them in Morristown, 
N. J. Fitch remarks that it consumes the inner bark of the slippery 
elm ( Ulmus fulva\ especially in dead and decaying trees. According 
to him, " the beetie deposits its eggs upon the bark in June, and the 
young larvae therefrom nearly complete their growth before winter, and 
soon after warm weather arrives the following spring they pass into 
their pupa state.'' We have found the larvfe in abundance in the early 
spring in Providence in old dead elms. 

The larva, — White, subcylindrical, a little flattened, with the lateral fold ot the 
body rather prominent ; end of the body flattened, obtuse, and nearly as wide at the 

end as at the flrst abdominal ring. The head is one- 
half as wide as the prothoracic ring, being rather large. 
The prothoracic segment, or that next to the head, is 
transveraely oblong, being about twice as broad as 
long ; there is a pale dorsal corneous transversely ob- 
long shield, being about two-thirds as long as wide, 
and nearly as long as the four succeeding segiueut« ; 
this plate is smooth, except on the posterior half, which 
is rough, with the front edge irreg^ilar and not extend- 
ing far down the sides. Fine hairs arise from the front 

Fig. i7.-L^rva'Jfrom life) «n7adult ^'^^^ and side of the plate, and similar hairs are .scat- 
of the elm-tree borer.— F r o m tered over the body and especially around the end. On 
^ ^^ ' the upper side of each segment is a transversely oblong 

ovate roughened area, with the front edge slightly convex, and behind slightly arcu- 
ate. On the under side of each segment are similar rough horny plates, but arcuate 
in front, with the hinder edge straight. 

It differs from the larva of Saperda ventifa Say in the shorter body, which is broader, 
more hairy, with the tip of the abdomen flatter and more hairy. The prothoracic seg- 
ment is broader and flatter, aud the rough portion of the dorsal plates is larger and 
loss transversely ovate. The structure of the head shows that its generic distinctne^ 
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(rom S^ptrda, originally insiated on by MuUant, mny be well fonnded, as the head ia 
smaller and flatter, the clypeus beiti); twice as large, and the labram broad and short, 
while in Saperda ve^tita it ia longer than broad. The mandiblea are mnch longer and 
slenderer, and the antennra are much amallet than in Saperda vaUta. 

The b«etU ia a rather flat-bodied, dark-brown beetle, with a maty-red carved line 
behind the eyee, two stripes on the thorax, and with a long red stripe on the enter 
edge of each wiug-covor, with three long points projecting inwards; 0.50 inch in 
length. 

2. The LATBIIAL BAFERDA-BOREB. 

Saperda lateralie Fabricine. 
Order Coleobtera ; family Cbrambycid^. 
Mining the inner bark of dead treea and logs of the oommon elm, a grnb very sim- 
ilar to the foregoing, and about the 1st of June prodncing a similar beetle, bnt differ- 
ing in wanting the transverse teeth or poiuta arising from the marginal atripe on the 
wing-covers. (Fitch.) 

3. The six-ba^'oed drvobius. 
Dr yobius Hx-faaclatm Say. 
Order Coleopteba; family CERAMBiCiD£. 
A similar bnt larger grab than that of Saperda ti-identala, bat foond with it, pro- 
ducing a blaok beetle of nearly similar form, with the edge of the thorax yellow, and 
also its scatel, with four yellow equidistant oblique bands on ita wing-GOvera, the 
last one situated at the tip. LeugthO.TO inch. (Fitch.) It also occurs on the beech 
according t» C. G. Sienieus. 

4. The elm bark- borer. 
romicua {Pkloiolribui) limiHuHi Harris. 
Order Coleoptera; family Scolytidae. 
Making small perforations like pinholes, appearing in the bark, especially of dis- 
eased elme, from whiob, in Aitguat and September, issues a minnte cyliBdrical bark- 
beetle of a dark-brown color; its wiug-corers with deeply impressed punctured fur- 
rows and short baira ; its thorax also punctured. Length 0.10 or less. (Harris.) 

5. The dark elm bark-borer. 

Syleiiniii opaculat Lecoute. 

Living under the dry bark of the ehu aud ash treea, a stoat pitchy-black timber. 
lieetle. (Kiley.) 

Thr beelJc.— Stout, opaque, 
when mature of a uuiform piee- 
onfl-black color. Head pmictii- 
late, not narrow in front, without 
iraoaverse impressions iu front 
oftheeyea. EpiBtoma(Fig. l'^,^) 
Imacate or very slightly and 
hroully emarginate. Labrum 
Tiaible. Antenual club very 
Isrge, oblong'Oval, the first two 
joints shining and pnbescent I 
•mly at apex. Thorax wider 

Ihanlong, very denaoly punctate i ^••' 18— The d»rk rtm bark-borcr.-Afirr Rilfj. 

pubescence moderately thick and short. Elytral atriip (Fig. IS. d) evidently impressed 
and regularly, coarsely puuctatc ; interatices very distinct, each with a regular row of 
amall tubercles, which beconie more acute toward the apex and tlic aides. Pubescence 
'ery coarse and fhort. Tibiip (Fig. 18,'') hardly dentate. (Riiey'aRep. Ent. Dep. Ag. 
1^9, p. 45. The other figures illustrate H. Irifolii.) 
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e. The bhoht-uxed uclabiub. 

Dvlttriat brerUintHt Say. 

Onter ColeopteRa; family Cerambvcid^. 

Boring Lu partly dead or dry elms, the Iftrva of a pretty longicom, with deep pnr- 
pliah-blue wiog-corerB with three short white liues in the middle. 

This beetle was first bred from the dry wood of the elm by Riley, 
the lame ocemring in Ohio. It was also known, by the late Mr. G. D. 
Smith, to inhabit tliis tree, probably iu the vicinity of Boston ; it was 
noticed in onr 2d Mass. Beport^ 
' p. 18. Mr. George Hunt has ob- 
served this beetle on the bark ot 
an elm at Plymonth, X. H,, ia 
the middle of July, inserting its 
eggs in the crevices of the bark. . 
It is a singular 'looking beetle^ 
with a round, fiattened protho- 
rax, and wing-covers contracted 
iu the middle, and not covering 
the tip of the abdomen, while 
the thighs are nnnsaally swollen. 
% W The antennfe are about two- 

it I thirds the length of the body, 

"* ^ flatteneil towards the end, and 

Fiu. is.-mm.me borer-FroH. p«ck»r.i. somewhat scrrate. Thfl body 

above is velvety black, and brown-black beneath. The head is black 
and coarsely punctured, and the prothorax is covered with short, dense, 
black hairs, like velvet. The wing-covers are Prussian blue in color, 
bent, corrugated, with an interrupted ridge just outside of the middle of 
each cover. They are covered with fine, black hairs, bent over. There 
is a pair of parallel, short honey-yellow lines in the middle of each 
wing-cover, with a third one a little in Itont, making in all six streaks. 
The legs and feet are black. It is a little over eight-tenths of an inch 
in length. 

6. Neoclgtue trytkroe^halM FahriciuB. 

Order Colboptera ; family Cerambycid£. 

Boriog ia dead elms ia Michigan (Hubbard) ; also raised from hickory-wood (Horn). 

7. The thee cricket. 

(Eeanlhat >tit-«iia SerriUe. 

Order Ortuoptera; family Gryujd.e. 

Boring into the corky bark of the elm id the .Southern States, inserting its eggs 
irregiilart}', not in regalar Heries aa wheu it oviposits in the stems of the blackberry, 
raspberry, grape, Ac. ; a slender piile-green cricket, with white wings and a large 
ovipositor; the males shrilling loudly. 
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The eggs of the tree cricket begin to develop as soon aa tliey are laid 
in tbe early autumn, and the embryo partially developH, so that the 
rudimentary limbs may 
be seen, as wWl aa the 
motithparts; the insect ' 
completes its develop- ^„ 
ment in tbe early part of 
the following summer, appearing early in August. 


nu^ 20.— Male tree- g, The CAXKEB WOKM. 

cricket — ArtprEir- 
lia. 

Aiiiaoptei-s-r remata Peck, 

Order Lepiimipteiia ; family PaAixtnos. 

Ybtj injarioiiB to the elm id tbe Eastern States, stripping the trees ; a dark -striped 
iMunring worm raryingin color to pale greeo, tiausfonniog Jroin ttte middle to the last 
of Jane in Che earth to a iinpa, some appearing in the autumn bat most abundantly in 
March; the female gruh-like, the male winged. 

Originally confined, as an injurious insect, to New England, it is now 
deetraetive in the Western States (Illinois and Missouri}, and mnsC 
originally have occurred all over the United States east of the Hissis- 
«ppi, as I have received it from Texas. 
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„. . ._, , Fio. 2S.— o fmulo i»nk»r.norni molh : 6, male: c, 

..-e:<l.liiKkofa»eg>ueDt— After aaUoiiin joinlaorfemBJe; d, oueuf feiD&left1>doml. 

Blley. inal BegnientSi t, oTiponilor.— Afwr Riley. 

Abont the 1st of May, at the time when the leaves of the apple are 
enfolding, the young canker worms break through the eggs, which have 
been laid earlier in the season, in March and April, in patches on the 
bark of the trunk and limbs. They may be soon found clustering on 
the terminal buds and partly unfolded leaves, and are then about a line 
in length, and not much thicker than a bit of thick thread. Fortunately, 
owing to the want of wings, the female is exceedingly sedentary, and 
year after yearthe apple and elm trees of particular orchards and towns 
are defoliated and turned brown, while adjoining orchards and towns 
scarcely suffer. By the 20th of June, in Essex County, Massachusetts, 
the orchards or shades elms infested by them look as if a fire had run 
through them. At that date the worms are fully fed, and they then 
descend to the ground, letting themselves down by a silken thread. At 
this time I have destroyed thousands by jarring the tree and collecting 
those which fall down, I have watched old and young robins busily 
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engaged in eating them, and from the number of toads in my garden, 
gathered under the trees, I feel confident that they eat multitades of 
them. 

The worms at once enter the ground, change to chrysalids several 
inches below the surface, near the trunk of the tree, and there remain 
until the early days of March and April, when the wingless females 
ascend the trees, and the winged males may be seen fluttering about. 

I took pains one spring, in the middle of April, to count the number 
of these moths on my apple trees, fourteen in number, averaging from 
six to seven inches in thickness, besides three elms. They were more 
abundant on the apple trees than on the elms. But on those seventeen 
trees there were counted, adhering mostly to the tarred paper, one thou- 
sand males and two hundred females. The spring of 1875 was cold and 
backward, and few moths were seen before this date. From these data 
we can ascertain approximately the relative numerical proportions 
between the sexes, which seems to approximate five males to one female. 

The species I have referred to is the spring moth, the Anisopteryxvernaia 
of Peck, but not of Harris. A. autumnaUi is much less abundant 
in the adult condition, and only appears in the autumn. The wings are 
thicker than those of vernataj and the caterpillar has an additional 
pair of prop-legs, though so short as to be useless. I find that most of 
the damage is done by the caterpillars of vermUi, On June 16, 1875, 
I collected five hundred and fifty-seven caterpillars from the apple trees 
in my garden. Of these, five hundred and twenty were ternata^ and 
twenty-seven were the young of the autumn species. Peck, in his 
account published in 1795, states that vernata does the principal dam- 
age. 

Remedies. — The use of printer's ink laid on tarred paper is the cheap- 
est, though the ink should be applied every day or two. The use of 
tin troughs of oil surrounding the tree is almost sure to stop the ascent 
of the females, while wooden troughs of oil built around the bottom of 
the trunk is almost equally efficacious. Care and attention, and, above 
all, co-operation among those suffering from these worms will enable us 
to check their ravages. 

9. Unknown measuring worm. 

Feeding on the leaves May 30 and June 1, at Providence, a reddish-green obscurely 
striped larva, much like the canker worm In form and size, but a little stouter. 

10. The elm span-worm. 

Eugonia subsignaria (HUbner). 

Order Lepidoptera ; family Phal.enid.e. 

Hatching from the eggs as soon as the leaves unfold and living unobserved for a 
week or two on young shoots in the tree toi>i. measuriug or span worms, resembling 
the twigs of the elm in color, with a large red head, and the terminal ring of the body 
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bright red ; pnpatiDg towards tlie end of June, and during July and August traDaform- 
'ng into a snow- white motb. 

This insect is Tiridely spread. I have 
observed it in the forests of Northern 
Maine in Aagnst, and it is common in 
the Middle States. It is very destruc- 
tive to the elms in New York City and 
Philadelphia, though not known to lie 
(lestmctive in the country. The moth 
may at once be recognized hy the snow- 
white body and wings, the anterior pair p,„ 24.-EI111 span wo™ moth, nBtuni 
being angular and the hinder pair bi«— Afwr Pi.ck»rd- 

slightly notched. It ia, according to Fitch, still more destructive to 
the liuden than to the elm. 

U. The NOVEMBER MOTH. 

Epirrita dilvtata (Hiibner). 

Order Lepidoptera ; family Phal.enid^. 

Feeding on the leaves in spring ; a dirty-green meaanre-irorm, beneatli paler bluish 
white, its breathing pores forming a row of orange-red dots along each side, where is 
Hometimes alw A yellotr line ; entering the ground in summer, the moth appearing ir» 
Ncnember. (Fitch.) 

In our monograph of the Phalwnidw we had overlooked the fact that 
Fitch had obsened this moth in New York, flying slowly in forests in 
Xovember. It appears to be more abundant in subarctic regions than 
ill Sew England, as we have received numerous specimens of it from 
Sewfoundland, and it has also been obtained in Labrador. It is proba- 
ble that it will rarely occur in injurious numbers on elm trees in New 
England. In Europe, according to Newman, " it feeds on whitethorn, 
black-thorn, horn-beam, sloe, oak, and almost every forest tree, and is 
fiill-fed in June." Our species in British America, probably like B. cum- 
brictiria, will be found feeding on the mountain ash, a common tree in 
lAhrador and Newfoundland. 

The noth. — A much Inrger species than E. cambriearia, which is more common, and 
which also occurs in Northern Europe. It ni.i.r always be distinguished from the 
other species of the genus by the simple not pectinated male antennie. The body and 
^ngs are pale ash-gray; foro wings with eight H-ell-dc'Iined sinnoua or scalloped 
lilackish lines, m'lst distinct on the costa and veins ; the basal line is heavy, and bent 
ri^Iangularty between the subcostal and median reins ; the next line, rather remote 
from the basal, curves inwarti on the subcostal rein, and outwarti on the>mediaa 
"pace; the two lioeu beyond are approximate, but leas sinuous; the fourth line from 
the base of the wings is broad, diffuse, twice as broad on the costn as the three others i 
)>eyond this line is a clear median space, in the middle of which is the distinct discal 
dot ; beyond lire four more or less distinct lines, of which the outer (or submarginale 
in most distinct and regularly scalloped ; a marginal row of twin black dots ; friug. 
<chiiish. Hind nings with trace.t of foursealloped lines, the marginal one the heaviest 
Eipanic of wings, 1.10 inches. 
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12. The elm galeruca. 

Galeruca calmai'iensis (Linnseus). 

Order Coleoptera ; family Chrysomelid.e. 

Thick, cylindrical; blackish, six-footed gnibs, often wholly defoliating the treeS; 
and changing into an oblong oval beetle a quarter of an inch long, of a grayish yellow 
color, with three small black spots on the prothorax, a broad black stripe on the outer 
«dge of its wing-covers, and a small oblong spot near their base. (Fitch.) 

13. The ladder chrysomela. 

Chnfsomela sealans (Le Conte). 

Order Coleoptera ; family Ciirysomelid.!;:. 

Feeding on the leaves throughout the season, a shining, hemispherical, bottle-green 
beetle, with silvery-white wing-covers, on which are several bottle-green spots, and a 
broad jagged stripe on their suture ; its wings rose-red and its antennse and legs 
rusty yellow. Length, 0.30 to 0.40. More common on willows, and especially the alder. 
The larva is thick and fleshy, with a row of black spiracles along the side of the body 
and a dark prothoracic shield. 

14. The American cimbex saw-fly. 

Cimhex americana (Leach). 

Order Hymenoptera j amily TfENTHREDiNiD.E. 

A cylindrical, glaucous, yellowish-white worm, coiled and marked like a snail's shell, 
having a broad black line along the back ; when disturbed ejecting a watery fluid 
from pores situated above the spiracles ; transforming into the largest species of saw- 
fly we have, with stoutly-knobbed antennie ; appearing early in summer. It also feeds 
on the birch, linden, and willow. 

15. The antiopa butterfly. 

Vanessa antiopa (Linnteus). 

Order Lepidoptera ; family Papihoxid.e. 

Sometimes occurring on the elm, but more common on the willow ; a stontly-spined 
caterpillar, with a black body spotted minutely with white, with a row of eight dark 
brick-red spots on the back ; changing to a dark brown chrysalis, with large tawny 
spots around the tubercles on the back. The butterfly purplish brown above, with a 
broad bufl'-yellow border in which is a row of pale blue spots. Flying from March 
till June, and again from the middle of August until late autumn. 

16. The great elm -leaf beetle. 

Monocesta coryli (Say). 

Order Coleoptera ; family Chrysomelid^. 

Occasionally destructive to the red or slippery elm in the Middle States ; a pale yel- 
lowish beetle more than half an inch long, with the wing-covers twice spotted with 
blue ; laying its yellow eggs in a cluster on the under side of the leaf in June, the 
grub appearing a week later, being brown or yellowish brown, and eating the leaves 
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into isgB; towards the endof Julj orearlyin AagDatentermK the ground; fonuiag »ii 
oval cBvity a fev inches bulow the surface ; assnmiug the pnpa state a week hefore 
they appear as beetles in June. (Riley.) 


■ThegNkt slm-leaf beetls. a. b, egfcs; d, Urra; g, k, head uid!m(nitb putavf tben 


papa ; i, bMtle— After Rile;. 


Orapta interrogationU (Fabriciui). 
I^joring thefolisigeof the elm as well as linden tree and hop-vine, acaterpillar, with 
reddish black, bilobed bead, and black body covered thickly with atreaka and dots 
in of Uh Hod. Qevrge B, Luting, 
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of 7el1awlBli white, tramfurining iuto onr largest species of Grspta, and marked on 
the under side of the dull hind wings with a golden semicolon. 

Tlie larva is an incU and a quarter long. The bead is reddish black, flat in front and 
somewhat bilobed, each lobe tipped witit a tubercle emitting five single black pointed 
spines. It is covered with many small 
white and several blackish tubercles. The 
, body is cylindrical, black, thickly covered 
with streaks and dots of yellowish white; 
the second segment is withont spines, but 
with a row of yellowish tnberclea in their 
place; the third segment has four branch- 
ing spineB, all black, with a spot of dark 
yellow at their base; and on the fourth 
segment are fonr spines, as there are on all 
the others, excepting the terminal, which 
Fio. !«. GrepU p™(nii.-F™m P«k«d. ^^ j„g p^g^^ „„^ posterior t« the Other. 

The spines are yellow, with blackish branches, excepting the terminal pair, which is 
black ; and there is a low of reddish ones on each side. The under surface is yellow- 
ish gray, darker on the anterior segments, with a central line of blackish, and many 
small, black dots. (Sauuden.) 

The chrgmlit is ash brown, with the head deeply notched ; and there are eight sil- 
very spots on the back. The chrysalis state lasts fi^im twelve to fourteen days. 

16. THE BILVBR-C GRAPTA. 

Graptaprogne (Cramer), 

Lat« in Jnne, eating the leaves, a more common spiny cat«rpi)lar than the preceding, 
being white mottled with gray, the butterfly smaller than the foregoing and marked 
with a reversed silver c or comma in the middle of the hinder wings ; but one brood 
of butterflies appearing in July. 

Th^ larva is gray, mottled with whitish; head white, with two black prickles. The 
two upper long-branched prickles upon the second ring black ; no spines on the pro- 
thoracic segments; those on the succeeding rings white, tipped with black; their 
branches white, toward the forward end of the body becoming more and more tipped 
with black. (Fitch.) 

17. Thb comma butterfly. 
Grapla comma (Hanris). 

Another caterpillar closely resembling that of G. progne, but differing in being of a 
brownish-red color in front and white or pale yellow behind. 

TIu half-gToiBn larva is black, with a yellowish stripe along the side from the third 
segment to the tail, and with yellow stripes across the back, and spots of the same 
color at the base of the dorsal spines, which are yellow, tipped with black. The 
mature caterpillar is white, mottled or striped with gray or ashen, and with red 
spiracles (W. H. Edwards). It differs fVom the larva of O. progne in its btownish-red 
face, and in being mote yellowish on the abdominal segmento. 

neoAryialtcisbrownish-gray or white, variegated with pale brown and ornamented 
with gold on the tnberclea. 

The Jmtterfiy differs from the Progne in the hind wings having a black spot on their 
center, as well as two others toward their base, and on their nnder sides a central sil- 
very curved mark like the letter e. Expanse of wings about two inches. It appear* 
in Hay, and a second brood in Jnly, August, and September. This caterpillar ia more 
common on the currant and hop. 
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18. Thk four-hornbd sphinx caterpillar. 
Ceratomia quadricamU (Harris). 

Order Lepidoptbra ; family Sphinoida. 

Occaaionally eating the leaveSi a stoat green worm with a large horn on its tail and 
four shorter horns jnst behind the head, and seven oblique white lines on each side 
of the body. 

This worm not unusually occurs from Maine southward on the elm, 
liecoming fully fed early in September, when it descends into the ground 
and pupates, the moth appearing the following May and June. I have 
taken it in Maine as early as May 24. The moth is a large broad- winged 
sphinx, with gray or ashen body and wings, the anterior pair with a 
large white dot near the front edge. 

19. The fall web worm. 

Hyphaniria iextcr (Harris). 

Order Lepidoptera; family Bombtcid^. 

Disfignring in August and early in September the branches of the elm with their 
unsightly webs in which they live socially; slender, greenish-yeUow caterpillars, dotted 
with black, with rather sparse, silken, whitish haiis, and transforming into a pure 
white moth. 

The fall web worm should not be confounded with the American tent 
caterpillar, being about half the size of the latter, and appearing late 
in summer, when the tent caterpil- 
lar has disappeared. It is abund- 
ant and unwearying in its attacks 
on different fi*uit and shade trees. 
It is omnivorous in its taste and 
one of the most abundant pests in 
the Southern as well as l^orthern 
States, being abundant in Maine, 
and ranks with the canker-worm as 
a general nuisance. The webs can 

V J T. -I ■• V . 1 ^^' 27.— PftU web worm (a) ; &. pnpa (a very poor 

06 removed by hand or by the use figure).- <;, imago.— After iLey. 

of mops dipped in a solution of carbolic acid or kerosene oil ; or the 
branch with the web may be cut off. It occurs on fruit trees, as well as 
the hickory, black walnut, and sometimes the oak. 

The larva when yonng is pale yellow, with the hairs quite sparse, and with two rowa 
of black marks along the body; the head is black. 

When fnlly grown it is pale yeUowish or greenish, with a hroad dusky stripe along 
the baok and a yellow stripe along the sides. It is hairy, the rather long whitish hairs 
springing from hlack and orange-yellow warts. It is very variable as to depth of 
coloring and markings. 

The moth is stont-hodied and entirely white. The female deposits her eggs in a 
cluster on a leaf generally near the end of a branch, the eggs hatching during the 
months of June, July, and August, earlier or later, according to the latitude. Each 
worm begins spinning the moment it is bom, and by their united effort they soon cover 
the leaf with a web, under which they feed in company, devouring only the pulpy 
ports of the leaf. (Riley. ) 
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20. The elm gall- louse. 

Colopha ulmicoJa (Fitch). 

Order Hemiftera ; family Aphid js. 

Making in June a large excrescence like a cock's comb on the upper side of the leaf^ 
the gall about an inch long and a quarter of an inch high, compressed, and its sides 
wrinkled perpendicularly, with its summit irregularly gashed and toothed, of a paler 
green color than the leaf and more or less red on the side exposed to the sun ; opening 
on the under side of the leaf by a long slit-like orifice ; inside wrinkled x>6rpendicularly 
into deep plaits and occupied by one female and a number of her young, which are 
minute oval yellowish white lice 0.02 inch long, with blackish legs; the female more 
or less coated with white meal on her back, 0.07 long, oval and pale yellow, with 
blackish legs and antennae. By midsummer the galls dry up. (Fitch.) 

21. The wooly elm-tree louse. 

Eriosoma Bileyi (Thomas). 

Order Hemiftera ; family Aphid^. 

Clustering on the limbs and trunks of the white elm, causing a knotty unnatural 
growth of the wood, small aphides covered with an intense white wool-like substance, 
the limbs at a distance appearing like snow. (Riley.) 

In niinois and Missouri, late in May and in June, the white elms in the 
larger cities are apt to become infested with these conspicuous and 
curious insects. Biley finds that by washing with a weak solution of 
cresylic acid soap they will be instantly killed. 

The adult is dark blue, the wings clear, three times as long as wide, 
and more pointed at the ends than in U. pyri. Costal and subcostal 
yeins, and that bounding the stigma behind robust and black. Length 
to tip of closed wings, exclusive of antennae, 0.12 inch. 

The young lice are narrower and usually lighter colored than the 
adults, varying from flesh to various shades of blue and purple. (Biley.) 

The following insects also prey on the elm : 

Hemiftera. 

22. Common elm aphis. Schizoneura americana (Biley). 

23. Yellow elm louse. Callipterus ulmicola Thomas. (Vm, 111). 

COLEOPTERA. 

24. The grape-vine flea beetle. Qraptodera ohalybea niiger. 
26. The goldsmith beetle. Ootalpa lanigera (Linn.). 

26. Magdalis armiooUis Say. (Lihabits the elm, Lebaron., 4th Bep). 

Lepedoptera. 

27. Anthaxia viridicomis Say. (Psyche II, 40.) 

28. Synchroa ptmctata Ifewman. (Psyche 11, 40.) 

28. Hie American silk worm, Telea polyphemus Hiibner. 

29. The Emperor moth, Hyperchiria io (Fabricius). 
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31. The vaporer-moth caterpillar, Orgyia leucostigma Sm.-Abb. 

32. Tolype velleda (Stoll). 

33. Acronycta ulmi Harris. (Corr. 312.) 

34. Faraphia uniptmcta/ria (Haworth). 

35. Metanema quercivoraria Ouen^e. 

36. Nephopteryx undulatella Glemens. 

37. Nephopteryx t ulmi-arrosorella Glemens. 

38. BoAstra f argutana Gl. (also on sumach, witch-hazel, and black-thorn). 

39. Lithoeolletis argentinotella Glem. Larva makes a tentiform mine in 

the under side of the leaves ; rarely in the upper side. (Ghambers.) 

40. Lithooolletia ulmella Ghamb. Larva makes a flat mine in the upper 

side of the leaf. (Ghambers.) 

41. Argyrestkia austerella Zeller. This moth, ^^I am convinced, feeds in 

some way on it; and in latter May and in June the imago may be 
found about the trees." (Ghambers.) 

Hyhenofteba. 

42. The hom-tail borer, Tremex columba (Linn.). 

43. Elm saw-fly, Cimhex americana var. Cimbex lapartei, 

INSECTS IVJURIOUS TO THE EICKOET. 

{Carya alba and tamentosa.) 

INJUBINa THE TRUNK AND BBANOHES. 
1. The common hickory borer. 

Goes tigrinus (De Geer). 

Order Coleoptera ; family Cerambycidji. 

Boring large holes lengthwise in the solid wood, a cream-oolored grab, with the first 
segment behind the head flattened, pale tawny-yellowish, changing to a pupa in its 
borrow, and in summer appearing as a long-homed brown beetle an in oh long, oov- 
ered with a close gray pnbescence, the wing-coyers with a broad dark brown band 
beyond their middle and another on their base, the thorax with an erect blont spine 
on each side ; the antenu» pale yellowish, with their first joint dark brown. (Fitch.) 

This is perhaps the most common borer in the hickory and walnnt in 
the Northern States. According to Pitch the yonng worm lives at first 
upon the soft enter layers of the sap-wood, mining a shallow cavity all 
aronnd the orifice in tiie bark, and the bark dies and turns black as far 
as this barrow extends. Its jaws having at length become sufficiently 
strong, it gnaws its way into the solid wood from the upper part of its 
burrow under the bark, boring obliquely inward and upward, all the 
lower part of its burrow being commonly packed with its sawdust-like 
chips. Finally, having completed its growth, it extends the upper end 
of its burrow outward again to the bark. 

2. The beautiful hickory borer. 

Goes pulcher (Haldeman). 

Similar to the preceding. '* Scarce, but a few are found every season in the shag- 
bark and pignut hickory, June and July.'' (Dr. T. Hadge, Buffalo, K. Y., Amer. 
Ent.,iii, p.270.) 
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Chion ainctua (Dmiy). 

OtderCoucOFTEiu.; family CBRAHsrciDf. 

A worm. like the preceding and with eimilftr hftbits, forming long gaUeriee in the trauk 
iothedirectionof the fibera of the wood, producing a more flatteaod 
long-homed beetle &oiu two-thirdB to a little over an inch long, of 
a haiiel-biomi color, with a abort dull straw-yellow band placed 
obllqnel; forward of the middle of each wing-cover, and with a 
email sharp spine on each side of the prothorax, and two eleniler 
ones on the tips of each wing-cover ; the ant«nnte of the rosles 
more than twice the length of the body. (Harris.) 

4. The discoid al sapbkda. 
""■ '"chk^" **"*^ Saperda diwoidta (Fahricina). 

Order Coleoptera; family Csrambycid^. 

A similar hnt mnch smaller worm than the foregoing, changing to a oy tindrical 
long-homed beetle of a black or blackish-brown color, clothed with ash-gra^r pnbee- 
oenoe which is leee dense above and oommonl; forma three gray stripea upon the thorax, 
and a band or crescent npon the middle of the wing-oovera, its lega yellow or reddish. 
Leagth 0.40 to 0.60 inch. (Fitch.) 

5. Thk common mcKORT borkr. 

Csllentpicla Drury. 

Boring in the trunk of the hickory, a whitish worm, one-half an inch long, the 
beetle appearing in June. (8ee Locust-tree borer.) 

We Imve received this insect in all its stagea from Mr. H. Gillmaa, of 
Detroit, who Beveral years ago fonnd several of them in a hickory log 
March 10th. From these living specimens the following description 
Traa drawn np : 

Larva. — Body thick; mouth-ports black ; head reddish behind the antennce. Pro- 
thorado segment (first behind the head) large and broad, being one-half as long as 
broad ; flat and broad above, the upper surface being lower than that of the sue. 
Deeding segment ; the anterior edge thickened, being slightly comeons ; a meaial 
deeply impreaaed line, eeiiecially on the hinder two-thirda, where it heoomea a 
broad, deep angolar furrow, dividing the tergum into two quadrant-ahaped 
halves; the outer edge of the segment rises above the flattened tergal portion, 
which ia sparsely covered with hairs ; the latter thicker along the aides of the 
body. The body contracts in width behind the 4th 
abdominal segment ; the upper side of each of the 
■X. abdominal segmeule (correaponding to those 
I segments in the beetle) is raised into blister-like 
especially on the 5th and 6th segmeala, 
which are much narrower than the four preceding 
eegmenta. These dorsal swellings are smooth and 

jn hlokory borer - mrie f^^ ^^"^ ^^^ hairs. Abdominal segments 7-9 con- 

— '^^i * l»rv»i ft, pnpL— Fnim vei above, not swollen, and the abdomen is sorrow- 
** est between the 5th and 6th segments. A pair of 

large spiracles on the mesothorocic segment, and a pair on each of the first eight 
abdominal segments. 

Antennte 3-Joint«d ; the two baaal joints being of the same length ; the basal one 
being one-third itonter than the 2d ; the 3d joint filiform, and one-half as long aa the 
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Fig. 31.—L&t^ 
va ii^arioas 
to hickory 
iniects. 


2d joint, and ending in two or three hairs. The thin membranous labrum is divided 
into two parts, the basal solid, the terminal portion forming a moveable flap, overlap- 
ping and reaching nearly to the end of the mandibles when closed; the basal portion 
is shorter than broad, being broadly trapezoidal and smooth ; the outer division is 
broader than long, the edges being rounded, so that it is almost broadly 
ovate (transversely) and smooth, covered with long hairs. It is pale 
membranous, of a testaceous hue. Mandibles black, very thick and 
stout, with obtuse, rounded edges ; they are almost as long as the base 
is broad. MaxiUie membranous, flattened; maxillary palpi 2-jointed. 
Labium membranous, with a transverse chitinous band near the inser- 
tion of the 2-jointed palpi ; both joints short ; second one-half as thick 
as the first; edge hairy, the hairs reaching to the ends of the palpi. 
Length of body 0.50 inch; breadth of prothoracic segment, 4.2^'^; 
breadth of head, 3.2"™. 

Fig. 31 represents a larva which probably preys on the 
yoang of this and other hickory insects, as it is not uncom- 
mon under the bark of the hickory in Massachusetts. It belongs to the 
family Nitidulidce. 

* 6. Thb hickory twig girdler. 

Oncideres oingulatua (Say). 

Order Coleoptera ; fomily Cerambycld-e. 

Girdling and occasionally cutting off the twigs and branches, a thick-bodied, lon- 
gicom, dark gray beetle 0.60 inch long, with its wing-covers sprinkled over with faint 
tawny yeUow dots. 

This singular beetle, which 

inhabits the Eastern tlnited 

States, appears in Pennsylvania 

from the middle of August until 

the middle of September. Fig. 

32 represents the beetle and the 

incision it makes, and Fig. 33, 

from a drawing sent us by the 

late Prof. Haldeman, shows how 

the beetle may 
injure several 
adjoining twigs. 
The editors of 
the American 
Entomologist (I, 
p. 76) state that 
they have count- 
ed in a persim- 
mon branch not 
more than two 
feet long, as 

tiriB'ri'rfler.--.^A? ^*^y ^ ®^ 8" •- Fia. 88.— Tree cut by the twig girdler.— From Hayden's 
terRi%. 6ggS, plaCCd OUC Keport. 

imder each successive side-shoot, while they have found seven eggs all 
crowded together in a small hickory branch only three inches long. Prof. 
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Haldeman states that '^both sexes are rather rare, particularly the male, 

which is rather smaller than the female, bat with longer antennse. The 

female makes perforations (Fig. 32, b) in the branches of the tree upon 

which she Uves, which are from half an inch to a quarter of an inch 

thick, in which she deposits her eggs ^ne of which is represented of 

the natural size at Fig. 32, e). She then proceeds to gnaw a groove, of 

about a tenth of an inch wide and deep, around the branch and below 

the place where the eggs are deposited, so that the exterior portion dies 

and the larva feeds upon the dead wood." In the case noticed by Prof. 

Haldeman, the tree attacked was the shag-bark hickory {Oarya alba) 

and the incisions were so shallow as not to break off until after the 

larva had matured within it, or nearly a year after the girdling. But in 

most of the cases observed by Messrs. Walsh and Eiley upon pear and 

persimmon .trees, "the twig was girdled so deeply that it broke off and 

fell to the ground with the first wind, and while the eggs that had been 

laid in it by the mother-beetle were still unhatched. Even in a girdled 

hickory twig 0.35 inch in diameter, which we have now lying before us, 

but a third part of its diameter is left in the middle ungnawed away, so 

that in spite of the superior toughness of this timber the twig could 

scarcely have stood a high wind without breaking off and falling to the 

ground." 

7. The slender-footed Dtsphaga. 

Dysphaga tenmpes (Haldeman). 

A small grub, in the dead limb and tYrigs, prodncing in May a small black longi- 
corn beetle with rough wing-covers but half as long as the abdomen and tinged with 
paler yellowish at their bases, its head having a farrow in the middle and its thorax 
cylindrical. Length 0.25 inch, (i^tch). 

8. The lurid Dicbrca. 

JHcerca lurida (Fabricius). 

Order Coleoptera; family BuPRESTiDiE. 

Boring in the trunks and limbs of the pig-nut hickory, a flat-headed grub of a yel- 
lowish-white color, changing to a flattened, hard-shelled beetle with short slender 
antennse, of a lurid dull brassy color above, and bright copper beneath, with the wing- 
Covers lengthened into diverging obtuse points. 

The larva is of a yellowish-white color, very long, narrow, and depressed in form, 
bat abruptly widened near the anterior extremity. The head is brownish, smaU, and 
sunk in the fore part of the first segment; the upper jaws are provided with three 
teeth, and are of a black color; and the antennae are very short. The segment which 
receives the head is short and transverse ; next to it is a large oval segment, broader 
than long, and depressed or flattened above and beneath. Behind this, the segments 
are very much narrowed and become gradually longer ; but are still flattened, to the 
last, which is terminated by a rounded tubercle or wart. There are no legs, nor any 
apparatus which can serve as such, except two smaU warts on the under side of the 
second segment from the thorax. (Harris.) 

The beetle is of a lurid or duU brassy color above, bright copper beneath, and thickly 
punctured all over ; there are numerous irregular impressed lines, and several narrow 
elevated black spots on the wing-covers, the tips of each of which ends with two little 
points. Length 0.60-0.80 inch. 
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9. SUitotphettM* noUititt (Olivier). 
Order Colboptbra.; family Cerambycids. 
Boring in tlie hickory tiee, a speoimen having been cut fh>mahiokory tree in Much. 
(C. V. Eiley, Amer. Eat., vol. iU, p. 239.) 

10. 2feoelslH« erythroctphaius (Fabricins). 
Order Coleopteba; family Cbbambycidj;. 
Boring in hickory wood ; nothing fiirther known regarding its habits. 

This beetle has been raised firom hickory wood by Dr. G. H. Horu. 
(Proceedings of the Entomological Society' of Philadelphia, vol. 1, p. 
29.) It has also been found boring in a dead elm by Mr. H. G. Hubbard, 
of Detroit, Mich., and a gravid female was found near the root of a rose- 
bush in Washington, D. C. (Eiley). 

11. Dorcaaduma nt^unt (Say). 
Order Colboftera; family Cerambycidj:. 
Bores in the hickory, according to Dr. F. Hodge, Buffalo, N. Y. 
13. The hickory babk-borer. 
Saolgtiu i-ipiuoiui ( Say. ) 
Order Coleoptera; family Scolytui£. 
Undermining the bark and making long slender tracka radiating ftom a primary 
larger vertical chamber ; a white footleaa grub, becoming a small cylindrical wtevil- 
like beetle. 

This very destructive bark- 
borer affects the bitter-nut, 
sbell-bark,pig-nnt hickory and 
probably the pecan (Oarya 
olveaformis). According to 
liiley the beetle issues the 
latt«r part of June and early 
part of July. "Both sexes 
bore into the tree — the male 
for food, and the female mostly 
for the purpose of layiug her 
eggs. In thus entering the 
tree they bore slantingly and 
upward, and do not confine 
themselves to the trunk, but 
penetrate the small branches 
and even the twigs. The en- 
trance to the twig is usually 
made at the axil of a bud or 
leaf, and the channel often 
causes the leaf to wither and ^ 
drop' or the twig to die or break off. 

"The female, in depositing, confines herself to the trunk or larger 
limbs, placing her eggs each side of a vertical chamber, as described by 



— nickor.v bark. 
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Mr. Bryant.* Here she frequently dies, and her remains may be found 
long after her progeny have commenced working. The larvsB bore their 
cylindrical channels, at fu:st, transversely and diverging (Fig. 34, 1), but 
afterwards lengthwise along the bark (Fig. 34, 2), always crowding the 
widening burrows with their powdery excrement, which is of the same 
color as the bark. The full-grown larva (Fig. 34, 4, natural size and en- 
larged) is soft, yellowish and without traces of legs. The head is slightly 
darker, with brown jaws, and the stigmata so pale that they are with 
diflftculty discerned. It remains torpid in the winter, and transforms to 
the pupa state about the end of the following May. The pupa (Fig. 34, 
5) is smooth and unarmed, and shows no sexual differences. The per- 
fect beetle issues through a hole made direct from the sap-wood, and a 
badly infested tree looks as though it had been peppered with Fo. 8 shot. 
The sexes differ widely from each other, the male having spines on the 
truncated portion of the abdomen, not possessed by the female. The 
eggs are deposited during the months of August and September, and 
the transformations are effected within one year, as no larvBB will be 
found remaining in the tree the latter part of July. . 

Two ichneumon parasites, according to EUey, prey upon this insect, 
and after killing the grub spin little pale cocoons. They are Spathius 
tri/asciattis Biley, and Braoon acolyUvorus Gresson. 

The beetle. — ^Male entirely black, or black with brown wing-covers ; the head above 
flaty concave towards tip ; thorax very little longer than wide, and narrowing in 
front bat slightly. Elytra with about 10 striae confused at the sides, but regular 
above, and composed of small, deep, approximate punctures ; interstitial spaces with 
a single row of minute and nearly obsolete punctures. The female differs in having 
the head rather shorter, more rounded, less hairy, and the venter unarmed. Length 
0.15-0.20 inch. (Riley.) 

13. Sinoxylon hiiHlare (Say). 

Order Coleoptera; family PriNiDiE. 

Inhabits hickory wood, in which it bores to a considerable depth, preferring the 
hard central wood. Its borings are very fine, and firmly compressed. After full 
development is attained it makes its way out almost at a right angle and emerges 
through a circular opening in the bark of the hickory. (Horn.) 

• 

14. Red-shouldered apate. 

Apate haeilarie (Say). 
Order Coleoptera; family ScoLYTiDiE. 

Boring deep, small, straight holes to the heart of the tree, which is entirely killed by 
this insect, and transforming at the bottom of the hole. 

The beetle is deep black and punctured all over ; thorax very convex and rough in 
front ; the wing-covers not excavated at the tip, but sloping downward very sud- 

* The mode of operation appears to be as follows : Boring throngh the bark, the insect forms a rei^ 
tioal chamber nekt to the wood, from half an inch to an inch in length, on each side of which it depos- 
its its eggs, varying in niunber firom twenty to forty or fifty in all. The larv», when hatched, feed 
on the inner bark, each one following a separate track, which is marked distinctly on the wood. Some 
trees contain them in snch numbers that the bark is almost entirely separated from the wood. In 
many cases the upper pu>t of the tree is killed a year or two before the lower part is attacked. (Riley's 
Fifth Annual Report Id^. Ins. Missouri, p. 104. 
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denly behind, M if obliquely out off, the outer edge of the cut portion armed with 
three little teeth on each wing-cover, and on the base or shoulders a large red spot 
0.20 inch in length. (Harris. ) 

The following Ooleaptera are also said by Dr. J. L. Leconte to afifect 
the tranks and branches of the common hickory {Carya tomentosa),* 

15. Lyctug striatus Melsheimer. Family Bitomidjb. 

16. Anih€una viridifrans Gory. Appeared April 10. Family Bupres- 

TIDiB. 

17. Agrilu8 egenus. April 21. Family Buprestid^. 

18. probably n. sp. April 8. Family BupRBSTiDiB. 

19. Phyllobcenu8 dislocattis. Family Glerid^. 

20. Ghariessa pilosa. April 16. Family Glerid^. 
Sinoxylon hasUare. Family Ptinid^. (See p. 74.) 

21. Heterachthes quadrimaoulattis. Family Gerambyoid^. 

22. Phytan pallidum. May 20. Family Gerambyoid^. 

23. Molarchus Hmaculatus. Family Gerambycid^. 
OyUenepicta. (See p. 70.) Family Gerambyoidjb. 
Neoelytus erythrooephalus. Family GERAMBYOiDiB. 

24. TUlomarpha geminata. Family Gerahbyoid^. 

25. Acanthoderes quadrigibbtis. Family Gerambyoidjb. 

26. Idopus cinerew. April 24. Family Geraiscbygid^. 

27. JSi^frus dasyoerus. April 21. Family Gbrambygid^. 
Saperda disoaidea. (See p. 70.) Family Gsrambyoid^. 
Ondderes eingtdatus. (See p. 71.) Family Gbraubyoidm. 

28. TriboKum, n. sp. March. Family Tenebrionidje. 

29. Lcemosaccus plagiattM. April and August Family Gurculionid^I. 

30. Xyleborus ceUus. Family Soolytidjb:. 

31. Thysanoes fimbrioornis. April and May. Family Soolytedjs. 

32. Chramesm hicorice. April and May. Family Sgglytidjb. 

33. Eupoganius vestitus Say. Bred from hickory. (Biley.) 

AFFEGXma THE BARK. 

34. The hickory-bark lousje. 

Leoanium oarya (Fitch). 

Order Hemiptera; family CocciDiE. 

Fixed to the hark of the small limbs, a large, very convex oval scale of a black 
color fading to chestnut brown, in May dusted over with a white powder. Length 
often 0.40 by 0.25 inch in width. (Fitch. ) 

35. The hickory blight. 

Eriowma carya (Fitch). 

Order Hemiptera ; family Aphid^. 

Forming a floocnlent down coating the under side of the limbs, especially of bushes 
%nd young trees in shaded situations, multitudes of wooly plant lice. 
The winged individuals are black, with the head, scutel, and abdomen covered with 

* See American Entomologist, vol. iii, p. 236. 
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a white ootton-like sabstance, the fore wings with an OYal salt- white spot near the 
tip of their oater margin ; the veins being obsolete. Length to the tip of the wings 
0.12 inch. On wahiut bashes in Illinois. (Fitch.) 

36. The hickory aphis. 
Laoknus oarycB (Harris). 

Order Hbmiftera; family Afhid^. 

Living in clusters on the nnder side of limbs of the pig-nut hickory early in July, 
very large plant-lice i inch long, with no terminal stylet and very short homey tubes; 
body covered with a bluish white bloom or down, with four rows of little transverse 
black spots on the back ; top of thorax and veins of wings black, as are also the 
shanks, feet and antennae, while the thighs are reddish brown. (Harris.) 

AFFECTIKa THE LEAVES. 

37. The luna silk moth. 
Actiaa luna (Linnasus). 

Order Lepidoptera ; family Bombycidjs. 

Devouring the leaves in August, a large thick-bodied caterpillar, about three inches 
long; apple green, each segment with six small bright rose-red elevated dots, and low 
down along each side a pale yellow line running lengthwise immediately above the 
lower row of dots, from which line at each of the sutures a pale yellow line extends 
upward upon the sides. Spinning a large oval cocoon, which is found among the fal- 
len leaves ; the moth, one of our largest insects, appearing late in May and during 
June ; pale green, with eye-like spots in the center of each wing, the hinder pair pro 
longed into two long, broad '' taUs.'' 

38. The regal walnut caterpillar. 

atherania regalis (Htibner). 

Order Lepidoptera ; family BoMBVCiDiE. 

A spiny caterpillar five inches long, our largest species, green, with a red head and 
tail, and stout, sharp, black and red spines, and black and red feet ; not spinning a 
«ocoon, but the larva enters the ground in September to transform to a chrysalis, 
which in July changes to a very large bright orange-red moth, with the fore wings 
pale olive spotted with yellow, the veins stained reddish, and the hind wings orange- 
red. 

This is our largest caterpillar ; it is harmless, though so formidable in 
appearance, and easily recognized by its size and by the four long horns 
on the segments just behind the head. It feeds on the black walnut, 
butternut, hickory, persimmon, and sumach, and is very rare north oi 
Few York, and is scarce in the Middle and Southern States. 

39. The hickory tussock moth. 

Halesidota carycB (Harris). 

Order Lepidoptera ; family Bombtgid^. 

In July and August and early September, eating the tender leaves at the ends of 
the branches, snow-white caterpillars, over an inch long, with rows of round black 
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spots, and along the back 8 black tnfts of converging haira and two black pencils of 
longer hairs near each end of the body ; spinning in sheltered comers and creyices 
ash-gray oyal cocoons ; the moth appearing the following Jnne. (Fitch.) 

In certain years this caterpillar may be quite numerous ; it is quite 
social, feeding in companies and is a general feeder, and, while preferring 
the walnut, butternut, and sumach, is common on the elm and ash, and 
Fitch says he has seen clusters of the caterpillars upon the tamarack or 
larch ; he adds, what has been observed by ourselves, that as they ap- 
proach matnrily they separate and stray off to other trees, and may then 
be seen on rose bushes, on the apple, oak, locust, &c., the same indi- 
vidual often remaining several days in one place. It ranges from Maine 
to the Southern States. 

The moth IB very light ochre yeUow ; the long narrow-pointed fore wings are thickly 
sprinkled with little brown dots, and have two oblique brownish streaks passing back- 
wards from the firont edge, with three rows of white semi-transparent spots parallel 
to the outer hind margin ; hind wings very thin, semi-transparent, and without spots. 
The wings expand about two inches. (Harris.) 

40. The skiff caterpillar. 

Limaoodes 9oapha Harris. 

Order Lkpidoptera ; family BoMBTdDiB. 

A singalar boat-shaped triangular caterpillar, green, spotted above with brown 
pale beneath, the sides raised and the dorsal surface flattened ; forming in the autumn 
a tough rounded oyal cocoon, covered by an outer thin envelope. 

Hie moih appears in June ; it is light cinnamon brown ; on 
the fore wings the costo-median region is filled in with a large 
tan-brown triangular spot, ending on the tip of the wing, and 
is Uned extemaUy with silver. 



A number of other Bombycidce allied to Lima- 
codes, Notodanta, Halesidota, &c., also inhabit the y,a. ss—Ltaiacodes 8c» 
hickory; besides these, the American silk worm p^ Natsiae. 
sometimes occurs on the hickory, as well as the goldsmith beetle,, 
which, according to Fitch, feeds on the leaves. 

41. The walking stick. 

Diapheramera femorata Say. 

Order Orthoftbra ; family PhasmiduB. 

Sometimes stripping the leaves of the hickory, white oak, locust, &o., causing the 
timber to appear seared and leafless, a singular insect which would be mistaken for 
the smaller twigs or leaf-stalks, as the body is very long and slender, wingless, nearly 
four inches long, cylindrical, and an eighth of an inch in diameter. 

A large number of Hemiptera, such as gall-lice, tree-hoppers, &C.,. 
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ponctnre the leaves, causing them to wither of raising galls apon them. 
The following species 
have beeu Doticed by 
Fitch: 

42. The HICKORT-8TBU OAU.- 

LOCSE. 
Phylloxtra oargmotudU ( Fitch ). 
Fonning bnllet-like galls, 
hollow, green, and of a leath- 
ery texture, upon the leaf- 
Btalka and Bucoulent jonng 
ahoota, with the walls of the 
cavity inside covered with 
minute white and j^Uow lice. 

43. HlCKORr-%-EIM GALL- 

Pkylloxva oaryavenm (Fitch). 
ForuiiDg plaita in the veins 
of the leaves, which project 
np from the aurfaoe in an ab- 
ruptly elevated keel-like 
ridge upon the upper aide of 
the leaf and with a month 
opening on the under side, 
the lipa of which are woolly 
and closed. The wingleaa fb- 
malea minate, pale yellow, 
broad in front, ftnd tapering 
behind to an acute point ; 
antennra and legs short and 
tinged with a dusky bne. 


Fhylloxera aarsi^olia Fitch. 
Forming small conical ele- 
vations on the npper surface 
of the leaf of Carya alia, each 
having an orifice in its som- 
mit ; a very small black plant- 
lonse with a pale abdomen 
FiQ. 3<k— The wslking stick, a, b, seeb; i, yonngjnst hitohbg; and legs and smoky wings 
A m^ ; .. famla—Ttmo SDej. j^d flat on ito back, and hav- 

ing only three Teina In addition to the rib. Length, 0.06 Inch. (Fitch.) 
45. The seed-gau. hickobt phtlloxeba. 
Phylloxera oarsm-Hmen (Walsh). 
Forming fuscous, minnte, sobglobnlar, seed-like galls on the leaves of Carya glabra, 
the galls opening in a small nipple on the under side. (Walsh.) 
46. The higeoby round-oall. 
Fhylloxera earya-ffloiuli Walsh. 
Forming hemispherical galls aboat0.25inohdiameteron the uppermrface of UieleKvea 
of eurya Jrla^n( and alba, the galls rather flat below, where they open in a slit. ( Walah.) 
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47. The hickort spiny gall. 

Phylloxera spinosa (Shimer). 

Forming large, irregnlar galls, covered with spines, on the petiole of the leaf of 
Carga amara^ the galls opening heneath in an irregnlar, sinnate slit. (Shimer.) 

48. Phylloxera cary(B-»epta (Shimer). 

Forming flattened galls with a septnm, on the leaves of Carya alba, the galls open- 
ing both above and below. (Shimer.) Probably, according to Riley, only an abnor- 
mal form of P. oarycs-globulia, 

49. Phylloxera foroata (Shimer). 
Forming galls much like those of P. carya-eemen. 

50. Phylloxera depressa (Shimer). 

Forming depressed galls on leaves of Carya alba, the galls opening below with a 
constricted mouth fringed with filaments. Daktyloaphanra ooniferum Shimer is, in all 
probability, Riley claims, the same. (7th Rep. Ins. Mo., p. 118.) 

51. Phylloxera conioa (Shimer). 

Forming galls similar to those of P. depreeaa, but without the fringe. (Probably the 

same, Riley claims.) 

. Phylloxera carycB-gummoea Riley. 

Forming pedunculated ovoid or globular galls on the under side of Carya alba; the 
gall white, pubescent, and gummy or sticky, opening below in a fibrous point. 

The eggs are almost spherical, pale, and translucent. Larva, mother-louse, and pupa 

quite pale, the red eyes and eyelets strongly contrasting. (Riley, 7th Rep. Ins. Mo., 

p. 118.) 

53. Phylloxera oaryce-ren Riley. 

Forming numerous more or less confluent mostly reniform galls on the petiole and 
leaf-stems of Carya gUibra; the galls varying from 0.2 to 0.7 inch in diameter, pale green 
and densely pubescent, and opening in a slit the whole of their length, transversely 
with the axis of the petiole. (Riley.) 

54. Phylloxera carya-fallax Riley. 

Forming conical galls thickly crowded on the upper surface of the leaves of the 
Carya alba. Strongly resembling P. oarycB-foliw, but the height one-third greater 
than the basal diameter, and opening below, instead of above, in a circular fuzzy 
mouth. (Riley.) 

55. The hickory gay-louse. 

CalUpteruet caryellue Fitch. 

Scattered upon the under side of the leaves, a small pale-yellow plant-louse with 
white antannsB alternated with black rings and pellucid wings laid fiat upon its back, 
its abdomen egg-shaped, somewhat fiattened, and with only minute rudimentary 
honey-tubes. (Fitch.) 

56. The dotted-winoed oa.y-lou8e. 

Callipterust mtnotatellue Fitch. 

A plant-louse like the preceding, but with black feet and a black dot on the baae 
and another on the apex of each of the veins of its fore wings. The stigma ia salt- 
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white, with a brown streak at each end ; the second vein is wavy, and at its tip is 
curved towards the tip of the first vein ; the third vein arises from the basal extremity 
of the stigma, and forward of its furcation curves perceptibly towards the apex of the 
wing; the fourth vein is longer than the second fork. (Fitch.) 

57. The spotted- winged gay-lousk. 

Callipieniat maciiJellua Fitch. 

Differs from C, t caryellus in having only a slender black ring at each articulation of 
the antennsB, the feet and a band near the tips of the hind thighs blackish; the stigma 
salt- white, its base black ; its apex dusky ; fourth vein with a black dot on its base 
and a dusky one on its apex ; the first vein, apical third of the second vein, and the 
first and second forks broadly margined with smoky brown ; second vein wavy and 
parallel with the third vein till near its tip where it curv'es towards the first vein, its 
base a third nearer the third than it is to the first vein ; third vein arising from the 
anterior extremity of the stigma, with a dusky spot on its apex. (Fitch.) 

58. The smoky- winged gay- louse. 

Callipierus fumipennsllus Fitch. 

Similar to the preceding, of a dull yellow color with blackish feet and the wings 
smoky with robust brown veins, the rib-vein much more distant from the margin of 
the first half of its length than in the other species, and from its middle to the stigma 
approaching the margin; the fourth vein equalling the stigma in length. (Fitch.) 

59. The black-margined gay-louse. 

CalUpteru8 marginellvs Fitch. 

Pale yellow; antennee white, their bases and the four bands black; a coal-black 
band in front between the eyes and continued along each side of the thorax to its 
base; fore wings x>ellucid, stigma with the outer margin and rib- vein coral black, 
first vein with a black dot on its base ; fourth vein slender, black, the other veins 
colorless; outer margin of hind wings black. (Fitch.) 

60. The freckled leaf-hopper. 

Jassus in^yratus Say. 

» 

A cylindrical oblong white leaf-hopper closely inscribed and reticulated with slender 
black lines and small dots which form irregular spots along the margins of the wing- 
covers ; its legs white dotted with black. Length, 0.25 inch. 

61. Four-striped leaf-hopper. 

Diedrooephala quadrivittata (Say). 

A flattened oblong leaf-hopper of a light-yellow color, varied on the thorax with 
orange, red or dusky; its fore wings olive green, each wing with two bright red or 
orange stripes, the tijw margined with black. Length, 0.35 inch. (Fitch.) 

62. The walnut sword-tail. 

Uraxiphus carya Fitch. 

A dull brown tree-hopper with the terminal portion of its fore wings obscure ash- 
gray ; its abdomen and a ring on its shanks pale yellowish, and its breast mealy white. 
Length of male, 0.30; female, 0.37. (Fitch.) 
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63. The yellow tree-hopper. 

Telamana unioolor Fitch. 

A tree-hopper of a uniform dull ochre-yellow, somewhat like a beech-nut in shape 
and size^ with a prominent hump jutting up on the middle of its back, highest ante- 
riorly and descending with a slight curve to its hind angle, which is very obtusely 
rounded and but little prominent ; its anterior angle also rounded and with only a 
slight concavity below it at the forward end of the hump, while at its posterior base 
is a strong one, the whole surface with close coarse punctures and showing a few 
elevated longitudinal lines low down on each side and towards the tip ; the upper 
edge of the hump black and also the tip of the abdomen on its under side ; fore wings 
glassy, with a black spot on their base and tip, and their veins margined with slender 
black lines. Length, 0.45 inch ; height, 0.25 inch. 

64. The banded tree-hopper. 
, Telamana fcuciata Fitch. 

Like the preceding species, but smaller and of a tawny yellow color, its head and the 
anterior edge of the thorax and the under side paler cream-yellow or straw-colored ; 
with a single small black dot above each eye ; its thorax in front and at tip blackish, 
and also an oblique band across the hind end of the dorsal hump longer than high, 
longer at its base than above, highest anteriorly, with a stronger concavity at its an- 
terior end than at its posterior, and at its anterior base compressed and forming hereby 
a shallow indentation upon each side. Length, 0.38 ; height, 0.20 inch. (Fitch.) 

65. The short-horned tree-hopper. 

Cere9a hrevicornis Fitch. 

Very like Ceresa hubaltu on the apple and wild thorn, but differing in having the 
horns much shorter, while the sides of the thorax, when viewed in front, are not grad- 
ually curved outwards, but are straight or rectilinear, with the horns abruptly pro- 
jecting tram the comer at the upper end of this line. The acute spine at the tip of 
the thorax is also longer and slenderer. The thorax between the horns is slightly con- 
vex. The dried specimen is of a pale dull yellow color speckled with faint pale g^een 
dots and with a paler straw-colored stripe, quite distinct, upon the angular sides of 
the thorax from each eye upward to the horn and from thence to the summit of the 
thorax. Length, 0.36 inch. (Fitch.) 

66. The face-banded cixius. 
CixiuB oinctifron$ Fitch. 

A small four-winged hemipter of a white color, varied with blackish brown, and 
^ith three elevated lines upon the face and thorax; its face snow-w^hite, crossed by 
two black bands, the outer raised lines dotted with white in these bands ; the thorax 
black, tawny yellow on each side beyond the raised lines ; neck white with a row of 
blackish dots upon each side ; fore- wings smoky brown, their veins dotted with black 
in places, their basal edge, an oblique band and a spot in the middle of the outer 
margin white, their membranous tips white and somewhat hyaline, with a brown 
baud across the transverse veinlets, and the hind margin blackish, interrupted by the 
mow-white tips of the veins ; hind wings black and transparent ; under side yellow- 
ish white with two blackish bands on each of the four forward shanks. Length, 0.18 

inch. 

67. The cloudy-tipped cixius. 

Cixius colapeum Fitch. 

Rarely found on the leaves, a small four-winged homopter of a coal-black color, 
▼ith clear, transparent wings having a large smoky-brown cloud on their tips; fore- 

6bil 
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wings transparent, their veins dotted with blach, the dots on the outer inai);iii largfir ; 
an irregular and somewhat brolcen band of a amoky-brawn color extending across for- 
ward of the middle and a broader one beyond the middle, having a black spot or 
stigma on the anterior corner of its outer end ; between these bands a smoky-brown 
epot on the inner and a smaller one nearly opposite it on the outer margin ; thorax 
with three raised lines; face black with the raised lines brown; legs dull whitish. 
Length, 0.32 inch. (Fitch.) 

68. AmyOT'8 OTIOCEftUS. 

0(ioc«rii« amyolH Fitch. 

A light yellow homopter; the wiug-covers pale sulphur-yellow, with a brown stripe 
fiom the base to the middle of the inner margin and thence to the outer tip; a row of 
blackisli dote on the hiud edge alternating with the ends of the apical veins, and 
abont six uots forward of the innermost of these, placed on the tips of the subapical 
and ou the bases of the apical veina ; three brown stripes on the thorax ; an oniDge-reil 
stripe ou each side of the head, from the eye to the forward edge below the apex. 
Length, 0.25; expanse of wings, 0.70 inch. (Fitch.) 

m. TlIK LARGE GREEN TREE BUG. 

Ehaphiga$ler ptRgyhanicai (De Geer). 

A large flattened grass-green bug (hemipter) edged all aronnd with a light yellow 
line, interrupted at each joint of the abdomen by a email black spot, its anteouK' 
black beyond the middle of their third juiot, with a pale yellow band on the first half 
of the two last joints. Length, 0.60 and 0.70 inch. (Fitch.) 

70. The wal.\l't leaf-roller. 

Tortrix rilegana Grote. 

Order Lepidoitera ; family Tortiiicid.e. 

Drawing together the leaves of the black walnut and hickory in May, a colony of 
small yellow caterpillars ; late in the month changing to boupj-yellow chrysalida, the 
moths escaping by the niiddle or last of Jnne. The latter expands an incb, *nd is 
deep ochreouB, the fore-wings broail, evenly washed with purplish, with dai'k velvety- 
brown small spots, of which there are three at the baaeftn-o in the middle of the wing, 
and one on the edge, while near the apes is a curved row of four or flva spot«. The 
hind wings clear bright deep oebreoua yellow. (Riley.) 

71. The walnut cahe-bkarer. 
Acrobatis juglanilii Le Baron. 
Order Lk PI doptera; family Pvk a lid.e. 
Drawing two leaflets together and 
constructing a black case, a small dark 
greeDLsb worm, changing to a gray nar- 
row-winged small moth. (Fig. SO. — 
RileylV, p. 42.) 

We have observed at Provi- 
dence, Jnne Ist, between the fold, 
ed leaves of Caryaporcina, a simi- 
lar case, bat in tlie form of a long, 
slender black cone. 


^ 
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72. Pig-nut leaf weevil. 

Conotracheliu eUgana Say. 

Order Coleoptera ; family Curculioxid.e. 

While engaged in laying its eggs sometimes catting off the leaves of the pig-nut 
hickory, a weevil of moderate size, closely resembling the plum weevil. 

We have observed this weevil at Providence, busily engaged the last 
of May laying its eggs in the partly rolled-up leaves of the pig-hickory 
(Carya parcina)^ and during the process cutting off the leaves, which 
hang down, wither, and turn black. 

73. The pig-hickory slug-worm. 
Selandria sp, 

A pale-green slug-worm, resembling in form the naked larva of Selan- 
dria caryWj with several rows of short, forked white hairs j quite abun- 
dant at Providence May 30th, eating roundish holes in the leaves of the 
pig-nut hickory. 

74. The hickory slug caterpillar. 

Thecla calanus (Hiibner). 

Order Lepidoptera ; family Papilionid js. 

Feeding on the leaves of the pig-hickory at Providence May 30th and 
later, a pale-green, flattened, long, oval, cylindrical caterpillar, flat be- 
neath 'y the body rounded above and covered with short hairs ; changing 
to a delicate small butterfly, with the hind wings tailed. 

affecti>'g the friht. 

75. The hickory-shuck worm. 

Ephippophora caryana Fitch. 
Order Lepidoptera ; family Tortricid.e. 

Mining the shucks which envelope the nuts, causing them to be abortive and many to 
fall from the tree prematurely, a slender white sixteen-footed caterpillar about three- 
eighths of an inch in length. 

The moth is sooty black, the fore-wings with reflections of tawny yellow, blue and 
purple ; their outer edge black with oblique triangular whitish streaks placed at equal 
distances apart. A very oblique faint silvery blue streak extends inwards from the 
points of two of these white streaks, namely, the fourth and sixth ones from the tip 
of the wing ; while the usual white spot on the inner margin of the wings is wanting. 
Expanse of wings, 0.60 inch. (Fitch.) 

76. The hickory-nut weevil. 

Balaninua nancus Say. 

Order Coleoptera ; family CuRCULiONiDiE. 

A worm like the chestnut borer transforming into a long-snouted beetle closely like 
B. reetw, but with a darker, thicker, more curved rostrum, and with the antennas 
springing from its middle in the male and from its basal third in the female. Two 
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thorftcic paler baDds are seen on the thorax, and there is always a pale transverse 
band behind the middle of the elytra, and a sntural band. In the male the beak is 
equal to three-fourths the length of the body ; in the female to five-fourths. It breeds 
entirely on hickory nuts. (Riley. ) 

The following insects also occur on the hickory : 

77. The Lnna moth, Actios luna. (Linn.) 

78. The hickory leaf roller, Tortrix (Lophoderas) jtiglandana Fernald. 

(Can. Ent. XI, 156.) 

79. Ehuria quadrigemina Say. Issuing from hickory trees in July, com- 

mon. (McBride.) 
The following Tineidae feed on the hickory according to Chambers : 

80. Lithocolletis carycefoUella Clem. 

81. Lithocolletis carywalbella Chamb. Larva in a teutiform mine in the 

under surface of the leaves. 

82. Aspidisca lucifluella Clem. Larva in a small blotch mine, from which 

it cuts out its pupal case. 

83. Coleophora carycefoliella Chamb. (and Clemens ?). Larva feeds in a 

cylindrical case attached to the under sur£a>ce of the leaves. 

84. Nepticula carycefoliella Clem. Imago unknown. Larva in a linear 

crooked mine on the upper side of the leaves. 

85. Ypsolophus carycefoliella Clem. Larva sews together the leaves. 
S6, Oracilaria Bii. {pvobBbly O.blandella Olem,) Imago unknown. The 

larva when young makes a linear whitish mine in the upper sur- 
face of the leaves. 
87, Phycita nehulo (jaglandis). A pyralid living on the walnut 

INSECTS INJUBIOTTS TO THE BLACK WALinJT. 

{Juglans nigra,) 

AFFECTINa THE TRUNK. 

The chief enemy of this tree is the hiokory and locust tree borer, 
(Cyllene picta). Fitch states that the beetles which are reared in this 
tree appear to constitute a distinct variety of a larger size than usual 
and with their yellow marks changed more or less to a white color. 

" APFECTINa THE LEAVES. 
1. The black walnut sphinx. 
Smerinthus juglandis Smith-Abbot. 
Order Lepidoptera ; family Sphingid^. 

A large pale blue-green caterpillar with a long caudal horn ; head small, and the 
body attenuated before and behind, and with seven oblique white bands. When dis- 
turbed it makes a creaking noise by rubbing together the joints of the fore part of 
the body. It enters the earth to finish its transformations. (Harris.) 

The moth is very gray, dark or dusky brown ; wings indented on the outer edges ; 
fore-wings with a dusky outer margin, a short brownish dash near the middle, and 
four transTerse brown lines converging behind and enclosing a square dark brown 
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spot a<yacent to the middle of the inner margin ; hind wings with two narrow trans- 
verse brown lines between two brownish bands ; thorax with a central brown line ; 
abdominal segments plaited and prominent at the sides. The wings expand from 2^ 
to 3 inches. The females are mach larger and of a lighter brownish gray color than 
the males, with the square spot on the fore- wings less distinct. Ranges from Massa- 
chusetts to Florida and Georgia. (Harris.) 

2. The red-tailed attelabus. 
Attelahus analU Weber. 

Order Coleoptera ; family Curculioxid^. 

Boiling np the leaves of the oak and black walnut, a weevil a quarter of an inch 
long, with a long, slender, cylindrical head and short, broad, thick body. The antennsB, 
legs, and middle of the breast deep blue-black ; the thorax, wing-covers, and abdomen 
dull red ; the wing-covers, taken together, nearly square and pitted in rows. 

According to Harris, this pretty weevil is found on the leaves of oak 
trees in June and July. Mr. George Hunt has observed it on the walnut 
in May before the buds open, at Providence. 

The following insects also occur on the black walnut: 

3. Walnut leaf-roller, Tortrix rileyana Grote. 

4. Walnut case-bearer, Acrohasis juglandis Le Baron. 

5. The Luna moth, actios luna (Linn). 

6. Conotrcusheltis juglandis (Lee). Larva taken from walnuts, Mt. 

Carmel, Illinois, H. Shimer, Mus. Peab. Acad. Science, Salem, 
Mass. (See Harris, p. 77.) 
The following leaf-miners are enumerated by Mr. Chambers, with the 
notes appended : 

7. Lithocolletia caryasfolielld. Larva in irregular blotch-mine in upper 

surface of leaves. 

8. Orcicilaria blandeUa Clem. Larva when small in a linear whitish mine 

in upper surface of leaves, afterwards feeding and pupating under 
the turned-down edge. 

9. Ora^nlaria juglandinigrceella Chamb. Larva at first mining the leaves 

beneath, afterwards feeding and pupating under the tumed-up 
edge. 

10. AgpidiHca juglandisUa Chamb. Larva in a very small blotch-mine? 

from which it cuts out a case in which it pupates. 

11. Nepticula juglandifoliella Chamb. (and Clemens ?) Larva in small, 

linear crooked mines; sometimes many in a leaf. Mine in upper 
surface. 

IVSECTS IirJITEIOTrS TO THE BTTTTEBinJT. 

{Juglans einerea.) 

AFFECTINa THE TBUNK AKD LIMBS. 

1. The spotted leptostylus. 

Lepto8tylu8 macula (Say). 

Order Coleoptera ; family Cerambtcid^. 

Under the bark of old decaying trees a longlcorn larva, changing to a pupa in its 
cell and early in July giving out a small thick long-homed beetle of a brown or chest- 
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nut color with the sides of its thorax and a band on its wing-covers ash-gray, the 
latter sprinkled over with coarse punctures and large blackish dots, the thorax oh. 
each side of its disk with a black stripe interrupted in its middle. Length, 0.25 inch. 

Dr. Fitch, in his third report, states that the bark of old trees will 
sometimes be found everywhere filled with these grubs, which in the 
month of June may be seen changed to short thick pale-yellow papse? 
with a few perfect insects that are newly hatched and have not yet left 
the tree. 

•2. Thk muscle-shaped butternut bark-louse. 

Aspidiotus {MytelapU) juglandia Fitch. 

Order Hemiptera; family Coccid.«. 

I 
Fixed to the bark of the twigs, minute pale brownish scales, like those of the apple 
bark-louse, but smaller and not curved ; preyed upon by a minute chalcid fly. (Fitch. ) 

3. The hemispherical buttern'ut scale insect. 

Lecanium juglandtfex Fitch. 

Adhering to the bark on the under side of the limbs, a hemispherical dull yellowish 
or black scale about 0.22 inch long and 0.18 broad, notched at its hind end, frequently 
showing a paler stripe along its middle and a paler margin and transverse blackish 
bands. (Fitch.) 

The males, according to Fitch, are long and narrow, delicate two- 
winged flies, measuring 0.05 inch to the tip of the abdomen and'a third 
more to the ends of the wings. They are of a rusty reddish color, the 
thorax darker and the scutel and head blackish, this last being sepa- 
rated from the body by a narrow pale-red neck. The antennae are 
slender and thread-like, half as long as the body and eight-jointed. 
Two slender white bristles as long as the body are appended to the tip 
of the abdomen. This description will apply to most of the males of 
other species of Lecanium. 

APFECTENa THE LEAVES. 

4. The butternut wooly worm. 

Selandria oaryce Norton. 

Order Hymenoptera ; family Tenth REDiNiDiE. 

On the nnder side of the leaves companies of saw-fly larvae covered with long dense 
snow-white wool standing np in flattened masses entirely concealing the green worm, 
eating the leaflets from the outer edge inward, often leaving nothing hut the mid- 
ribs. 

These remarkable objects occasionally, though rarely, appear on the 
butternut in July. The worm presents the appearance (as described in 
our " Guide to the Study of Insects,'' from which the following descrip- 
tion and figures are taken) of an animated white woolly or cottony mass 
nearly an inch long and two-thirds as high. The head of the larya is 
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roanded, pale whitish, aad covered with a sDow-white powdery secretion, 
with prominent blaclc eyes. The body is cylindrical, with eight pairs of 
soft fleshy abdominal legs ; the segments are transversely wrinkled, pale 
peagreen, with a powdery secretion low down on the sides, but above 
and on the back arise Jong flattened masses of floccnlent matter 
(exactly resembling that produced by the wooly plant lice and 
other homopterous insects), forming an irregular dense cottony 
mass, reaching to a height equal to ■ 
tn-o-thirds the length of the worm, and I 
concealing the head and tail. Ou the I 
37th and 38th of July the larvie molt- I 
«d, leaving the cast skins on the leaf. I 
They were then naked, a little thicker I 
than before, of a pale-green color, and 
their bodies were curled upon the leaf 
The worms eat out the edge of the leaf Some time during August 
two cocoons were spun between the leaves, but I did not succeed in 
raising the saw-flies. On describing the larvie in a letter to Mr. E. 
Xorton, our best authority ou this hymenopterous family, he kindly sent 
me alcoholic specimens of the larvie (withoutthewooUy substance, which 
dissolves and disappears in alcohol) found feeding on the hickory, whi^h 
are, apparently, from the comparison of alcoholic specimens, identical 
with the butternut Selandria. The adult fly he named Selandria caryce, 
and his descriptions are given below. 

Previously \a this and without my knowledge, Dr. Fitch, under the 
name of Selandria t juglandk, had apparently briefly described in his 
third report the same insect, but he was unacquainted with the perfect 
insect, and was in doubt as to whether the larva was a Selandria or not. 
I'ader these circumstances we retain Mr. Korton's name. From his 
acconnt it would appear that the insect also feeds on the hickory {Juglans 
*qunmosa). 

Ftm«U. — Color shiDtDg liUGk. The pro and meso-thorax and Bcnteltum rafoos, the 
apeiof the latter block; the naaus and legs white, with their tarsi blackish; the base 
t( coxa aud a line dowu the npper side of the legs black. Anteuuuj short ; the second 
joint 08 long as the first ; the four Snal joiots together cot louger than the two pre- 
cedinj;. Nosaa slightly inciirred. Claws of tarsi apparpntl; bifid. Wings snbvio- 
laceous; lanceolate cell petiolate, the first submedian cell above it with a distinct 
Fron-vein. Under wings with one snbniarginal middle cell (all other species have 
this cell disooidal), the marginal cell with a cross-nervQre, and all the enter cells 
closed by ad out«r nervnru, whicli does uot touch the margin. The sobmedian cell 
extended nearly to the margin. Length, 0.35 of an inch. Expanse of wings, 0.40 of 

ne male resembles the female, but the under wings are withont middle cells. 

Tke larvtt feeds upon the leaves of the hickory (Juglani tqttanuMa). They are found 
spon the lower side of the leaf, sometimes fifteen or twenty upon one leaf, which thej' 
est (torn the ODter extremity inward, often leaving nothing but the strouK midribs. 
They cover themselves wholly with white Bocculent tnfts, which are robbed off on 
being touched, leaving a green twenty-two-legged worm, about 0,75 inch in length 
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when folly grown; darkest above, and with indistinct blackish spots upon the sides. 
The head is white, with a small black dot npou each side. Specimens were taken 
upon the leaves July 4. Went into the ground about the 20fch of July. The cocoon 
is formed near the surface of the ground of a little earth or sand drawn together- 
Four specimens came forth about August 22, all seemingly very small for so large 
larvsB. (Norton in Packard's Guide to the Study of Insects.) 

5. The two-marked tree-hoppkr. 

Euchenopa hinotata Say. 

Order Hemiptera ; family Membracid^. 

Puncturing the leaves and extracting their juices from July till the end of the 
season, a small rusty brown or black tree-hopper, with two bright pale 3'ellow spots 
upon its back, which part is prolonged forward and upward into a compressed horn 
rounded at its tip and giving the insect a resemblance to a little bird with an out- 
stretched neck, and the four forward shanks broad, thin, and leaf-like. Length, 0.2S 

to 0.30 inch. (Fitch.) 

6. The butternut tree-hopper. 

Ophiderma mera Say. 

Belonging to the same family as the preceding, a greenish-gray tree-hopper, shaped 
like a half cone, with its apex bright chestnut-red, and behind its middle a black 
band which is sometimes interrupted on the summit of the back, and with a blackish 
spot on the tips of the hyaline fore wings. Length 0.36 inch. (Fitch.) 

7. The obtuse clastoptera. 

Clastoptera ohiusa Say. 

A short thick almost circular leaf-hopper of a gray color, with fine transverse 

Crinkles and three brown bands anteriorly, its fore wings olonded with tawny brown 

with streaks of white and a coal-black spot near their tips. Length 0.22 inch^ 

(Fitch.) 

8. The butternut tingis. 

Tingia juglandis Fitch. 

Poncturing the leaves and sucking their juices, a small singular bug, resembling a 
flake of white froth, its whole upper surface composed of a net-work of small cellst 
an inflated egg-shaped protuberance like a little bladder on the top of the thorax and 
head, the sides of the thorax and of the fore wings, except at their tips, minately 
spinulose ; the fore wings flat and square with their comers rounded, a large brown 
or blackish spot on the shoulder, and a broad band of the same color on their tips, 
with an irregular whitish hyaline spot on the inner hind comer ; the body beneath, 
small and black, the antennee and legs honey-yellow. Length 0.14 inch. (Fitch.) 

Fitch remarks that this insect becomes common on the leaves of the 
butternut in May, and continues through the summer and autumn. It 
may sometimes be met with also on the birch, willows, and other trees. 
We have found it in abundance on the butternut at Brunswick, Me.^ 
late in August in all stages of growth. 

9. The Virginia tiger-moth. 

Spilosoma virginica (Fabricius). 

Order Lepidoptera ; family BombyciDuE. 

Occasionally devouring the leaves of the butternut, a very hairy, deep yeUow cater- 
pillar, with a black head and body, the latter mottled with black ; changing to a 
thick chrysalis within a cocoon, where it remains until the following June, when it 
appears as a white moth. 

This omnivorous caterpillar, commonly called " the yellow bear,'' is 
known to feed on the butternut, grape vine, current, gooseberry, grasses^ 
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and variooa garden vegetables, and we have foaad it from the first to 
the middle of September in Maine feeding on the buckthorn and also 
the pitch-pine. According to Harris there seems to be two broods of 
caterpillars and two of the 
moths. The caterpillars, he 
states, "are to be found of | 
different ages and sizes from 
the first of June till October. I 
When fully grown they are 
about two inches long, and 
then creep into some conven- 
ient place of shelter, make 
their cocoons, in which they 
remain in the chrysalis state 
during the winter, and are ■ 

changed to moths in the ^„_^_^^^,,^^,^.^o^^t^^^^^^.^^^^ 
months of ilay or June fol- ii»,aUiiM. sfie.-Afi«Eiiey. 

lowing. Some of the first broods of these caterpillars appear to come 
to their growth early in summer, and are transformed to moths by the 
end of July or the beginning of August, at which time I have repeat- 
edly taken them in the winged state ; but the greater part pass through 
their last change in June." I have observed the full-grown caterpillar 
at Brunswick, Me., the first and second weeks in August ; they spin 
trom the middle of August till September. The following description 
of the caterpillar is taken from my notes : 

Tkt eaterpilUtr. — Head of moderate size ; bod; Cfliudrical, rather abort aud not ver; 
rouves; each segment with four tubercles above, two smaller median ouea being 
aituat«d in front of aod between two latero-doraal larger ones; three tubercles on 
each side of each iegment, all giving rise to dense verticLla of long uneven foi-yellow 
liaira ; moat of the haira are as long aa the bodf is thick, while others on the back 
are twice aa long, so that in outline the larva ia an elongated ellipse, the head and 
tail being alike concealed by the spreading hairs. The body and head ia black or 
fellowish mottled with black. The haira are lawny yellow, while the abort haira on 
Ihe sides of the thoracic rings are black. 

Tkt moth. — Snow white, with a black dot in the middle of the fore wings and two 
"u the hind wings ; a row of black spots along the back of the abdomen and a row 
along the side«, between the latter dots a longitudinal deep yellow stripe ; the basal 
joiuta of the fore legs are yellow. The wings expand about two inches. The eggs 
are said by Harris to b« golden-yellow, and to be laid in patches on the leaves of 
plants. 

Besides this moth the following Lepidoptera occur at times on the 
butternut : 

10. The hickory tuaaock moth,Ralegidota carya, Brunswick, Maine. 

11. The vaporer moth, Orgyia lettcoatigma. 

12. The fiJl web-worm, Byphantria textor. (See p. 67.) 

13. The Lnna moth, Actios luna (Linn.). (See p. 70.) 
U. The Cecropia moth, Samia cecropia. 
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15. The American silk worm, Telea polyphetnus. (See p. 47.) 

16. The black walnut sphinx, Smerinthus juglandis. (See p. 84.) 

17. The butternut leaf-miner, Lithocolletis carycefolieUa Clem. 

18. The locust or hickory borer, Cyllenepicta (Drury). (See p. 70, 95.) 

INSECTS INJURIOUS TO THE CHESTNUT. 

[Castanea vesca,) 

AFFECTING THE TRUNK AND LIMBS. 

1. The chestnut tree borer. 

Making a zigzag barrow under the bark, and sometimes descending nearly 2 inches 
towards the heart of the tree where it may spend the winter, a longicoro larva nearly 
f inch long, dirty white, of much the appearance of the hickory or locust tree borer, 
and transforming in its chamber into the beetle state. 

Although the chestnut has been supposed to be remarkably free from 
borers, we have found that in Bhode Island the trunks are quite liable 
to the attacks of a borer, which we have not yet traced to the beetle, 
but which will probably prove to be the species next mentioned {Arho- 
pallia fulminans) J since this beetle, which is known to inhabit the chest- 
nut, is closely allied to the locust borer in its form, while the larva 
is also closely like that of Gyllene picta and the different species of 
Clytus, The burrows in outline' are flattened, cylindrical, being adapted 
to the broad flattened front part of the body of the larva. The burrows 
begin as small zigzag galleries about a line in width and 4 inches long, 
making about three turns at nearly right angles in this space ; they are 
filled with the castings of the worm ; as the larva grows larger it sinks 
deep in towards the heart of the tree, when the burrow in the deepest 
part becomes packed with large, long, curved chips, apparently bitten 
off by the grub for the purpose of forming a chamber, the partition of 
chips possibly serving to keep out the cold during its winter's sleep. 

2. The brown chestnut beetle. 

Arhopalus fulminans (Fabricius). 

Order Coleoptera ; family Cerambycid.e. 

Boring into the trunk, a grub like the foregoing, if not the same insect, which 
transforms into a dark brown beetle with dark blue reflections, and the wing-covers 
crossed by four zigzag fine gray lines. 

The following notice of this beetle is taken from my Second Report ou 
the Injurious Insects of Massachusetts (1872) : 

My attention has been called by Mr. R. B. Grover, a student in the State Agrical- 
tural College, to the fact thskt the Jrhopalus fulminans Fabr. (Fig. 40, enlarged twice), 
one of the family of longicom beetles, bores in the trunk. I know nothing farther 
concerning its habits nor of the appearance of its grub. The beetle itself is blackish 
brown, with slight dark-blue reflections ; the legs and antenna are of the same color, 
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the lattor being scarcely longer than its body. The top of the head and the sides of 
the piothorax and under side of the body 
are covered with a pale-gray pile, while cer- 
tain silver markings on the wing-covers are 
composed of similar close-set, fine hairs. The 
hairs on the sides of the prothorax inclose a 
conspicuous black spot, while the top is black, 
and more coarsely punctate than the wing- 
covers. The latter are each crossed by four 
acutely zigzag lines, composed of microscopic 
haira, forming \^-like bands on the elytra, the 
basal lines being less distinctly marked than 
the others. The ends of the wing-covers are 
also tipped with gray, especially on the inner 
side of the end. The legs are pitchy brown 
with light hairs, and with a reddish tinge on Fio. /O.— Chestnut Borer. —From Packard, 
the terminal joint-s (tarsi). It is a little over half an inch long. 

3. The noble chestnut borer. 

Calloides nohilU (Say). 

A longicom borer, probably depredating upon the chestnut, aud transforming to a 
large, handsome, black brown beetle, nearly an inch long, marked with three broken 
yellow lines and a pair of large round yellow dots on the wing-covers. 

Mr. George Hunt informs us that he has found this noble Clytus under 
the bark of the chestnut at Providence; hence it occurs as a borer of 
this tree. Its food-tree has not heretofore been known. 

4. The two-toothed Silvanus. 
Silvantis bidentatus (Fabricius). 

Order Coleoptera; family ATOMARiiDi£. 

Under the bark of logs and decaying trees, probably loosening the bark from the 
wood, a minute, narrow, flattened beetle, of a light chestnut-brown or rust-color, its 
thorax longer than wide, slightly narrowed towards its base and with a small tooth 
projecting outwards at each of its anterior angles. Length, 0.10 to 0.12 inch. (Fitch. ) 

Fitch observes that this is an European insect, which^ like a kindred 
species, the Surinam Silvanus, has now become perfectly naturalized and 
as common throughout the United States as it is in its native haunts. 
On stripping the bark from recently cut logs of chestnut and of oak, 
this minute beetle, which is so flattened and thin that it can creep into 
the slightest crevices, will be found frequently in considerable numbers. 

Ths heeile. — ^The head and thorax often of a darker shade than the wing-covers ; the 
latter with rows of close punctures with a slightly elevated line between each alter- 
nate row. Its thorax also is densely and confluently punctured, and commonly shows 
a very faint elevated longitudinal line in its center. The angles at its base on each 
Bide are obtuse, and from these angles forward to the projecting tooth the lateral 
^Iges are crenate-dentate, having sixteen little elevated tubercles or minute teeth 
jotting out at equal distances along the margin. The poinrt of the lage anterior tooth 
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forms a right angle. Upon each side of the head hehind the eye is also a minute tooth 
of the same size with those along the sides of the thorax. The surface is slightly 
clothed with minute inclined bristles. (Fitch.) 

5. The JfOXCHED-WINGED GEOMETER MOTH. 

Eu^nia alniaria HUbner. 

Order Lepidoptera; family Phal^nid^e. 

Feeding on the chestnut, a bluish-green caterpillar, with wrinkles, and on the 
eleventh segment two little warts tipped with brown; transforming to a light oohre- 
yellow moth with wings deeply notched. 

This caterpillar was found by Mr. L. W. Goodell on the chestnut at 
Amherst, Mass., August 20; on the 21st it drew a few leaves together, 
and spun a thin, silky, pear;Shaped cocoon; became a chrysalis the 24tb, 
and was transformed to a moth September 13. 

Larva, — Body two and three-tenths inches long, the hody largest near the tail, and 
tapering to the head ; bluish green, with a thick wrinkle on each ring, those on the 
fifth and eighth thickest and light-brown ; on the back of the eleventh ring two little 
warts tipped with brown. (L. W. Goodell.) 

Pupa. — One and two-tenths inches in length, bluish-white, ending in a flattened 
tail, tipped with black, and on each edge three small black spines, each ending with 
a minute hook. (Goodell.) 

Moth, — Short bodied, quite hairy ; male autennse heavily pectinated, wings deeply 
scalloped ; delicate ochre-yellow, with a reddish tinge towards the edge of the wings, 
and on the head and front of the thorax. Fore wings with two lines, often inter- 
rupted, or only developecl on the costa; inner line on the inner third of the wing; the 
curved outer line, beginning near the inner, diverges and follows a sinuate coarse, 
ending much nearer the apex than the inner line, the distance varying ; both wings 
speckled, sometimes thickly, with unusually large spots; outer edge of both wings 
deeply excavated, especially opposite the second median venule. Hind wings "^ith 
no lines, only an obscure discal dot. Expanse of wings two and two-tenths inches. 

This moth ranges from Maine to Missouri. The larva is also described 
by Mr. S. H. Scudder as living on the black birch. But his description 
given in my Monograph of the Phalsenidae (p. 530) is so different from Mr. 
GoodelVs that I fear it refers to a different insect. 

APFEOIING THE LEAVES. 

6. The chestnut tree-hopper. 

Smilia castaneae Fitch. 

Order Hemiptbra ; family Membracid^. 

Puncturing the leaves and extracting their juices in July, a triangular tree-hopper, 
sha]>ed much like a beechnut, of a blackish color, tinged with g^eenmore or less when 
alive, its head and the anterior edges of its thorax and all beneath bright yellow, its 
fore- wings clear and glassy, with a blackish spot on their tips and another on the base, 
which is often prolonged along the middle of the wing and united with the hind spot. 
Length of male, 0.25; female, 0.30 inch. (Fitch.) 
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Smilia inornata Say. 

A tcBO-Uopper of the same size and shape as the precediag, but of a light greou color 
fsdiog to light yellow, with a slender black liue along the upper edge of ita back, and 
a Ttry slight duekiness on the tips of its glaaey wings. Common on chestnuts and 
oaks&om July to thelastof September. (Filch.) 

e. THK CHIISTSI.T GAT-LOUSB. 

CaUipltrtu oaitanem Fiteh. 

Order Hemipterjl ; family Aphid.e. 

Od the under sidea of the leaves, puncturing themaiidauclcinglheirJuiceeinAngnst 
Kid September, a small enlpbur-yellow plant-louse, with black sbanka and feet, its 
anlennffl also black except at their bases and as long as the body, its wings pellncid, 
their first and second oblique veins and the tip of the rib-vein edged with coal-black. 
Slid its thighs straw yellow. Length, 0.09; expanse of wingn, 0.15 inch, (Fitob.) 

9. The CHEaxNUT phviloxbra. 

Fhj/Uoxera ctulantm (Ha iV ma . 

In Angnst and September, on lioth siiiesof the leaves, puncturing them and extract- 
ing their Juices and causing them to eurl, a very small louse-like fly of a bright snlpbui- 
yellow color, with a black Ihoras, breast, and eyes, ita feet and antenn» tinged with 
blackish and its wings translucent. The wingless individuals associated with it are 
entirely yellow, with red eyes, (Haldeman.) 

AFFECTING THE FEUIT. 

10. The ciiBSTNt'T wbevil. 

Balaninvi carnatrjfpei (Bohem&n). 

Eating large cavities in the meat of the chestnut; a soft, white, footless grnb, attain- 
ing its full el2e wheu chestnuts are ripe, and remaining in the nuts through the winter ; 
ttanaforming into a weevil with an exceedingly long and slender beak. 

Tbe cliestnnt is often infested by a large white maggot (Fig. 10, larva 
of BalaninuB and cfaestaut infested), with a yellowiali head, whicti 
attaioa its full size at the time the nuts drop. It is fonnd ia nuts sent 
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to market, and it is probable that while some of the maggots gnaw their 
vay out, and enter the ground in the autumn to transform, others delay 
Bntil the spring. The worm devours nearly a third or one-half of the 
interiot of the nnt, part of the cavity being filled with the castings of 
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the worm. As the grub is white it is liable to be overlooked and eaten 
with the chestnut; it makes its exit through a round hole in the shell. 

The larva is about a third of an inch long, cylindrical, and of nearly 
the same thickness from the head to the tail. It is completely footless 
as are nearly all nut-inhabiting larvae. It is very difficult to rear this 
insect, as I have found after successive trials, and I am indebted to IVIr. 
G. Mooney, of Providence, Ehode Island, for a fresh male and female 
beetle reared by him from chestnuts collected in Providence. On send- 
ing one of the specimens to Dr. G. H. Horn, he kindly identified it as 
Balaninus caryatripes. 

Dr. LeConte, in his work on " The Ehynchophora of America,'' remarks 
that the beak of these weevils ^' attains in length and. attenuation the 
greatest development; in the male it is rarely shorter than the body; 
in the female it is frequently twice the length, and is used to make the 
perforation into which the egg is subsequently introduced. The great 
thickness of the husks of the fruits (chestnuts, walnuts, hickory uuts, 
&c.) depredated on by these insects necessitates a very long perfora- 
ting instrument to reach the kernel, upon which the larva feeds." 

11. The chestnut caterpillar. 

Devouring the inside of chestuiits the larva of a moth which grows to more than 
half an inch in length, and is cylindrical and thick, of a dirty white color, with a 
tawny yellow head, and sixteen feet. It eats the meat of the nut mostly at its tip 
and on its convex side, the cavity which it makes being filled with little brown and 
whitish grains ; and a small hole is perforated upon one side of the nut at its tip, out 
of which a portion of these grains is protruded. (Fitch). 

Besides the chestnut grub or weevil, Dr. Fitch gives an account of 
this larva of a moth which he has found in chestnuts, but which he did 
not rear. 

The following insects also prey upon the chestnut: 

12. The larva of the American maple moth, Apatela americana Harris. 

13. The American white ant (Termes frontalis Haldeman) sometimes 

mines and wholly consumes the interior of chestnut fence posts 
and stakes, while the outer surface remains entire. It also mines 
old elm, pine, and other decaying trees, as well as the sills of 
houses. 

14. Lithocolletis castanewella Chamb. Larva in a blotch upper-surface 

mine in the leaves. 

15. Lithocolletis sp. Image unknown. Larva in tentiform mine in under 

surface of leaves. 

16. Buceulatrix trifasciella Clem. The larva probably feeds on it. 

17. Tischeria eastaneceella Chamb. Larva mines the upper surface of 

the leaves. 

18. Nepticula castanecefoliella Chamb. Larva in crooked, linear mines 

in the upper surface. 
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IKSECTS IKJURIOUS TO THE LOCUST. 

{Rohinia pseudaeacia.) 

APFEOTINa THE TRUNK. 

1. The locust borer. 

Cyllenepicta (Drury). 

Order Coleoptera; family Cerambycidje. 

Boring a hole ^ inch in diameter ander the hark and upwards, deep into the wood^ 
and ejecting the dust through the orifice in the hark, a longicom larva, which trans- 
forms to a pupa in its hurrow, and late in summer appears as a hrown heetle, striped 
and handed with golden yellow, and with a \^ on its wing-covers ; often ahnndant on 
the flowers of the golden rod early in Septemher, when they lay their eggs in crevices 
in the bark of the locust. 

This is by far the most destructive pest of the locust, one of the most 
beautiful and valuable of our shade trees. In New England there is 
scarcely a tree which does not show the marks of its attacks, and in many 
localities it has practically been exterminated. In the Western States it 
is also very destructive ; but from observations we have made in Ken- 
tucky the noble locust trees in that State grow so luxuriously as to 
apparently escape or overcome the insidious attacks of this borer. It 
occurs throughout the United States east of the Plains. 

The operations of the grub or larva may be detected by a mass of 
sawdust-like castings at the mouth of its gallery. 

The beetles ar6 abundant, feeding on the flowers of the golden rod 
iSolidago), early in September, when we have taken them in Cambridge^ 
Mass., and Providence, B. I. So wide are the deep yellow spots and 
bands that the beetle is nearly all of the shade of deep golden yellow 
peculiar to the flowers of the golden rod, and thus the insect is au 
interesting case of "protective mimicry," being protected from the 
attacks of birds, &c., by its liability to be confounded with the yellow 
heads of the golden rod. 

The best account of these insects has been given, as follows, by Harris : 

In the month of Septemher these heetles gather on the locust-trees, where they may 
be seen glittering in the snnheams with their gorgeous livery of hlack velvet and gold, 
conrsing up and down the trunks in pursuit of their mates, or to drive away their 
riyals, and stopping every now and then to salute those they meet with a rapid how- 
ing of the shoulders, accompanied hy a creaking sound, indicative of recognition or 
defiance. Having paired, the female, attended hy her partner, creeps over the hark, 
searching the crevices with her antenme, and dropping therein her snow-white eggs, 
in closters of seven or eight together, and at intervals of five or six minutes, till her 
whole stock is safely stored. The eggs are soon hatched, and the gruhs immediately 
boiTow into the hark, devouring the soft inner substance that suffices for their nourish- 
ment tiU the approach of winter, during which they remain at rest in a torpid state, 
lo the spring they bore through the sap-wood more or less deeply into the trunk, the 
general course of their winding and irregular passages being in an upward direction 
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from the place of their entrance. For a time they cast their chips ont of their holes 
as fast as they are made, but after awhile the passage becomes clogged and the burrow 
more or less filled with the coarse and fibrous fragments of wood, to get rid of which 
thh grubs are often obliged to open new holes through the bark. The seat of their 
operations is known by the oozing of the sap and the dropping of the sawdust from 
the holes. The bark around the part attacked begins to swell, and in a few years the 
trunk and limbs will become disfigured and weakened by large porous tumors, caused 
by the efforts of the trees to repair the injuries they have suffered. According to the 
observations of General H. A. S. Dearborn, who has given an excellent account* of 
this insect, the grubs attain their full size by the 20th of July, soon become pupae, and 
are changed to beetles and leave the trees early in September. Thus the existence of 
this species is limited to one year. 

As is well known, this species also attacks the walnut and hickory, and occasionally 
the honey-locust, but those individuals living in these trees, unlike the locust brood, 
ovolve the beetle in June, according to Walsh, who has claimed that the males of the 
hickory-brood differ from those of the locust-brood in having " much longer and stouter 
legs and much longer and stouter antennw, and in having [their bodies] t>apered be- 
hind to a blunt point''; on the other hand the females are not distinguishable, nor the 
larvsB. On this ac«ount Mr. Walsh regarded the locust and hickory broods as represent- 
ing two distinct species, a view not now entertained. He gives, however, some inter- 
esting facts in the Practical Entomologist, vol. 1, p. 29, regarding the appearance of this 
insect in the Western States, as follows : 

The history of this species is very curious, and as it has only recently been eluci- 
dated by myself, and some additional details can now be added, may be briefly sunmied 
up as follows: About a hundred years ago this insect was well known to Forster to 
inhabit the locust in the State of New York. Twenty years ago, although the best 
Xllinois botanists agree that the locust grows wild in the Southern part of Illinois, it 
was still unknown in that State. Shortly afterwards it commenced attacking the 
locusts in the neighborhood of Chicago, and thence spread gradually in a south-south- 
west and west direction through the State, sweeping the locusts before it wherever 
it came. In 1860, it had pretty well destroyed all these trees in Central Illinois. 
Rock Island lies on the Mississippi River 180 miles south of west from Chicago. In 
1862 it had reached a point 20 miles east of Rock Island. In 1863 it burst forth sud- 
denly in great swarms from all the locusts in Rock Island, and the two following 
years about completed their destruction. It has now (1865) crossed the river into 
Iowa, and no doubt will continue its travels westward as long as it finds any locust 
trees to prey on. 

Lest it should be supposed that, agreeably to the belief of all the older writers, the 
species that inhabit the hickory is identical with that which inhabits the locust, it is 
proper to add here, that I myself split the hickory insect out of a stick of hickory 
wood, as much as eight years ago in Rock Island ; that abundance of hickory grows 
in the woods within half a mile of that city, and yet that our locust trees were never 
attacked by borers until 1863, when they were suddenly attacked in the manner men- 
tioned above. Professor Sheldon, of Davenport, Iowa, has also repeatedly, for many 
years before 1863, split the hickory insect out of hickory wood in Davenport, although, 

* Dr. Horn, who has observed this borer in the hickory, states (Proc. Ent. Soc. Phil., 
i, 30) that its excavations are immediately subcortical. *' Unlike the Clytus erytkro- 
cephalus, which also bores in the hickory, its course is not in a line, but it bores in 
every direction, making extensive excavations. Its borings are coarse and sawdust- 
like, and are packed with considerable firmness. When about to become a pupa the 
larva bores for a slight depth into the wood, and for a distance of about three inches. 
The aperture is closed with some very coarse splinter-like borings, and after having 
turned its head in the direction of its previous subcortical dwelling, it undergoes its 
transformation, and requires about two and sometimes three weeks for becoming a 
perfect insect.'' 
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80 far as he is aware, the locusts ia Davenport had not been attacked by borers up to 
1^*63. Now, if the hickory-borer is identical with the locust-borer, why did it not 
attack the locusts in Rock Island and Davenport before 1863 and 1864 ? And why, 
when it did attack them, did it appear suddenly in great swarms? 

The Jarva is six or seven-tenths of an inch long, somewhat flattened, club-shaped, 
the thoracic segments being considerably broader than the abdominal ones, but at the 
same time distinctly flattened above and below. The head when extracted from the 
thorax appears almost circular and narrower than the prothorax. The latter is twice 
broader than long, rounded anteriorly, flattened above and below, brownish yellow, 
covered, especially on the sides and below, with a short golden pubescence. A deep 
longitudinal sinnated furrow is visible on each side, a short transverse furrow crosses 
its posterior -end. The upper disk is inclosed between two furrows beginning at the 
posterior margin, and not reaching the anterior one ; a transverse furrow, parallel to 
the posterior margin, separates a narrow fleshy fold. The anterior portion of this 
upper disk is irregularly punctured and wrinkled, although shining ; in some speci- 
mens it has an indistinct, elongated, somewhat oblique brownish spot on each side, 
about the middle ; the posterior portion of the disk is opaque, covered with dens- 
longitudinal iv'rinkles, among which a straight impressed line is apparent in the mide 
die. The ventral side is irregularly punctured on the sides, and has a depression in 
the middle which is less apparent in some specimens. 

The other two thoracic as well as the two first abdominal segments have, above 
and below, a transverse flattened opaque disk, limited on each side by a furrow, and 
showing some indistinct furrows on its surface ; the other abdominal segments have 
the nsual protuberances, on the dorsal as well as the ventral side, marked with wrin- 
kles. The last segment is short and divided in two halves by a transverse fold ; the 
latter half has the anal opening at the tip. All these segments are beset with short 
golden hairs on the sides. There are no feet, as in the Lamii, (Ostensacken.) 

The pupa has numerous pointed granulations on the prothorax ; similar granulations 
ending in sharp points are placed in a row on the dorsal segments of the abdomen, 
near the posterior margin ; the same segments have, more anteriorly, a few similar 
sharp, horny projections. On the penultimate segments these projections are larger 
and recurved anteriorly at the tip ; there are six in a row near the posterior margin, 
and two others more anteriorly. The last segment has four similar projections in a 
row. (Ostensacken.) 

The- 'beetle, — Body velvet-black, and ornamented with transverse yellow bands, of 
which there are three on the head, four on the thorax, and six on the wing-covers, the 
tips of which are also edged with yellow. The first and second bands on each wing- 
cover are nearly straight j the third band forms -a "V," or. united with the opposite 
one, a '^ W,'' the fourth isalso angled, and runs upwards on the inner margin of the wing- 
cover towards the scutel; the fifth is broken or interrupted by a longitudinal elevated 
line ; and the sixth is arched, and consists of three little spots. The antennie are 
dark brown, and the legs are rust-re<l. These insects vary from six-tenths to three - 
fourths of an inch in length. (Harris.) 

Remedies. — An excellent way to save a valuable shade tree from the 
attacks of this borer is to thoroughly soap the trunk late in August, so 
as to prevent the beetle from laying its ^gg9> early in September. All 
insects breathe through little holes (twenty in all, ten on each side) ; 
now, if a film of soap or grease or oil of any kind closes the openings of 
these breathing pores, the air cannot enter the respiratory tubes which 
ramify throughout the interior of the body and the insect dies by 
asphyxiation — i. e., drowns. Harris states that whitewashing and cov- 
ering the trunks of the trees with grafting composition may prevent 
the female from depositing her eggs upon isolated trees. Also, young 
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trees might be headed down to the ground, so as to destroy the grabs 
boring in them, and also to promote a more \igorous growth. An ex- 
cellent preventive remedy is to collect these beetles early in September 
when engaged in eating the flowers of the golden rod ; children could 
perform this labor. 

APFECTING THE LEAVES. 

2. The locust depressaria. 

Depressaria robinieUa Packard. 

Order Lepidoptera ; family Tineid^. 

Occaaionally late in June defoliating the branches, a smaU green larva with a thick 
body, black head, and transforming lat« in July to a light brick-red moth, spotted 
irregularly with yellow. 

The following account of this destructive moth is taken from our 
" Guide to the Study of Insects." The moths of the Tineid genus Be- 
pressaria comprise rather large species, in which the fore wings are 
unusually hard and oblong. The abdomen is flattened above, with pro- 
jecting scales at the sides. The larvae are extremely active and feed on 
a variety of substances ; some in roUed-up leaves of composite plants^ 
some in the leaves and others in the umbels of the umbelliferous plants. 
Many of the worms descend from the plant on the slightest agitation, 
so that considerable caution is necessary in attempts to collect them* 
The full-fed larvae descend to the ground and change to pup» among 
the fallen leaves. The perfect insects have the peculiarity of sliding 
about when laid on their backs. 

During the summer of 1868 a large locust tree overhanging our gar- 
den in Salem, Mass., was attacked by the present species to such an 
extent that some of the branches were nearly stripped of their leaves. 
This moth we described under the name of Depressaria robinieUa 
(Guide to Study of Insects, PI. 8, fig. 14). The larva is thick-bodied^ 
with a black head, and is green, the cervical shield being green. It de- 
vours the leaves, drawing them together by threads, and it also eats the 
flower buds. It was most abundant in the last week of June. It turned 
to a chrysalis July 8, and in about two weeks the moth appeared. 

Tke moth, — The head, palpi, and fore wings are light brick-red, spotted irregularly 
with yellow, and the autenuje are slate-brown. The fore wings are a little darker in 
the middle, especially towards the inner edge. There is a submarginal darker brow^n 
band near the outer edge, which does not reach the costa, and on the outer edge is a row 
of minute black dots. The hind wings and abdomen are of a pale slate-gray, and of 
the same color beneath, while the legs are of a very pale straw-yellow. It differs- 
from most of the species of the genus in having the apex of the fore wings less rounded 
than usual, and in this and other respects it is allied to the European D. laterella, 

3. The locust leaf-mixer. 

Parectopa robinieUa (Fitch). 

Order Lepidopteua ; family Tineid.*:. 

Mining the leaf in July, making a blotch on the upper surface of the leaf, with a 
number of lateral galleries running out from it, on each side, a flattened pale green 
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worm which passes the chrysalis state in the leaf, the latter falling to the ground, 
and the following Jane giving out a minute moth. 

This is a comcnoii leaf-iniaer of the locust in the New Englaud as well 
as the Middle States. Out of the seventeen leaflets which form the 
locust leaf, usually two or three and often more make the blotches. The 
mines are not tenanted, Clemens states, at the time the leaf is mined by 
LithocoUetis rohiniella (Clem. Proc. Phil. Acad., 1860). 

The larva makes a pale yellowish mine, usually on the midrib, with 
lateral branches running out from it. It pupates in a small nidus on 
some object on the ground. 

The molh, — Fore wings fine brown, somewhat golden, shaded with dark brown. 
Along the costa are three oblique silvery streaks ; on the inner margin are three sil- 
very dorsal spots, placed opposite the spaces between the costal streaks. Near the tip 
of the wing is a transverse narrow curved silvery line, passing from the costa to the 
inner angle. (Clemens.) 

4. The greater locust-leaf gelechia. 

Gelechia pseudacaciella Chambers. 

Order Lepidoptera ; family Tineid.e. 

From eggs laid on the under snrface of the leaf hatchers a green larva with reddish 
head and thoracic plate and six longitudinal dusky stripes ; spinning a slight web 
between two leaves ; changing to a moth in late spring, whose wings expand 0.63 inch. 
It is sombre in color, the fore wings dark slate, flecked with brown and white ; the 
hind wings pale slate, whitish to\^'ards the base. 

5. The lesser locust-leaf gelechia. 

Gelechia rolnni(pfolieUa Chambers. 

Spinning two locust leaves together and feeding between them, leaving the outer 
snrface and the larger ribs untouched, a minute, greenish white slender larva, which 
transforms to a chrysalis in the same situation, the moth differing from its closely aUied 
species in the palpi being slender and rather long, while the hind wings are emargin- 
ate beneath the apex. (Comstock and Chambers. ) 


I 6. The autumnal locust leaf-miner. 


Lithocolletis robiniella Clemens. 

Mining the underside of the locust-leaf late in September and early in October (in the 
Middle States) a cylindrical larva, with a pale brown head and the body greenish 
white, sometimes spotted with yellow; the chrysalis contained in a white silken 
cocoon within the mine, and transforming late in October and early in November into 
a minute moth with narrow pointed fore- wings, which are golden yellow along the 
eostal edge and with a spot at the tip. 

The species of LithocoUetis are known by their small size, the narrow, 
pointed fore wings, the tuft on the top of the head, and the simple, not 
ciliated antennae. The larvie mine the upper and under side of leaves 
and usually transform within a silken cocoon in their burrows. The 
present species is one of the best known of the genus. 

Tke larva. — Body cyUndrical, the head pale brown ; the body pale greenish white, 
vith a red median dorsal hne from the 5th to the 9th segment ; on the 9th segment 
are two irregular chrome-yellow patches, which are sometimes wanting. (Clemens.) 

TKe moih, — Antennae dark brown ; front of head silvery white, the tuft dark brown 
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mixed with grayish ; thorax dark brown; fore wings golden yellow above the fold, 
and dark cinereouB, somewhat dusted with blackish beneath it. Abont the middle of 
the wing is an oblique silvery costal streak, black-margined on both sides, extending 
to the fold ; another beyond the middle, meeting nearly in the center of the wing at 
an angle, a dorsal streak from the inner margin, the former black-margined on both 
sides, extending to the fold ; another beyond the middle, meeting nearly in the center 
of the wing at an angle ; a dorsal streak from the inner margin, the former black- 
margined on both sides, the latter internally; another costal streak near the tip with 
an internal circular black margin opposite to a dorsal streak of the same hue, and 
joined or nearly joined to it. Just behind the apical spot is a straight silvery streak, 
black-margined internally. A black round spot at the tip of the fore wings. Hind 
wings shining dark gray. (Clemens.) 

7. The locust skipper butterfly. 

Eudamiu iityru8 Fabricius. 

Drawing the leaves together in July, a large pale green caterpillar about 2 inches 
long) with a red neck and large red head, with a large yellow spot on each side of the 
mouth, feeding by night, sometimes pupating between the leaves, and transforming 
into a stout-bodied, brown butterfly with a skipping, rapid, strong, low flight, and 
antennie flattened and bent over at the end. (Harris.) 

These voracious worms sometimes strip the leaves of the common 
locust and especially the viscid locust {Rohinia visoosa)^ which is culti- 
vated in l^ew England as an ornamental tree. According to Harris, the 
females lay their eggs singly during June or early in July on the leaves, 
the caterpillars hatch in July, and when quite small conceal themselves 
under a fold of the edge of a leaf, which is bent over their bodies and 
-secured by means of silken threads. When they become larger they 
attach two or more leaves together, so as to form a kind of cocoon or 
leafy case to shelter them from the weather, and to screen them from 
the prying eyes of birds. One end of the leafy case is left open, and 
from this the insect comes forth to feed. They transform to chrysalids 
either among the leaves or desert the tree and seek some retired place, 
where they spin a slight loose cocoon, within which they remain through 
the winter, appearing in the imago state by the middle of the following 
June. 

The hutterfly is brown, the fore wings are brown with a trausverse semi-transparent 
Tband across the middle, and a few spots towards the tip of a honey-yellow eolor ; hiud 
-wings with a short rounded tail on the hind angles, and a broad silvery band across 
the middle of the nnder side. The wings expand from 2 to ^ Inches. (Harris.) 

Remedies. — Nearly all the insects which prey upon the foliage of the 
locust can be gotten rid of by hand-picking and by collecting the leaves 
in autumn and burning them ; in this way cherished shade trees can be 
protected. 

8. The locust hispa. 

Odontota scutellaris (Olivier). Hispa suiuralis Harris. 

Order Coleoptera ; family Chrysomelid.e. 

In July, blister-like spots appearing upon the leaves, within which is a small flat- 
tened, whitish worm, with three pairs of feet; a quarter of an inch long, tapering 
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from before backwards, with projections along each side^like the teeth of a saw; re- 
mainiog a week in the pupa state within the leaf, about the middle of August it issues 
as a small flattened black beetle with the prothoraz and wing-covers, 
except along their suture, tawny yellow. (Fitch & Harris.) 

Harris states that in Massachusetts these beetles may be observed the ^^lU^ I 
middle of June pairing and laying eggs on the leaves of thelocust tree, MnvIL 1 

While this species of leaf-mining be tie is meet with in the 
New England States and New York, by Information received 



from Kentucky it is at times quite injurious to locust trees in cnktmspa— 

From Pack- 


Fia. 42. — Lo- 
cost 

that State, but can always be kept under by hand-picking. ard. 

9. Say's weevil. 

Apion rostrum Say. 

Order Coleoptera ; family CuRCULiONiDiE. 

From June until September, eating numerous small round holes in the leaves, a lit- ' 
tie black weevil with a slender projecting beak, its thorax with close coarse punctures- 
and an oval or longitudinal indentation back of its center, and the 
furrows of its wing-covers with coarse punctures ; its length 0.09, and 
io the end of the beak 0.12 inch. (Fitch.) 



Dr. Harris states that the grubs of this little weevil live 
in the pods of the common wild indigo bush {Baptism tine- 
toria). devouring the seeds. He adds, ^^ A smaller kind, some- 
what like it, inhabits the pods and eats the seeds of the lo- weevil.— 
cast-tree, or Rohinia pseudaccbciaJ" Fitch regards the insect 2d^ ^^^ 
as very rariable, and as most probably destructive to the seeds of both 
the plants here mentioned. 

10. Thk black locust midge. 

Ceeidomyia pseudacadce Fitch. 

Order Diptera ; family Cecii>omyiad.e. 

In July and August, the tender young leaflets near the tip of the stem folded together 
like a little pod, the cavity inside containing from one to three small milk-white mag- 
gots, which descend below the surface of the ground, remaining there in the pupa 
state about ten days, and then appearing as a small blackish midge. (Fitch.) 

According to Fitch, before the small young leaflets, which put forth 
along the opposite sides of the main leaf-stalks at their tips become ex- 
panded, they are closed together like two leaves of a book f and it is 
probably at this time that the female midge inserts her egg in the cleft 
between them, the irritation from which and from the small maggots 
which hatch from them, keeps the leaflet permanently closed ; a slight 
cavity forming within, in which the worms reside, the leaflet hereby 
comes to resemble in its shape a small bivalve shell with a more or less 
wavy edge. The surface remains unchanged outside, but within it 
assumes a pa!e greenish yellow color. The attachment of the leaflets to 
the stalk becomes so weakened when infested by these worms that prob- 
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ably they are generally broken off by the wind, and the worms are thus 
carried to the ground, instead of crawling down the stalks by night, as 
is the habit of the wheat midge. 

The female. — ^A smalL blackish midge, the base of its thorax tawny yeUow, it« abdo- 
men pale yellowish with the tip dusky and clothed with fine hairs, as is also the neck : 
its legs black with the thighs pale except at their tips; its wings dusky, feebly hya- 
line, with the fringe short; its autennte with thirteen short cylindrical joints sepa- 
rated by short pedicels ; its length 0.065 inch to the tip of the body. 

11. The yellow locust midge. 
Cecidomyia robinio} Haldeman. 

Order Diptera ; family Cecidomyiad^. 

In July .and August a portion of the edges of the leaves rolled inwards on their under 
aides and jbhickened, inclosing one or two very small white maggots which are varied 
more or less with orange-yellow ; producing a pale orange midge with the sides of its 
thorax and often three oval stripes on the back and the wings dusky; its antenna.' 
blackish and of fourteen joints in the females, twenty-four in the males; its length 
0.12 inch. (Fitch and Haldeman.) 

Professor Haldeman, who described this two-winged gall fly in Em- 
mon's Journal of Agriculture and Science, October, 1847, says that it, 
in conjunction with the Hispa already mentioned, had been so numerous 
in southeastern Pennsylvania the two preceding summers as to kill the 
leaves upon the locusts, the trees in August appearing as though they 
had been destroyed by dry weather. 

This insect may be detected by the margin of the leaflets being rolled 
inwards upon their under sides for a length varying from over a quarter 
to a half inch, the upper side showing a concavity or rounded hollow at 
this point. " This rolled portion,'^ says Fitch, " is changed in its color to 
a paler yellowish green, and its texture is thickened and succulent.^ 
The same leaf sometimes has two or more of these folds along different 
parts of its margin. 

The larva is colorless or watery when young, becoming, as it approaches maturity, 
opaque and milk white, varied more or less with bright yellow. It is long oval, 
broadest in the middle and tapering thence to a sharp point anteriorly, the opposite 
end being bluntly rounded, aud is divided into thirteen segments by transverse im- 
pressed lines. (Haldeman.) 

12. The locust saw-fly. 

Nematue similarie Norton. 

Order Hymexoptera; family Tenihx edinid^e. 

Eating the leaves of the black locust, a small, soft, green worm f inch long, with 
20 legs, and a brownish head ; appearing in Washington, D. C, late in August until 
October ; transforming in a dark-brown oval cocoon, aud two or three weeks later 
issuing as a saw-fly nearly i inch long, of a dirty yellow color, with a squarish black 
patch on top of the head, the sides and front of the thorax black, and a transverse 
band on top of each abdominal segment. (Comstock.) 

This saw-fly inserts its irregularly semi-ellipsoid eggs in a crescent- 
haped cut made in the under surface of the leaf by the " saw." In a 
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few days the larva liatclies. Pi-ofessor Comstock tliioks there are two 
aud possibly three broods in a season, and that the insect may hibernate 
both in the adult and papa stages. 
The following insects also feed 
OQ the locust: 

13. fipenaophag\U! robini<B (Fabri- 

cius). Family Bruchida; ' 

(see Horn, Trans. Amer. 
Ent Soc., iv, 311). 

14. Sciapteron robinia H. Ed- 

wards. (Destructive to lo- 
custs ill Virginia City, 
Xevada. Bull. Brooklyn 
EnL Soc., iii, 72.) 

15. The lo moth, Hyperchiria io 

(Fabricins). (Seep. 111.) 
10. The hickory tnssock moth, ( 

Orgyia leucostigma. ^ 

17. ThelocQstgoatmoth, XyJeutes ' 

robinite, which more com- 
monly affects the oak. (See 
p. 6.) 
i^. Cligiocampa erosa Stretch. F,a.„._i.„„t«w.flr. o,6Hw,^t ^rma ii,iau 

Oregon. (PapiliO, i,67.} -f tb«»n«: r,co™on;/.By,-An*rC«m.tock. 

1!*. Oelechia pseudaeaciella Ch&mh. Larva feeds externally on the leaves 
and also in the mines of Lithooolletis robitiiella (Chambers). 

-U. XyleaiKia clemensella Ohamb. Larva bores in dead locust-timber 
posts, etc. (Chambers.) 

INSECTS IRJintlOVS TO THE HAf LE. 

{Acer mccharbmm and Acer ritbrum.) 


GIgtobittt »peeio«us (Say). 

Boring iato tlic eolld trunkA of bealtb; angar-inaple trees, often killing them, a 
n(h«r large, footless, cyliDdrical, whitistt gruli, cbanging in July to & large, beautifol, 
yellow-striped beetle, marked witb a golden W on tbe wing-coven. 

Although the question as to whether longiconi larvte will bore into 
healthy solid wood is by some regarded as undecided, there is no doubt 
but that the present larva bores for several inches into the trunks of 
liealthy trees, both yonng maples as well as trees ten or twenty inches 
in diameter. Tlie following case fell under our own observation. On 
the grounds of Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me., for two successive 
jears (1873-'74) a number of fine sugar or rock maples, nearly a foot in 
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diameter, and which had been set out for thirty or forty years, suddenly 
died, and on being cut up into fire-wood were found to be deeply per- 
forated in all directions by larvae referable to this species by its large 
size and resemblance to the locust borer. More than one larva and one 
burrow were found in the same tree. There seemed little cause to 
doubt but that the grubs were the cause of the sudden death of the 
tree. 

In the summer of 1881, 1 noticed that one tree in the College Campus 
was partly killed by these borers, and that other trees in different parts 
of the town had been bored by them. One tree, over one foot in thick- 
ness, had about twelve holes in the trunk, from which the beetles had 
issued a year or two previous. The leaves during the past summer 
were small and curled up, and the tree was e\idently in a sickly condi- 
tion. The few Aphides and Psocij observable on the leaves in July and 
August, were not sufficiently numerous to occasion the trouble, and we 
attribute it to the effects of the borer. Another somewhat larger sugar 
maple in the same yard, the age of which was about forty-five years, had 
but two holes in it, made by the same borer, probably in 1878 or 1879; 
the tree was nearly healthy, with fully developed leaves. A red maple 
close at hand had not been affected by the borer, and we could not 
learn that this species {A. rv^rum) had ever been attaeked by this borer. 
It seems to us that these are clearly demonstrated cases, where healthy 
trees have been killed by borers. 

The first observer to notice this borer, and the faet 
that it destroys living maples, was Rev. L. W. Leon- 

ard, who gave an account of its habits to Harris. His 

attention was called, in 1828, to some young maples 
in Keene, IS". H., which were in a dying condition. He 
discovered the insect in its beetle state under the 
loosened bark of one of the trees, and traced the re- 
cent track of the larva three inches into the solid wood* 
In the course of a few years these trees, upon the cul- 
^cli^r^auSa Bht, tivation of which much care had been bestowed, were 
-From saonderB. nearly dcstroycd by the borers. 

This beetle was said by Mr. E. B. Reed, in 1872, to be gradually de- 
stroying the sugar maples at London, Canada, and in the Report of 
the Entomological Society of Ontario, for 1878, Mr. Saunders states 
that the destruction was spreading rapidly in the streets of the same 
city. To this society we are indebted for the use of the figure of the 
beetle. 

The beetle, according to Harris, lays her eggs on the trunk of the 
maple in July and August. The grubs burrow into the bark as soon as 
they are hatched, and are thus protected during the winter. In the 
spring they penetrate deeper, and form, in the course of the summer^ 
long and winding galleries in the wood, up and down the trunk. 

The beetle is black with a yellow head, with the antennfe and the eyes reddish 
black; the thorax is black, with two transverse yellow spots on each side ; the wing- 
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covera for about two-thirds of their length are black, the remaining third is yellow, 
and they are ornamented with bands and spots arranged in the following manner : a 
yellow spot on each shonlder, a broad, yellow, carved band or arch, of which the yel- 
low scatel forms the keystone on the base of the wing-covers, behind this a zigzag 
yellow band forming the letter W, across the middle another yellow band arching 
backwards, and on the yellow tip a black carved band and spot ; legs yellow, while 
the under side of the body is reddish yellow, variegated with brown. Nearly an inch 
in length. (Harris.) 

Remedies, — ^This^ like some similar borers, shoald be looked for in the 
spring, when it can be detected by the dust it casts out of its burrow^ 
and when it can be cut out of the tree with a knife, or killed by inserting 
a stiflf wire, or by the injection of kerosene oil into the hole. 

2. The horx-tail borer. 

Tremex columha (Linnaens). 

Order Hymenoptera ; family Urocerid.e. 

Boring in the trunk and making large round holes, a large white grub, with a promi- 
nent spine on the end of the body, and transforming in the late summer into a large 
clear-winged saw-fly, with a long, large ''saw'' on the tail of the female. 

This interesting insect bores indiiferently in various forest and shade 
trees, attacking the elm, oak, sycamore, and perhax>s more commonly the 
maple. The holes of this borer may be recognized by their large num- 
bers within a given space, and by their regular, evenly -cut shape, being 
about the diameter of a lead-pencil. We remember seeing some years 
ago a tree at Saratoga Springs, in the trunk of which, where the bark 
had been removed, were a dozen or more of the round, even holes made 
by these insects, who seem to work somewhat in concert. Isolated 
shade- trees along roads and in streets are favorite places of resort* 
Harris says that an old elm tree in his vicinity used to be a favorite 
place of resort for this saw-fly, numbers of them collecting about it 
during the months of July, August, and the early part of September. 
"Six or more females might frequently be seen at once upon it, employed 
in boring into the trunk and laying their eggs, while swarms of the 
males hovered around them. For fifteen years or more some large but- 
tonwood trees in Cambridge have been visited by them in the same 
way. The female, when about to lay her eggs, draws her borer out of 
its sheath, till it stands perpendicularly under the middle of her body^ 
when she plunges it, by repeated wriggling motions, through the bark 
into the wood. When the hole is made deep enough, she then drops 
an egg therein, conducting it to the place by means of the two furrowed 
pieces of the sheath. The borer often pierces the bark and wood to 
the depth of half an inch or more, and is sometimes driven in so tightly 
that the insect cannot draw it out again, but remains fastened to the 
tree till she dies. The eggs are oblong-oval, pointed at each end, and 
rather less than one-twentieth of an inch in length." Harris adds, what 
has been observed frequently by others since his time, that these larvre 
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are often destroyed by the maggots or larvae of two singular ichneumon 
flies {Rhyssa atrata and lunator). These are the largest known ichneu- 
mon fliesj they are provided with long, slender borers or ovipositors from 
three to four inches in length, which they thrust into the deep holes 
made by the Tremex borers, in the bodies of which they insert an egg, 

(We have, however, observed one of these Rhyssce engaged in ovipos 
itiug in an elm tree infested with the larvae of Compsidea tridentata,) 

The following description of the larva is copied from our report "On 
the Insects affecting the Cranberry, with remarks on other injurious 
Insects.''* 

The larva. — A long, white, cylindrical worm, with the segment behind the head of 
the same width as the twelfth segment from the head ; the thirteenth much narrower, 
regularly rounded behind, with a deep crease above, leading backward 
and a little downward to a small, sharp, terminal, dark-reddish horn. The 
horn is acute, with three teeth above, near the base, and two smaller ones 
on the under side. Each of the three last rings bulges out on the under 
side. The head is white, and about half as wide as the segment behind, 
into which it partially sinks. It is rounded, smooth, with the antennae 
represented by small rounded tubercles, ending in a minute homy spine; 
should the spine be regarded as indicating a joint, then the appendage is 
three-jointed. The clypeus is broader than the labrum by a distance equal 
to its own length. The labrum is a little more than twice as broad as long, 
with the front edge slightly sinuous. The large, powerful mandibles are 
four-toothed on one side and three-toothed on the other. The maxillie are 
three-lobed, the lobes unequal, ending in spines, the middle lobe with two 
spines, the outer lobe much smaUer than the others. The labium or under 
Tia. 46. — lip is rather large, rounded, with a spine projecting on each side. The pro- 
Larra of thorax or segment next behind the head is twice as long as the one behind 
«olaniba, it, divided into two portions by a suture behind it. There are three pairs of 
— Fro*m small, soft, unjointed feet, of which the first pair are considerably the lar- 
Packard. gest; they do not project straight out but are pressed to the body and di- 
rected backward. There are ten ^pairs of spiracles, one pair on the hinder edge of the 
prothorax, twice as large as the others; the second pair between the second and third 
rings, and the eight others on the eight basal abdominal segments. Length, 2,25 
inches; greatest thickness, .28 inch. 

The larvae from which the above description was taken were found at 
Amherst, Mass., early in October, in a tree containing several of the 
adult insects, which had not left their holes and seemed likely to be 
destined to pass the winter in the tree. Clementi has in Ontario, Canada, 
taken several of the imago with the larvje from the oak in March, so 
that it undoubtedly hibernates as an imago. 

3. The sixtkkk- legged maple-borer. 

^geria acerni (Clemens). 

Order Lepidoptera; family ^geriaD/K. 

Following the work of the flat-headed borer, burrowing under the bark of the soft 
maple, sometimes girdling and killing the tree, a caterpillar with sixteen legs, spin- 

* In the Tenth Annual Report of the IJ. S. Geoloj(ical ami Geographical Survey of the Teiritoriea. 
By F. V. Hayden, U. S. Geologist. Washington, 1878. 
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tsiaa a cocoon of silk covered with its castiugB ; the mntbH iSHiiiDg frum tbc tre? Ute i» 
May and thence tlirongb the Bumnier, the woniia occurring iiuder the liarli through the 
sniumeraDd winter. (Riley.) 

This borer is sometimes very destructive to soft and sometimes to 
sugar maples, especially young trees, iu Ohio, Illinois, and Missouri, the 
moths sometimes emerging in great numbers 
from the trunks of the trees. Mr, G. K. 
Pilate states that the red maple trees iu 
Dayton, Ohio, were greatly infested by this 
borer, in consequence of which a large oum- 
iyer of those shade trees are dead or dying, 
(Bull. Brooklyn Eot, Club, vol. i, 20,) Mr, 
Hiley says he ha^; always found the worms 
ID such trees as have been injured either by 
the work of the flat-headed borer, by the rub- 
bing of the trees against a post or board 
or in some other way. '■ Where the bark is 
kept smooth they never seem to trouble it, 
the parent evidently preferring to consign 
ber eggs to cracked or roughened parts. 
For this reason the worm is not found in 
the smoother branches, but solely in the 
main trunk. Whether the soap applica- fj"- *^— 
tions will prevent the moth from depositing Riiej.' 
her eggs is not known; judgiugfrom analogy, probably not. Yet it will 
tend to keep the bark smoother, and in being used to shield the tree 
irom the other borer, it will indirectly shield it from this one. Mr. 
Geiinadius recommends whitewashing the trunks, and filling up all 
holes and fissures with mortar, so as to render the bark as smooth as 
possible." 

Tkt moth. — Head and palpi deep, reddish orange, thorax ochreona yellow ; abdomen 
l>laiah black varied with yellov, with a debp reddish terminal tnft. Fore winga with 
the edges and niediau vein blnieh black dusted with yellowish; a large discal bluish 
black patch; end of the wing ochreous yellow, with a blackiah anbterminal band, 
and the veins blackish. Hind wings with a blackiah diacal patch. Body beneath 
ochreons yellow, with a blniah black patch on each tide of thesecoud abdominal eeg- 
mcDt. Middle and posterior tibin ringed with bliiieh black; the forelegs blackish, 
'ith thecoiie (or hip jointa) touched wilh reddish orange; expanae of wings about 
U.SO inch. 

The Utrva is a little over half an inch long, livid white, the head small and yellow, 
wilh IS legs, all of which ore reddish. (Clemens.) 

4. Toe flat-headkd *ppi.e-tree bouer. 
Chrygobolliria femorala Fabricius. 

Iu the Mississippi Valley, anmetimes riddling soft maples through and through, cou- 
Suingitself mostly to the inner bark, causing peculiar black scars and holes in the 
trunk, a flat-headed grub, transforming to a Hat, hard-shelled beetle. (Riley. ) 

While thisbeetle more commonly infests the oak (p, IG) and the apple, 
it threatens in the Western States, according to Biley, to impair the 
value of the soft maple for shade and ornamental purposes. 
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5. The pkach and cherry flat headed borer. 

Dicerca divaricata Say. 

Order Coleoptera ; family Bupre8tid.«. 

Boring in red maple stamps a flat-headed borer whose prothoracic segment is not so 
wide in proportion to the two following segments as in Chrysobothris larvae. 

Although Fitch says that the beech is undoubtedly the original resi- 
dence of this borer, now destructive to cherry and peach trees, and 
that " wherever a dead tree of this kind occurs some of these beetles 
will almost always be found upon it on sunny days in midsummer," we 
have found several of the fully and half-grown larvae, with the dead 
beetle, in a partly rotten stump of the swamp maple at Providence, 
June 1. The hole for the exit of the beetle is oval cylindrical, 8™" in 
its longer diameter and 4"*™ in its shorter. The following description of 
the larva was drawn up from the larger specimens ; that of the beetle 
is quoted from Harris : 

Larva* — Prothoracic segment moderat-ely broad, not so long as wide, bat not so wide 
in proportion to the two succeeding segments as in Chrysobothris ; the second thoracic 
segment trapezoidal, narrower than the tirst by two- thirds of its length ; third thoracic 
segment a little narrower and a little longer than the second. All the abdominal seg- 
ments about two-thirds as wide as the third thoracic, and round and thick. The ter- 
minal segment a little over one-half as wide as the one before it. Prothoracic seg- 
ment with a large broad rough chitinous surface, with an inverted narrow V with 
long slender arms to the V* On the under side of the segment the rough surface is 
divided into two by two nearly parallel, longitudinal smooth lines. Length of body, 
35™™; length of prothoracic segment, 5™™; breadth, 7™™; width of metathoracic seg- 
ment, 5™™ ; width of an average abdominal segment, 4™™. 

The beetle. — Wiog-covers much elongated and spreading widely apart at the end ; 
the insect copper-colored, thickly covered with little punctures; the prothorax slightly 
furrowed in the middle; the wing-covers marked with numerous fine irregular im- 
pressed lines and small oblong square elevated black spots ; middle of the breast fur- 
rowed ; the male with a little tooth on the under side of the shanks of the middle pair 
of legs. Length, 18™™-23™™. 

6. The qukrcitrox bark borer. 

(rrapkUurus fasciatits (De Geer). 

Order Coleoptera ; family CERAMBYCiDiE. 

This beetle, more commonly found on the oak, has been found in the 
pupa as well as adalt stage under the bark of the sugar maple in North- 
em New York by Mr. George Hunt ; and we have reared the beetle 
from a pupa found under the bark of the red or swamp maple, at Provi- 
dence, June 1. The cell made by the larva for the repose of the pnpa 
is about an inch long, one-third of an inch wide, and one tenth deep. 
(See, also, p. 22.) 

7. Xyloteras politus Say. 
Order Coleoptera ; family Scolytid.e. 

In this species, according to Lecoute, the elytra have ill-defined dis- 
tant rows of punctures, with interspaces equally strongly punctured, 
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pabcacence erect and abundant. He has received specimens from Mr. 
J. A. Lintner, said by him to depredate on maple trees. " It is easily 
known,'' adds Leconte, " by being more hairy than the other species, 
with the interspaces of the elytra sparsely punctured, so that the rows 
of punctures appear confused." 

8. Stenoscelis hrevia Bolieniau. 
Order Coleoptera ; family Calandrid^. 

This beetle occurred in a partly rotten stump of the red maple in a 

swamp at Providence, June 1, in company with Dicerca divaricata and 

Xestohium affine. All these beetles were submitted to Dr. Leconte for 

identification. The mine is irregular, sinuous, 1.5-2™™ in diameter, and 
were quite numerous. 

9. Xestohium affine. 
Order Coleoptera ; family Ptinid.e. 

Several specimens of this beetle occurred June 1 in a rotten stump, 
with the larvae, which closely resembles those of Ernobius. It makes a 
sinuous mine 4™™ in diameter, and opening externally by a round hole 
3°»™ in diameter ; the burrows being filled with fine excrement. 

Larva, — Body cylindrical, white, soft, very full and roanded at the end, a little the 
thickest at the thoracic portion ; 3 pairs of thoracic, 3-jointed rather slender feet. 
Head rather large, more than half as thick as the body. End of abdomen covered 
with rather dense yellowish hairs. Length, 10""*^; thickness of body, 3.1-4™™. Fig. 
441 of Emohiu8 mollia in my Guide to the Study of Insects well represents the general 
appearance of this larva. 

AFFECTlNa THE LEAVES. 

10. The gree:^-8TRiped maple worm. 

Anisota ruJricunda (Fabricins). 

Order Lepidoptera; family BoMBYCiDiE. 

Sometimes nearly stripping soft maples of their leaves, large smooth worms longi- 
tudinally striped with pale and darker green lines, and recognizable by two anteriorly- 
piojecting black horns on the second segment behind the head, and transforming to a 
pale, ochre-yellowish, thick-bodied moth, tinged, especially on the fore wings, with a 
rosy hue, and expanding a little over two inches. 

Although in the Eastern States this insect, especially the moth, is 
not common, jet we have observed it as far east as Brunswick, Me., 
where it feeds on the maple, the moth there appearing the middle of 
June; in the Western States, Illinois, Missouri, and Kansas, it proves 
during certain years very destructive, entirely or nearly stripping the 
soft or swamp and sometimes the silver maple of its leaves, and dis- 
couraging people from planting this tree along roadsides. It is known 
to feed on the oak. 


■. b. pupils 
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According to Riley, tUe eggs are deposited in patches of thirty and 
npward, on the under side of a leaf. Each is about 0.05 inch long, sub- 
oval, slightly flattened, translucent, and pate greenish. 

In Missouri and Kansas the worm is double-brooded, the first brood 
of worms appearing mostly 
during June and giving forth 
- the moths late in July, while 
the second brood of worms ap- 
pears in August and Septem- 
ber, wintering in the chrysalis 
state, and not apx>earing as 
moths until the following May. 
The caterpillar molts four 
times, becoming fully fed with- 
in a mouth, and then entering 
the ground to pupate. 

Larea.— In the Jirsf Mage, yellow, 
with a large blouk head, the apioes 
funiiiug little lilatk tiilierctes of 
nearly nniform aixe. In the seeondttage the bead is hrowner, and the spines and tttripe 
of the fall-fed larva more apparent. In the third »lage like the caterpillar in its fonrtb 
or last stage, lint Buiallrr. The fally-fed caterpillar ia an inch and a half loug ; pale 
yellowish -green longitudinally, siriped aliove alt«riiattly with eight very light yel- 
lowish-green lines and seven of a dai'ker green, JDctiniiig to black, with two slender 
black spines on the second segment behind the head, and two lateral rows of sharper, 
shorter spines. Head cnpfil yellow; scgmeut^, 10 and 11 a little dilated and roso 
colored at the sides. 

The nhri/talU. — Rough au<l pitted, nearly black, with curved horns about the head 
and thorax, and the movable joints provided with a ring of sharp conical teeth 
aronnd the anterior eilgc. (Riley. ) 

Th« moth.— t'ote wings rose-colored, crossed by abroatl pale-yellow b.ind; the bind 
wings pale yellow, with a short rosy band behind the middle; the body is yellow, tbe^ 
nnder side and legs rose-colored (Harris). In Western specimens, the yellow predomi- 
nates, the rose-color being but faintly visible, according to Riley, who has also had 
specimens which were alinoel white or colorless. The wings expand about two inches. 
The male antennie are broadly pectinated like feathers. 

Remedies. — A tachina parasite, Tachiiia{Belvoaia)bifasciata Fabr., and 
an ichneumon fly prey upon the caterpillars, and thus reduce their num- 
bers. Riley recommends searching for and destroying the moths and 
eggs late in May, while the worms, when about to leave the trees, " may 
be entrapped by digging a trench either around the individual tree or 
arouud a grove or belt. The trench should be at least a foot deep, with 
tbe out«r wall slanting under. Great numbers of worms will collect in 
it, or bury themselves in its bottom, and may easily be killed." 

U. The green stinoino io CATKHPitUkH. 

Bgperchiria io (Fabricins). 

Order LBPitKiiTKR*.; family BOMBVctDj:. 

Sometimes Ibeding late in summer on the maple, a large, greenish, thick caterpillar, 

with fascicles of irritant, radiating, sharp spines orer the body, spinning a thin ailken 
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I'Ocooa among the leaves, uid transformiDg the following May or Jiiue into a larff^r 
sloitt-bodied moth; the males yellow irith a very large eye-like spot on the hind ninga, 
and the females purplo-bron-u, the ning^ of the latter espnadiag ne.trly three iaches 

Althoagb tbis large cater- 
I>ilUr is a general feeder, 
devouring in the Soutliern 
States t!ie leaves of the lo- 
(li.iii com, 33 well as the 
sass.tft'as, black 'locust, the 
false indigo, wild blaek 
cherry ( Prunu« serotina ), 
and the willow, currant, cot- 
ton, clover, elm, hop Tine, ' 
balsam, poplar, balm of Gil- 
ead, dogwood, and choke 
eherrj', we have found it in 

Maine, where it is a rare Fio. lB.-GrepnH(iDpinginMt(Tpiltor.-AnerHilej-. 

moth, feeding on the rock or sugar maple, and heuce refer to it under 
this head. The eggs are top-shaped, attached by the smaller end, in 
patches of about thirty, on tlie under side of leaves. The caterpillars 
in the Western States begin 
to hatch aboat the end of 
June, getting their growth 
in two months, after molt- 
ing five times. The spines 
are poisonous to the flnger» 
and the caterpillar cannot 
I behandled without causing 
some pain and irritation. 

Th^ lari'a. — About two inches 

long, of a pea-green color; the 

spreading, slender epineB deeper 

yellow and often tipped with 

black. A lateral white line, edged 

above with lilac. 

Pi«. I».-M»lpnr iomotli.—Aftsr Riley. The nolA. — MalCB deep oehre- 

I TdlowQiaritedwith pnrple brown, with a large, roimd blue spot, bordered with black, 

' "itb a Central white dash. The fore wings of the female are purple brown, the 

hind wings as in the male. In Massachusetls the moths appear during Jane or early 

iti July. 

IS. The MAtl.K DAOOKR-MOTil. 

Jpattla amrricana Harris. 

Order Lepidoptkra ; family Nocti'ii).k. 

, In September, a rather large greeniali-yellow caterpillar, with loDg hairs ornamented 

I with bur pencils of long hairs, and a singte pencil on the eleventh ring, spinning a 

dvDae cocoon ander the hark or elsewhere, and transforming into a whitish raoth the 

This ia not aueommoD on maple trees late in the antnmu, and its 
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habits are described by Harris, who says that it also feeds on the elm, 
linden, and chestnut. We have often noticed it in Maine. 

13. Forest tent caterpillar. 
Clisiocampa sylvatica, 

A colony of the worms not fully fed were found June 6, collected in a 
mass near the ground on the trunk of the maple at Brunswick, Me. ; at 
this time tbey were molting for the last time. 

14. The maple slug motii. 

Lithacodes fasciola H. Sch. 

Order Lepidoptera ; family BoMBYCiDif:. 

According to Clemens, the larva is elliptical, somewhat pointed behind ; 

body thickest in the middle, flattened, with the sides curving from a 

-V ^ central ridge; this ridge has a vertical elevation at its 

^^^^^^B sides above the body, growing less and less before and 

^^HH^ behind, terminating in front in a rounded margin, and 

^^^^^ behind in an obtuse, short spine. The body is smooth, 

Pig. 5i.--Mapje8iag with uo distiuct spiued papulae, but the edges of the 

moth. — From r l c 7 o 

Pakcard. rldgc and the outline of the body are thrown into sub- 

crenated folds. 

15. The lesser maple span-worm. 

Stegania pnstularia Guende. 

Feeding on the leaves early in June^ a bluish-green looper striped with whitish and 
yellowish, producing the moth in July. (Saunders.) 

This is a common insect and has been raised by Mr. W. Saunders, who 
says that the caterpillar is full grown about the middle of June, enters 
the chrysalis state within a few days after, and produces the moth early 
in July. We have found it in the woods of Northern Maine in August, 
and it is common in August in the Northern and Western States. 

The larva, — Body cylindrical, about f inch long, head medium sized, rather flat iu 
front, slightly bilobed, pale green. Body above bluish-green, with thickly set longi- 
tudinal stripes of whitish and yellowish. A double whitish dorsal line, with border- 
ing lines of yellowish white, neither of which are unbroken, but are formed of a suc- 
cession of short lines and dots. Below these, on each side, are two or three imperfect 
white lines, made up of short streaks, and much fainter than those bordering^ the 
dorsal line ; spaces between the segments yellowish. The skin all over the body is 
much wrinkled and folded. (Saunders.) 

The moth is exceedingly pretty and may be recognized by its white body and wings 
and four deep golden-ochreous costal spots, with two lines running across the wings, 
these lines sometimes wanting. It expands an inch. 

16. The large maple span-worm. ' 

Eutrapela transversata Packard. 

Feeding on red maple in July, a large slender-bodied span-worm, the body thiokeued 
behind, carinated on the sides; of a dark purple-brown mixed with reddish; a dorsal 
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MlJiHh-gTSiy create II t-sliupod spot on ilie niildle of the seven tlisegnieut., behind wbich 
la a pair of low kiiliiey -shaped taborcles, aiml a pair of dorsal pointed black atias on 
Ihe eleventh ; aecuiid nii|{ swollen on the sides. I^eDgth, craivliiig, 41)'^'". Changes 
hi a pupa the end of July in rolled leaf, the moth appearing August 10. (Goodell.) 
Tbemoth is larRe,diill ochre-yellow, and the hind ningsare tailed. We have taken 
il resting on led maple leaves ir Maine. 

' IT. TlIK AMKRICAN aiLK-WOB.M. 

Trfca polgphemut Hiibner. 

According to Mr. K. B. Reed, this insect "frequently attacks maples, 

and from the enormouB size of tlie cateriiillar and its voracious appetite 

a great deal of damage is oflen done." (Report Ontario Ent. Soc. for 

1S7:;, p. 39.) 

IS. T|IKCK<HIIPIA CATERI'ILLAR. 

I'lalgiamiii eerropia (i.inn). 
TIlis caterpillar, Irtrjter than tlie foregoing, also sometimes occnrs on 


Fl'.. .W.— CiiH-rpillnr of tlic Cecmpin xilk iu..lli. nut. aizf.—Atln Kikv. 

tlie maple. It is abont f:ur inches long, and pale green, ornamented 
*itli large tubercles colored green, blue, yellow, and red. 

19. TllR MAI'LK SF.M1-UKIFER. 

Ophiii»a biiirinri- (HUbiier). 
Order LKfiuoiTKRA ; family NoortTiii.K. 
l^te in July feeding on the silver maple, a brownish gray caterpillitr 1.40 inch long, 
■■ilh the Qret pair of prologs small, the worm having a semi-looping gait. 

When about to go into chrysalis it cuts through a portion of a leaf of 
ilie tree on whicb it has fe<I, and turning it over coDstructs a snug little 
rase, fastening it up closely and carefully with silken threads, and in 
this completes its transformations. After remaining iu the pupa statu 
about two weeks, the moth appears. (Sanndei-s.) 

Tlularta is 1.40 inch long, somewhat onisuiform. Iloiul medium nizod, liiittencd, 
iMiobed ; color, pale oshen gray with streaks of pale brown appearing under a magui- 
I'j'ing lens as a fine network ; a dark brown, nearly blatk. stripe on each 'aide, nnd a 
'V* short gray hairs acaltored over its surface. Body above brownish-gray, with 
DuiueroQs streaks and dotsof pale browD. A donlde irregular dorsalline; other liroken 
lilies composed cUielly of dots, none of them continuous. A subdorsal roir of whitish 
delta. On the hinder part of the Vitli segment is a raised civsceut-shaped line edged 
8 RIL 
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behind with black, aud on the terminal one two whitish dots, with a small black 

patch at their base. Spiracles pale oval, edged with black. Under surface paler and 

greenish, feet greenish, prolegs bluish-green dotted with brown. The moth is rather 

large, with broad triangular fore wings, and is uniformly brown, with two oblique 

>4tarker bands. 

20. The maple leaf-cuttkr. 

Incurvaria acerifoliella (Fitch). 

Order Lepidoptera ; family Tineid.k. 

Cutting round holes in the leaves and consuming their pulp in rings and semi-cir- 
xular spots, and using the round pieces to hide the small wbite worms between them 
and the leaf, forming a broad round case adhering to the surface of the leaves. 

This larva with it« siugular case has been described by Fitch, and 
we have received specimens of maple leaves and cases from Vermont. 
Early in August the leaves of forest tre^^s begin to wither, and holes 
appear in them, the orbicular pieces being taken by the little worm to 
form a broad scale concealing it. The worms fall with the leaves to the 
ground in the autumn, and there remain transforming in their cases, 
and late in the spring appear as moths. 

TAc larva, — Nearly a quarter of an inch long; slender, cylindrical, soft, and eon- 
tractile; dull white; head llatteued, aud, like the three succeeding segments, pale 
rusty brown. 

The moth with long narrow pointed wings ; the fore pair brilliant steel-blue, the hind 
wings smoky brown, with purplisli retlcctious. Between tlie antennae a dense tuft of 
erect bright orange-yellow hairs. (Fitch.) 

The following insects also infest the maple: 

21. Oastropacha americana Harris. (Lintner, Contr. iii.) 

22. Nadata gihbosa Sm.-Abb. (Lintner, Contr. iii, 150.) 

23. Nematocampa filamentaria Gueu. (Lintner, Contr. iii, 105.) 

24. Amphidasys cognataria Gueu. (Lintner, Contr. iii, 100.) 

25. Heterophelps triguttata H.-Sch. (Saunders in Packard's Monogr. 

Phala*.nid{B.) 
^20. Lithocolletis aceriella Clemens. Larva in a flat blotch mine in upi>er 
surface of leaves. 

27. Lithocolletis lueidicoaiella Clemens. ) hsLvy^ in tentiform mines in un- 

28. Lithocolletis clemensella Chainb. y der surface of leaves. 

29. Oradlaria packardella Chamb. Larva rolls the leaf downward into 

a conical figure. 

30. Catastega aceriella Clems. Larva only known. It at first mines the 

leaf, and afterwards constructs a case of its frass. (Does not 
belong to Tineidae f ) 

31. Xylotrechus colonus {Fsbriciaa), Found by Mr. G. Hunt under the 

bark of an old sugar maple in Northern New York. 

Hemiptera. 

32. Psylla annulata Fitch. Occurs on the sugar maple. 

33. Siphonophora aeerifolim Thomas. On soft maple, Acer dasyearpumj 

Iowa, Illinois, and Missouri. 
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34. Aphis (loeris Linn. Occurs on Acer pensylvanica (Fitch). 

35. Lecaniiim aoericola Walsh and Eiley. (Amer. Ent. i, 14.) Also on 

box elder (Thomas). 

36. Leeanium ctcericortiois Fitch. On silver maple, Washington, D. C. 

(Glover, Sm. Eep. 1876. See Thomas vii, 120 ; American Natur- 
alist, xli, 655, 808.) 

DiPTEEA. 

31. Ceeidomyia aoeris Shimer. On Acer dasycarpum, (Trans. Amer. 
Ent. Soc, i, 281.) 

IirSECTS INJURIOUS TO THE COTTONWOOD. 

(Popului monilifera,) 
AFFECTING THE TRUNK AND BBANCHES. 

1. Thb poplar borer. 

Saperda calearata Say. 

Order Coleoptera ; family Cerambycid,«. 

In the Western States, inolading Colorado, causing widespread injury and destrac- 
\m to the Cottonwood trees. (Riley. See the poplar borer, p. 117.) 

2. Hyperplatys aspersns Say. 

Boring in dry twigs at Colambiis, Tex.; the perfect insect to be found throughout 
ipring and summer, according to Schwarz. (Riley.) 

3. Oherea schaumii Leconte. 

The larva burrowing in the twigs, making a very smooth cylindrical burrow, the 
perfect insect appearing in the middle of June at Saint Louis, Mo. (Riley.) 

4. Oherea mandarina Fabr. 

The larva boring in the thin twigs at Saint Louis, Mo., the imago issuing in the 
middle of April. (Riley.) 

5. Dorytomus mw:iduH Say. 

Ranning on and flying about cottonwood trees early in April and again in August. 
In October it is found under dead bark of trees in winter quarters. Common. Illi- 
nois. (A. S. McBride. Can. Ent. XII, 106.) 

6. Eros coccinatus Say. 
Found in April in Illinois in the cottonwood, under logs in the woods. (McBride, 

AFFECTINa THE LEAVES. 

7. The streaked cottonwood beetle. 

Plagiodera acripta (Fabricius). 

Order Coleoptera; family Chrysomelid^:. 

An abundant beetle, infesting the leaves of the cottonwood and other species of 
Populna and of willows throughout the West to Colorado, and south to Louisiana, 
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doatroying vast groves; tbre« auduuI bmods; the larva peculiar from emitting rtom 
. thn tips of its taberciiIouB spiDes a pan- 
gen t milky tl uid ; transforming on tlie leal, 
the pupa remaining la the partial); cant- 
otl' larva sliin ; the beetle naull; blaik 
a the pruthorax, with the sides yellow 
^ nndthe vring-coverByullowish, wilhthref 
, beettr, interrupted lines of hlock or bluishspoU. 
It may be destroyed by syringing the treeii 
111 of Loudon purple or Paris green. {Riley, Amer. Ent. iii, 153.) 



Jv/XwrDe.uJ^rclC'/^iuJgS' 


'. Til 


Jcroni/cta populi Riley (UpH>c«liiia Gncn.') 

Devouring the foliage and not uufrequenlly stripping the tree, a caterpillar whii^li 

rests curled arouud on the leaf, and is easily recoftninod by its body being covenil 

with long, soft, bright-yellow hairs, and along peiicilof blackhairson top of segmeniH 

4, 6, 7, H, and 11. (Kilty.) 

This caterpillar is sometimes 
destructive to the foliage of the 
Cottonwood in Missonri. There 
are two broods of theue worms 
each year; the first brood ap- 
peariDgiii June and producing > 

( 


K second brood appearing the last of An 
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<;iist and throDghont September, and passing the winter in the chrysalis 
state. It is attacked by several parasites, i. e., a Microgaster, an Ophion, 
and a Tachina fly. 

The chryaalia is dark shiny browu, and ends in an obtuse point furnished with several 
forked bristles. Ifc is formed within a pale yellow cocoon of silk interwoven with the 
iukirs of the caterpillar and is generally spun in some sheltered place, as in a chink in 
the bark of a tree, etc. 

The moth, — Fore wings white-gray near the anal angle between veins I and 2, a 
large and conspicuous spot like a Greek letter psif placed side wise, and from this spot 
a somewhat zigzag line runs parallel with the posterior border, forming a large dart- 
like spot between veins 5 and 6. (Riley.) 

9. Smerinihiis modesta Harris. 

Larva on cottonwood in Illinois. (C. E. Worthington, Can. Eut., x, 16.) 

10. Pemphig^ift popuU-transversus'RWGy, 

Forming a gall upon the petiole near the base of the leaf of Popnlua monilifera and 
P. baUamifera, Missouri, Southern Texas, and Colorado. (Riley.) 

11. Pemphigus populi-moniUs Riley. 
On the narrow-leaved cottonwood in Colorado. 

12. Pemphigus populi-ramulorum Riley. 

13. Pemphigus pseiidohyrsa Walsh. 
Occurs on Popular atigulaia, (Thomas viii, 151.) 

14. Pemphigus ragabundus Walsh. 

Produces a large irregular gall on the tips of the twigs of certain cot ton woods. 
(Thomas viii, 151.) 

15. Pemphigus populioaulis Fitch. (Le Baron.) 
Also occurs on the aspen {Populus iremuloides) in Wisconsin. . (Thomas viii, 149.) 

16. Chaitophorus populicola Thomas. 

Found in July at Carbondale, 111., and early in September on the under side of 
XouQg sprouts of Populus angulata (cottonwood). 

INSECTS HrJUBIOUS TO THE POPLAB 

APFEGTING THE TRUNK. 

I. The poplar borer. 

Saperda calcarata Say. 

Order Coi^optera; family Cerambycid^e. 

Often destroying the Lombardy poplar, a yellowish-white grub, nearly two inches 
loQi;, and changing to a gray longicorn beetle, irregularly striped with yellow oohre, 
the wing-covers ending in a sharp point, flying in August and September. 

Harris states that this borer, with the grubs of the broad-necked 
Prionus, almost destroyed the Lombardy poplars in his vicinity (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.), and that it also lives in the tranks of the native poplar. 
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The beetles rest on the trunks and branches of various kinds of poplars 
in Angust and September, and also fly by night, sometimes entering the 
open windows in the evening. According to 
Eiley this borer is universally destructive to the 
- Cottonwood in the Western States. 

The larva, — Alioiit two iiicbes long ; Ihe boilj- very thkk, 
rather Inrger before Iban bebind ; tbe Kgments full aiiil 
rouiiiled. The first segiiicnt brond, eloping oliliqui'ly 
ilownwatd to tbe beaU. On tbe upper side of tbe broad 
Begment (protlioratic) contaiuing Ibe bead is a largK . 
Bi[iiare yi'llowish -bumy area, succeeded by roD£h oral 
areas on tlio tops of tbe EiicccediDg Beginents. Thme : 
Taspa serve aa li^gt), wbjch are wanting in tbe grnb. 
The beetle in caUeil tbe spnrrfidSaperda(culcar»1a) from 
tuTHl tbe spine-like ends nf tlie iring-covera. Tbe body l> 
bead and flrit thoracif '!■«* covered all over witb a sliort and close nap, which ({ivos 
mantonUrged.— From I'Kukma. it a fine blne-grny color; it is finely punctured with 
brown, with fonr oohre.yellow linps on tbe huail and three on the top of the thorax: 
the scutel is also ochre-yoltow, and there are sever^tl irregular lines and spots of the 
same color on the wing-covers; it is \i ioch in length. (Harris.) 

2. The lesser poplar durkk. 
Saperda yaasla Leconte. 

Boring in the poplar and balm of Gilead, selecting the smaller branches, in many 
places not moru than an inch or two apart, and situated chiefly at the base of the 
buds, the whole length of the eicavatiou not much exceeding an inch ; pupating 
early in May and becoming beetles by tbe end of May. 

The larva. — Nearly cylindrical, tapering a little posteriorly, and about half an inch 
ill length. Head Tory small, dark reddish brown in front, pale behind. Body deep 
yullow. Second segment deeper in color and more horny than the otheV eegmeutu ; 
titrminal segment a little more hairy than the others. {ISaunders, ) 

Siiperda conoolor Lecoutu. 
Girdling the trunks of sapling poplars, by carrying a mine around the trunk, whii h 
causes a swelling often nearly twice the diameter of the tree. 

Oar attention was first directed to this borer and the marked effects 
of its work by Mr. George Iliint. In his company we have foond nu- 
merous saplings of the common poplar in the woods about Providence, 
with the unsightly awelliogs around the trunk. The beetle is uniformly 
gray approaching the color of the downy under side of thp poplar, with 
no spots, while the antenna; are black, stained with gray at the joints, 
length 10""". 

4. Thk broad necked PBtoyrs. 

PrioKus laticoUit Dmry. 

Order Coleoptera ; family Cbbambtcid*:. 

Boring in the wood of the trunks and roots of diSbri'nt poplars, a white soft grub an 

thick as one's tbumb, producing an oval moderately convex black long-bomed beetir 

0.90 to 1.50 long and lew than half as broad, its wing-covers roogh from continent 

irregnloT ptinctures and with two or three raised lines, its thorax with three irregalar 
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reethMoDg eauli side, aad iteanbeua.u uf tirelvo Joints reapmbling Uule cniiioal cii|ia 
pbued oua withio tho nllior and projucCiii;; iipuii tbtiir lower aide like the t«eCli ol' a 
Min; aiijieariii); ulii'oad in July, (t'ltcli.) 

Though of late years injurious to the apple, grape- rine, and pirie^ this 
ketle may originally bave been 
I'uniiaed to the poplars, espe- 
cially as Harris does aot enii- 
uierat« the above ■ meiitionetl 
trees, but says that itlivea in thu 
iruiiks and roots of the balm of 
Oilead, Louibiirdy poplar, " and 
probably in those of otlier kinds 
(if poplar also. The beetles may 
I'reqaently be seen upon, or Hy- 
ing around, tlio trunks of these 
trees in the month of .Tiily, even 
in the daytime, though the other 

kiuds of PriOllUS generally Hy Fi.;. a?.— Bmnil.n.Tkv.l I'liniiHB nnil piipa.— After Ril»y. 

Duly by night." I'rof. S. J. Smith, in his report as Kutomologist to the 
State Boanl of Agriculture of Connecticut, for ISTJ, i-einarks : " I Lave 
lioticeil it in logs of poplar, bass-wood, and oak, and in the trunks of 
old, decaying apple ti-eca, and I'rofeasor Verrill has collected it in great 

numbers, at Sew 
Haven, iu cheat- 
nut railroad tics," 
= p. 34fi. It seems 
- to us most prob- 
able that this bor- 
er also infests the 

Flo. SS.— Lu-ra of broad neckrd PiioDDS.— ARer Riley, pltch-pine, sioce 

'ne have seen these beetles fiying at noon in abnndance in the middle of 
.Inly on the sandy plains of Brunswick, Maine, among pitch-pines, two 
or three mites away from any poplars; aud have captured them among 
pines at iiiter^'als for twenty-tive years i)a8t. 

Xgltulei popiili Walker, 

Nothing is known to na concerning this moth, except that the specific 

name indicates that it oocnrs on the poplar. The habitat mentioned by 

Walker, is St. Martin's Falls, Albany River, tiadsou's Bay, the original 

K|>ecimen described by Walker being in the British Museum. 

C. The poplar goat-moth. 

Cot»a$ ctnUrniiU Lintner. 

Order LeriDOPrERA; family Bombtcid.e. 

Perforating the trunks of Popalui tremulaido, a worm similar to, but smaller than, 

tbi-aak caterpillar (X. robinia:), the moth iasuiug from the trees during Juno. (Bailey.) 

Usually trees less than a foot in diameter are attacked by this worm, 
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a number occurring in the same tree, according to the account of Mr* 
J. S. Bailey. (Can. Ent. XI, p. 1.) The eggs are laid by the long ovi- 
positor of the female in the deep crevices of the bark of the poplar. 
When hatched, i, c, during the summer, they bore into the tree, never appa- 
rently ceasing to eat, and extending their tunnels through solid wood, 
first in the alburnum and then through the heart, the burrows increas- 
ing in size with that of the larvae, until the latter are completely grown. 
In consequence of the innumerable tunnels cut in feeding, many trecij 
are destroyed. The burrows made by the larvae are about 15 millimeters 
in width, and terminate in the pupating cell, which is about 40™™ long, 
and smooth; the extremity toNvard the opening is closed by a wad of 
finer and then coarser filings of the wood. The coarser splinters are not 
detached entirely from the wood, but are split up by the larva all around 
the top of the cell and project like bristles. These splinters make a firm 
\vad. Against them are piled a quantity of finer chips or thin filings, 
which are loose, but pressed together. 

The cell is about 40^"™ from the outer bark of the tree, and the 
chrysalis makes its exit through the burrow by means of the teeth on 
the segments and the spinous process on the front, by which it forces 
itself by stretehing and contracting the abdomen through the wood 
scrapings which close the cell until it comes to the end. 

The larva is supposed to live two years, and attains maturity in Octo- 
ber, the moth issuing from the trees the following June and July, leav- 
ing the empty shell of the chrysalis sticking out of the hole. It is preyed 
upon in the larva state by an ichneumon fly. (Bailey.) It occurs near 
Albany (Bailey) and in Michigan (Kellicott). 

The larva is 45™™ long, of a pale flesh color. The first segment behind the head is 
blackish-brown above, the dark color edged with a dirty orange shading. Head ma- 
hogany brown; along the sides of the body a row of brown dots above the reddish 
stigmata, and a row of similar dots, two to a segment, on each side of the dorsal lino, 
from each of which a hair arises. 

The pupa is abont 30™'" long, narrow brown-black, shining, rugose. On the clypeus 
is a strong broad spinous process, supported at base by lateral projections. The 
abdominal segments are provided with teeth on the back, and the anal segment is 
provided with two unequal sized terminal teeth on each side of the vent. 

The moihj says Mr. Bailey, seems to belong to the genus Coseus Fabr., and not to bo 
congeneric with Xyleutes robiniw. The head is short, jeyes naked, labial palpi small, 
oppressed, scaled. The thorax is thickly scaled, and is squarer in front than Xyleutes. 
and not so long or high. The male antenuiP arc bipectinate ; those of the female ser- 
rated. It is allied to the European Cossus terebraf while a larger insect. Itdifltersfrom 
C. querciperda by the absence of any yellow on the male hind wings, and by its darker 
color and closer reticulations. In color it is black and gray ; fore wings covered with 
black reticulations. The groand color is blackish over nearly two-thirds from the 
base of the fore wings, and outwardly gray. Beyond the cell is a transverse contin- 
uous line, broader than the rest, and outwardly bent over the median veins. Hind 
wings rounded in both sexes, with blackish hairs at base, pale and sub-pellucid, with 
short gray fringe, before which there is a narrow blackish edging. Abdomen black- 
ish. Male smaller than the females ; the smallest male expanding about 40™<", the 
largest female over 60™". (Bailey.) 
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6. The poplar ^:(ikuia. 

^TjQeria tricincia Harris. 

Boring in Populus candicana iu winter and spring, the moth perhaps placing her eggs 
in the deserted burrows of Saperda mwsta. They inhabit the branches, sackers, and 
small trunks in New York, on the smaller stalks raising galls. The larva dull white, 
hf-ad light brown, otherwise mnch as in other /Egerian caterpillars. (Described by 
D. S. Kellicott in Can. Ent. XIII, 3.) 

AFFECTING THE LEAVES. 

7. Tub stout popl^vr spax worm. 

Biston ursaria Walker. 

Order Lkpidoptera; family Phal.enid.k. 

In some seasons, during July, partially defoliating the Lombardy poplars iu Mon- 
treal, Canada, large drab or dingy purple span worms, at the end of July burying 
themselves in the earth, the moths appearing during the last week in April and the 
early part of May. 

According to Mr. G. J. Bowles (Can. Ent. YIII, p. 7) this span worm 
abounds year after year iu the Lombardy poplars in the city of Mon- 
treal. " In some seasons the trees are partially defoliated by the larvfe, 
aud during the last week of April and the first of May the moths are 
to be found in great numbers." On the 6th of May the moths laid glob- 
ular eggs .04 inch in diameter, depositing them some days before the 
leaves expand. May 29th the larvae began to hatch out just as the pop- 
lars were throwing out their leaves. The larvae change but little during 
growth. At the end of July they descend and bury themselves in the 
earth, changing in a few days to pupae, without forming any cocoon. 

Tke larta is from 2 to 2^ inches long, of a drah or dingy purple ; head of a lighter 
sliade and spotted with hlack. First segment behind the head bordered in front with 
a yellow line, indented behind; fourth to eighth inclusive, each with six very small 
yellow tubercles, two on the back, one behind and one below each spiracle. Body 
Mtriped from head to tail with twelve reddish lines, each bordered on both sides by an 
irregular narrow black line ; six of the reddish lines are on the back and sides, one 
(interrupted) through the spiracles, and four on the abdomen. Anal segments spotted 
with black, as also iirbt, second, aud third segments. Mouth pinkish, legs pink- 
spotted with black; spiracles dark. (Bowles.^ 

Tht moik. — This genus may bo known by the large heavy body and rather small 
wing^: the fore wings have the costa straight, the tip subrectangular ; the male an- 
tcDnat with long pectinations. This species is dark granite-gray, the fore wings with 
three transverse, obscure, dusky lines, represented in rubbed specimens by black spot-s 
on the costa and veins. First line well curved ; second and third lines near together. 
Half way between the third line and the outer edge of the wing is a fainter band than 
f lie olhere, represented by a costal square spot, aud a black spot on the inner angle. 
Hind wings with three trausverse diftu.se bands. The fore wings expand 1.55-2.00 
inches. 

8. The white-S closteua. 

Ichthynra alhosigma Fitch. 

Order Lepidoptera; family Bombycid.e. 

Early in July, eating the leaves and reposing in a cavity formed of leaves drawn 
ogether like a ball, a large black caterpillar with white and yellow dots and stripes 
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and a bamp on the back of its foartb and eleventh rings; its pupa lying in a cocoon 
attached among the leaves, and in ten days giving oat the moth the latter part of 
Jaly ; the moth grayish- brown, its fore wings crossed by three faint paler streaks, the 
two first parallel, the hind one with its outer half silvery white and strongly waved 
in shape of the letter S ; width, 1.50. 

9. The American clo8t?:ra. 

Ichthyura Americana Harris. 

Consuming the leaves in summer, a pale yellow caterpillar with two little black 
warts close together on the back of its fourth and eleventh rings, three slender black 
lines on its back and three in a broad dusky stripe along each side, its pupa passing 
the winter in a cocoon under leaves or rubbish on the ground, the middle of June 
giving out a pale grayish moth more or less varied with brown, its fore wings with 
three whitish bands, the first transverse and dislocated, the second oblique and giv- 
ing off a transverse branch from its middle which runs to the inner margin, uniting 
with the third band, the two thus forming a letter V, a faint whitislj band across the 
middle of the hiud wings; width about 1.35. (Harris.) 

10. V-MARKED CLOSTERA. 

Ichthyura vau Fitch. 

A moth which is very similar to the preceding, but darker colored and smaller, with 
the bands more slender and distinct, may be readily distinguished from that species 
by its having the first baud not dislocated, but in its middle strongly curved back- 
ward, the apex of the curve usually forming an acute point. The last band also is 
much more strongly undulated near its outer end, curving backwards almost in a 
semicircle, and is of a much more vivid white color, and broadly bordered on its hind 
side with bright rust-red. Its hind wings also are destitute of the paler band across 
their middle. Its width is about 1.20. 

I am unacquainted with its larva, but, like the other species of this genus, it doubt- 
loss feeds on the poplars and willows. Though quite rare in my own vicinity, it i* 
ofteuer met with than the two other species. (Fitch.) 

11. The poplar-stem gall-louse. 

Pemphigus 2>opulicauJi8 Fitch. 

Forming imperfectly globular galls the size of a bullet at the junction of the leaf 
with its stalk, these galls having a mouth-like orifice on their under side, and a large 
cavity within, crowded with small dull white lice aud their white cast skins, and witii 
winged lice of a blue black color, their antennte reaching bej'ond the base of their 
wings, the rib-vein of their fore- wings black, thick, much thicker at its apex along 
the inner margin of the stigma, and the short veinlet bouuding the anterior end of 
this spot more slender than the rib-veiu; its length 0.10, aud to the tips of its wings 
0.15. (Fitch.) 

12. The poplar gall-louse. 

Pemphigus popularia Fitch. 

Late in autumn, wandering up and down the trunk of the balsam poplar, a gall- 
louse closely like the preceding, but its abdomen green, its antennse short, reaching 
but two-thirds the distance to the wing sockets, and the rib-vein of its wings not 
thicker along the inner margin of the stigma ; its length 0.13 to the tip of its wings. 

The female black, slightly dusted over with a glaucous gray powder; the abdomen 
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dull green with a small coating of white flocculent wool, its opposite sides parallel 
and its tip abruptly rounded ; the antennte short, thick, and thread-like ; the wings 
dull hyaline, their rib-vein black and the obliqne veins slender and blackish with the 
basal third of the third vein abortive and the fourth vein perceptibly thicker towards 
its base; and the small branch of the rib-vein bounding the anterior end of the 
Btigma having nearly the same thickness with the rib- vein. (Fitch.) 

13. The poplar-bullet gall-locse. 

Pcmphuju8 populi-glohuli Fitch. 

In July, on the leaves of the balsam poplar slightly above their base, an irregular 
globular apple green gall the size of a bullet, projecting from the upper surface of 
the leaf, with a curved mouth-like orifice on the under side, the cavity within con- 
taining numerous small pale green and smaller dusky lice with the end of their bodies 
covered with short white cotton-like threads, and larger winged ones which are of a 
black color, with the abdomen dusted over with white meal aud with thin white woolly 
fibres on the* back, and their antennae reaching the base of the wings, which are clear 
hyaline, their veins slender and white or colorless, except the outer marginal vein, 
which is black to the end of the stigma, and also the rib-vein, which is much thicker 
at its apex; their length 0.07 aud to the tip of their wings 0.11. 

• 
14. The poplar-vein gall-lousk. 

Pemphigus popuU-rena; Fitch. 

In July an oblong compressed- excrescence like a cock's comb, of a light red color 
varied with pale yellow, growing from the midveiu of balsam poplar leaves on their 
upper side with an orifice on the opi>osite under side; a cavity within containing a 
multitude of lice and their white cast skius, interspersed with a whitish meal-like 
powder ; those with wings being black, with coarse thread-like antenme reaching to 
the base of the wings, which, with their oblique veins, are pellucid and colorless, the 
coarse rib-vein being blackish and more thick at its tip along the inner margin of the 
stigma, and the vein of the outer margin being blackish aud somewhat coarse from 
its base to the stigma ; its length 0.05 and to the tip of the wings 0.08. 

Other insects occurring on the poplar are the following : — 

15. Saperda vestita Say. On poplar in July, Providence (G. Hunt, p. 124 ). 

16. Xyleutes robinice Harris. In Popxilus candicans, (Kellicott Bull. 

BuflFalo Soc. Nat. Sc, iv, 30.) 

17. JEgeria tihiale Harris. Found in New Hampshire on P. candicans 

Harris. (Amer. Journ. Sc, xxxvi, 1830, 300.) 

18. Limenitis misipptis (Lintner, Contr., ii, 16(i). 

10. Lemenites disipptts B.-Lec, Lintner, Proc. Ent. Soc. Phil., 1866). 

20. The prickly caterpillar, Hyperchiria io (Fabricius). On balsam pop- 

lar and aspen (Lintner, Contr., ii, 146.) 

21. The prickly black caterpillar, Vanessa antiopa (Linn). 

22. Elm measuring worm, Uugonia subsignaria Hiibner. 

23. Notodonta dicia:a Linn. On aspen (Lintner, iv, 77). 

24. Cossus undosus Lintner (Contr., iv, 130). At Green River, Wyoming, 

probably on P. balsamifera). 

25. Sinerinthus tnodesta Harris. On aspen (Kellicott). 

26. Tephrosia cribrataria ijiien^e. Larva on PopuUis iremuloides and P. 

fastigiata (Guen^e). 
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The following Tineidae occur according to CUambers on the poplars, 
aspeos, &c. : 

27. Cemiostoma atbella C'hanib. 

28. Satrachedia salicipomoneUo Cieins. 

29. Batracheira praangusta Ha worth. 

30. Batrachedra striolata Zeller. 

3L. AspidUca sp F makes a miaiite tniae iti aspen leaves in Oregon. Pos- 
sibly it is A. aplendoriferella Clems. 

32. Oracilaria popuHelta Chamb. Larva rolls aspen leaves in the Rocky 

Mountains. 

33. Qraoilaria purpuriella Chamb. Larva mines leaves of silver-leaf 

poplar. 

34. Lithocolletis populiella Chamb. Larva in a tentiform mine in under 

side of leaves of silver poplar. 

35. AppU popuUfiAUv Fitch. On under side of leaves of Populus gran- 

didetttata (Thomas, viii, 102). 
30. Ckaitophorun candicans Koch. Balm of Gileail. 

IN8ECTB INJUKIOITS TO TEE LINDEN TEEE. 

AFFECTING TUB TRUNK. 


; family Crramdtgid.e. 


Boriiii; iu the tniuk, undorniiuing the bark far six or eight inches in siunons gallnries, 
or psDetratiiig the snlid wocid bli oi|U»1 liiittaiice, rather slender grubs, vitb three pain 
of thorACic fuet, transforming into a greenish snulT-f ellow longicorn beetle, with sii 
block spots near tbe middle of tbe hack. 

Tiie beetles, according to Dr. Paul Swift, as quoted by Dr. Harris, 
were found in Philadelphia upon 
tbe small branches and leaves 
May 28, and it 
is said that tbey , 
come out as ear- 
ly as the first of 
the month, and 
continue to 
make their way 
through the 
bark of tbe 
trunk and large 
branches dur- 
ing the whole of r^ISili ''"'^"" '^'' ""^ ""■" ■ '■ "" «"'■■ "'«'"'^' ->''^'^-<^~" 
the summer. They immediately fly into the top of the tree, and thero 
feed upou the epidermis of the tender twigs and the petioles of the 
leaves, often wholly denuding the latter, and causing tbe leaves to fell- 
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They deposit their eggs, two or three in a place, apon the trunk or 
branches, especially about the forks, mabing slight iaoisions or punct- 
ures for their reception with their strong jaws. As many as Dinet; 
eggs have been ta-k^en irom a single beetle. 


APFBCTING THE LEAVES. 

S. The ume imcr-worm. 

Sitemia liliaria Harris. 

Order Lkpii>optbiia; fftmily Phal«nid«. 

In May »n«l June, defoHatiug the brancliea, ft bright yellow looper or measuring 
lormwitharust- 
rulored head, and 
ten cri okled black 
lliLoi along the 
tiack, descending 
It tbeendof Jane 
la the ground and 
pupating three or 
four incfaes under 
Ilie inrTace of thi 
pearing as moths 
briff- brown wings 
and November. 

While this 
often found on f 
elm ti-ees, the 
linden is its pre 
tree. The fen 
wingless and ] 
canker- worm m 
of black patche 
in crevices in tl 

spring when t-^ .,^,,^ .^^.^ „,, «^.-™ .^^j 

Their habits are similar to those of the caDker-worm, ^la. w.-Tbe limo 
and the best means of protection against them are those l;„m,t^™ ~*^"'" 
employed against the canker-worm, i. e., the use of tarred pjiper 
daubed over with printer's ink or troughs of oil around the trunk of 
trees to prevent tlie females from ascending the troes to lay their egg.s. 

TkrntaU. — Pale oclireouH, with light brown Hpecks aod bunds. Ilea<i, body, front 
"r rostal edge of the fore wings and tiiiaHvcrae band on the wings concolorous, heing 
pulo brown. Fore winga with a point, ciirvoil, Hinn.itc, dilfiise inner line; outer lino 
iliirk brown, slightly sinuate, with a largo obtuse auj;le in tlie middle of the wing,' it 
i" shaded externally with a hroad yale-browu band, whieb breaks up into flecks oti 
ilie outer edge ; a well-marked discal dot. Hind wingn witliout auy uisi'kings, soniir- 
vhat paler than the fore pair. I-Xpanse of wings 2 inches. 
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3. The linden leaf-beetle. 

Chrysomela soalaris Leconte. 

Order Coleoptera ; family Chrysomelidjc. 

Iiguring the leaves, a stoat-bodied beetle with silvery wing-covers spotted with 
green, laying eggs on the leaves in the spring, from which fat, thiok-bodied white 
grabs develop, with a lateral row of large black dots, which also prey on the 
leaves. 

While this beautiful and abnndaiit beetle is more commoii on the 
alder, it also occurs on the lime-tree and elm. They may be found on 
these trees in April, May, and June, and a second brood in Septembw 
and October. We have taken them in coitu on the alder in Maine the 
middle of May. The grubs are hatched from eggs laid by the beetles 
on the leaves in spring and come to their growth towards the end of 
June in Massachusetts, according to Harris, who believes that they go 
into the ground to turn to pupje. 

The beetle is aboat three-tenths of an inch in length, the body almost oval, hemis- 
pherical ; head, thorax, and auder side of the body dark green, the wing-covers silvery 
white, ornamented with small green spots on the sides, and a broad Jagged stripe 
along the suture or inner edges; the antenme and legs are rust red, and the wings 
rose-colored. 

The larva is short and thick, the back carving up in the middle about six-tenths of 
an inch long, white, with a black line along the top of the back, and a row of small 
6(|aare black spots on each side of the body ; the head is horny, and of an ochre yel- 
low. (Harris.) 

Since the foregoing account was prepared, we have during the past 
summer observed this beetle in all its stages. At Brunswick, Maine, 
during July and August, 1881, it was very abundant on the numerous 
linden trees in the campus of Bowdoin College, eating rounded holes in 
the leaves and causing them to turn yellow and unsightly, as if to pre- 
maturely fall. Nearly every tree and, in some cases, nearly every leaf 
on a tree was infested by the disgusting pale ginibs, while scattered 
patches of eggs occurred on the under side of the leaves; and during 
the first to last of August the beetles were found not uncommonly upon 
the leaves. The trees could be protected by showering the leaves with 
London purple in water when the grubs first appear late in June. From 
these specimens the following descriptions were drawn up: 

Ejg. — Rather large, oval cylindrical, yellow, several together attached by one end ; 
about 1.5™"* in length. 

Larva. — Body very thick, curved up like that of the grub of the Colorado potato- 
beetle, being mnch swollen behind the thoracic segments, while the tip of the abdo- 
men is curved down. Head honey-yellow, darker over the jaws; antennss blaish, 
except at base ; eyes black. Prothoracic shield blackish in the young before the laist 
molt; in full-grown individuals not all black, but pale, with four irregularly square 
black spots. Body behind dirty white, with a row of dorsal and lateral dusky spots. 
Legs pale, spotted with black at the joints. A pair of meso-thoraeic spiracles, and 8 
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pairs of smaller abdominal ones. Low dowD, on the sides of the second And third 
thoracic segments a curvilinear black spot. Length, 8-9™*". 

Papa. — Body pare white; prothoracic shield, with long scattered hairs around the 
edge and in two groups on the back ; antennae curving around between the eyes arid 
jaws, and with the ends resting on the tips of the elytra. The iusect undoubtedly 
descends into the earth to pupate. 

The beetle. — Head, prothorax, and under side of body dark coppery green, with scat- 
tered pits. Antennas palpi and legs pale pitchy yellow; elytra coppery green and 
whitish, the green forming a broad median stripe, sending prolongations outwards 
toward the middle of the elytra, the first pair of branches nearly parallel to the band, 
the second becoming more and more at right angles to the band, the last short and broad 
near the tip of the body. Eleven rounded dark-green spots in the whitish field ; the pair 
near the shoulders gonrd-shaped ; two of the spots behind the middle of the elytra 
touching each other. The pits or punctures near the sutures of the elytra arranged 
in tkree lines parallel to the median line of union of the body; elsewhere they are 
arranged irregularly. 

The following insects also occur on the linden : 

• 

4. Selandria tilled Norton (Trans. Amer. Ent. Soc, i, 250). 

5. The swallow tail, Papilio tvrnus Linn (Ent. Soc. Ontario). 

6. The semicolon butterfly, Orapta interrogationis (Fabricius). 

7. Ceratomia amyntor nUbn. (Lintner i, 188). 

8. Acronycta hastulifera (Sm. Abb.), Lintner (Contr. iii, 158). 

9. Apatela americana Harris. 

10. Sciapteron robiniw H. Edwards. Destructive to Populus alba in 

BTevada (Edwards, Bull.* Buffalo Ent. Soc, iii, 72). 

11. Eugonia alniaria Biibu. (Harris). 

12. The elm measuring worm, Eugonia subsignaria (Httbner). 

13. The maple moth^ Acronycta americana Harris. 

U. The leaf-miner beetle, Hispa qtiadrata Fabr. Mines the leaves. 
(Chambers.) 

15. Prionus brevi^^ornis Fabr. In logs of bass wood (Smith, Eep. Ent. 

Conn. 1872, 346). 

16. Parandra brunnea Fabricius (in stumps, Schaupp, in letter). 

17. The Linden dipterous gall-fly, Cecidomyia (tilio') verrticicola Osten- 

sacken. Massachusetts and New York (Ostensacken). 

18. Idthocolletis lucetiella Clems. Larvae in tentiform mine on under 

surface of leaves. (Chambers.) 

19. LithocoUetis tiliceella Chamb. Larvae in tentiform mine on upper sur- 

face of leaves. (Chambers.) 

20. Coleophora tilicefoliella Clems. Larva only known. It lives in a 

case and feeds on the under side of leaves. (Chambers.) 

21. Cecidomyia citrina O. Sacken. 

22. Lachnm longistigma Monell. St. Louis, Mo. 

23. Drepanosiphum Ulice Koch! (Monell-Thomas).* 
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INSECTS INJUBIOUS TO THE BIBCH. 

(Betula lentn, etc,) 

AFFECTING THE LEAVES. 

1. The triple-rowed syneta. 

Syneta tripla Say. 

Order Coleoptera; family CHRY90BfKLiD.s. 

In May and the fore part of June, eating the leaves of this and various other trees, 
an oblong chestnut-brown and closely punctured beetle, with wing-covers usually 
pale dull yellowish except on their suture, and their pupctures forming about three 
rows between each of the three raised Hues; ite length 0.25 and about a third as wide. 
A common insect in New York. (Pitch.) 

2. The variable leaf-hopper. 

Athysanus variaWis Fitch. 

Order IIemipteka; family Cercopid.«. 

Puncturing the leaves and succulent shoots and extracting their juices, from the 
niddie of June till the middle of July, an oblong oval leaf-hopper of a sulphur yel- 
low color, its wing-covers commonly with an oblique black stripe, their tips hyaline : 
its thorax and scutel often tawny yellow or black ; its length 0.20. (Fitch.) 

This insect may every year be met with in numbers upon birch trees 
and also upon alders. It was once found literally swarming upon a 
white birch standing apart from other trees. (Fitch.) 

3. The smaller leaf-hopper. 

Athysanua im'nor Fitch. 

From the middle of June till the middle of August, a similar leaf-hopper to the pre- 
ceding, but of a cinnamon color, including its face, and having a colorless hyaline 
spot on the middle of its wing-covers and a larger one on their tips ; its length 0.18 to 
0.20. (Fitch.) 

4. The windowed leaf-hopper. 

Athysanus fefieatratus Fitch. 

From the middle of June till the last of July, a loaf-hopper resembling the forego- 
ing species, but with blackish wing-covers with similar hyaline spots and a smalliT 
third one placed on the middle of the inner margin, and its forehead black with a 
pale yellow band between its eye« ; its length 0.20 inch. (Fitch.) 

The follo\^ ing insects also occur on the birch* : — 

5. Chrysohofhris Gsigniita Say. Beetle and pupa found in the yellow 
birch June 1, Providence. 

* In "ExiTope RheumapUra hasiaUi (llUbuer) and Operophtera boreata Hubuer live upon 
the birch; these are common insects in the Northern United States, but their habits 
have not yet been observed. 
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6. Tylonotus himcLCulatug Hald. Under bark of white or paper bircb, 

Northern New York. (G. Hunt.) 

7. BeUamira scalaris (Say). Beetle and pupa fonnd under the bark of 

the yellow birch in July, Northern New York. (G. Hunt.) 

8. CrcesiiB latitarsus Norton. Saw-fly. (Bred by Walsh. Trans. A. 

Bnt. Soc, i, 84.) 

9. The black-birch borer, Xiphidria attenuafa Norton. Inhabits the 

black birch. Patton. (Can. Ent. XI, 15.) 

10. Tremex columha Linn. In yellow birch at Providence. 

11. Gastropacha americanu Harris. On BetuUi lenta, (Lintner Contr., 

1, 193, iii, 154.) 

12. Brephos in/am Moeschler. Lintner, Contr., iv. 

13-14. Telephorus oordinus and framni occurred in Maine June 2, the 
former in coitUy on th^ leaves of Betula populiftdia, 

Vk Gallaphis hetxdella Walsh. Abundant in Illinois on Betula nigra. 
Proc. Ent. Soc. Phil., i, 301. 

16. The spruce leaf-hopper, Athysanus abietis Fitch. 

17. The butternut tingis; Tingis juglandis Fitch. 

18. Gallipterus betulee Ko<ih ? The birch aphis. 

•9. Gallipterus betuUecolens Thomas. Saint Louis, Mo. 

INSECTS HrJUBIOUS TO THE BEECH. 

[Fagus ferruginea,) 

1. The beech sPAN-woR>f. 

Uypereiis nyasaria Abbot. 

Order Lepidoptkra; family Phal.*:xid^:. 

Foedinj^ on the leaves the middle of September, a dark brown span or nieasiiring 
worm, changing to a beantifiil delicate thin-winged moth. 

According to Mr. W. Saunders two larvtu were found by him on the 
beech, the 10th of September, in London, Canada. Two of them entered 
the chrysalis state on the 19th of September, having formed a rude case 
in which to secrete themselves by binding two leaves together with 
threads of silk. One of them, he sa^'S, produced the imago on the 18tb, 
the other on the 2l8t of May following. 

The caterpillar is dark brown, the body cylindrical and an inch long. Head modiniii 
sized, bilobed, dark brown, with the bluish-white lines in front. Body above dark 
br«iwn, with a row of dull white dots on each side, one or two on each segment most 
prominent from fifth to eighth segments inclusive, less distinct towards each extrem- 
ity. On the posterior part of ninth segment are two rather prominent roundish 
black tubercles, with a few whitish streaks in front at their base. Terminal segment 
of A bluish tint, flattened and spreading. (Saunders.) 

The tnoth. — The moths of the genus Hyperetis have long rather narrow fore wings 
with the apex acute, bent on the outer edge, which is sinuous. The species is pale 
whitish ash, dusted over with black specks. On the fore wings is an inner curved 
9 RIL 
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pale brown liue, wider on the costa, uid an outer line making a great bend io the mid- 
*lle of the wingB. Beyond tbe outer Hue the wing is brown, either reddiah or iiinb«r 
brown, with dark cross speaks, and two diffuse spots near the middle ; one near tbc 
bead of the outer line and annther Doar the tip of the winj^. The hind winga ar>' 
siuuous on tlie outer edge; the wluga expand fVom an inch tu an inch and a half. 

3. Tub deech leaf-mi.nek. 

Brachga wruginota Ooiy. 


Dr. Harris has given in hia "Treatise" an account of tUe larva of 
Hispa wliicli miaes the loaf of the apple tree, eating the pulpy 
substance between the upper and under surface of the leaf. 
The insect of which we now treat belongs to the family ol 
Buprcstida, several species of which, as we have seen, do 
■ much injury to our fruit and shade trees in the grab stat^. 
; They are footless grubs and recognized by the broad, rounded, 
flattened segment just behind and partially enclosing the 
head. The youDg of Brachga, etc., depart somewhat from 
this typical form owing to their peculiar leaf-mining habits, 
The first of these is the young of the Brachyn (eruginosa, whicli 
has been found by V. T. Chambers, Esq., of Covington, Ky., 
^^^^ miniug the leaves of the beech tree, and I am indebted to 
b^h leaf- him for a speeimea of the larva here figured (Fig. 60J). 
eniargM— I may remark here that a closely allied beetle (B. ieryai 
•rd." nam) m oft«n to be seen iu Maine resting on the leaves of 

the oak and beech. The beetles of this genus are Sattened, angular 
ovate, and less than a quarter of an inch in length, and the scutellum 
is small, as Leconte observes, while the shanks (tibi%} are linear. In 
the succeeding genus, Metonius, LiMsonte says tbat the body is triangu- 
lar, while the scutellum is large, and the shanks are dilated. 

Larra. — TUe bodyofthR larva i« rather long, with the segments very deeply cut, lie- 
■ ng flattened, and proilnced laterally into a triangular projection, giving a serrate out- 
line to the body, the teeth being obtnaely rouuded. The spgmout next behind Ihi- 
kead is the widest, the succeediiig segments gradually decreasing in width and in- 
creasing slightly in length to the end. The terDiinal segment is about hnlf •« widens 
the body in its widest portion, and is aoinewhat triangular, with the sides parallel. 
!ind the tip obtnsely pointed. The prothoracic segment or the one next the heail ik . 
broailer than long, and has a tloaliy projection on eai-h side at the base of the bca<1. 
111! the upper side of this segment is a largo, square, slightly horny area. The haai! ' 
is anteriorly pale honey yellow, with two dark longitudinal parallel lines; the linrnv 
portion is aliont as long as broad, much Hattened, subtri angular. The antenna:' arv I 
very miunt«, slender, thi'ee-iointi'd, with the joints uearlyequal in length. The jnw^ | 
iind palpi are so minute that a description will be of no practical use here. The bmlv 
in finely shftgreei led, with afeiv flnescatlered hairs. ItisWhilish, with a slight gritn- 
ish tinge, and a ■|Uart«r(,2.'>) of an inch long, and less than a tenth <,0T) of an iucli 
l>roiid. It wns sent to mc alive iu September. : 
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The following iusecto also occur on the beech : 

3. Dicer ca divaricata Say. (Fitch; and Schaupp in letter; observed by 

Mr. George Hant laying its eggs in the bark in July. See Fitch, 
3d Report, 48.) 

4. Seolytusfagi Walsh. (Pract. Ent., ii, 68.) 

5. Parandra hrunnea Fabr. (Schaupp in letter.) 

6. Osmoderma scabra Bean v. (Schaupp in letter.) 

7. Actios luna (Linn.). (Saunders Can. Ent. vii, 33.) 
>^. Smodicum cucujiforme Say. (See p. 28.) 

9. Bryohius O-fasciatiLS Say. (C. G. Siewers.) 

10. Goes pulverulenttis Haldeman. " The insect is very destructive to 

living beech trees. It bores into those branches which are about 
three inches in diameter. The length of the channel is about eight 
inches.'' (Horn.) 

11. Acanthodere8 4-gibbiL8 8a,y. Bores in dead twigs of beech. (Schwarz.) 

12. HoploHia nubila Leconte. *' Larva boring in dry beech twigs. De- 

troit, Michigan, Schwarz.'' (Eiley.) 

13. Cryptolechiafaginella Ghamb. The larva sews together the leaves 

in August and later. (Chambers.) 

14. Schizoneura imbricator Fitch. Beech tree blight. 

15. Schizoneura fagi (Linn.). 

The following deciduous trees mentioned in their botanical order are 
affected by the insects enumerated below, and which for the most part 
feed upon the leaves : 

Tulip tbee {Liriodendron tulipifera). 

Order Lepidoptbba. 

1. Calloaamia promethea, var. anguUfera Walker. (Akhurst in Riley, 

Bull., vi, 5o.) 

2. Samia cynthia Hiibner. (G. D. Hulst, Bull. Brooklyn Ent. Soc. i, 91.) 

3. Bronchelia hortaria Guen6e. (Abbot MS. in Guen^e.) 

4. Phyllocnistis liriodendrella Clem. Makes a long, winding linear mine 

on either surface of the leaves. (Chambers Bull., Hayden's U. S. 
Geol. Surv., 1878, iv, 108.) 

Order Coleopt>:ra. 

5. Acanthoderes morrisii Uhler. (Leconte, Trans. Amer. Ent. Soc. viii, 

xxiv.) 

Order HEMiFrERA. 

6. Siphonophora liriodendri Morell. (Saint Louis, June and July, Morell.) 

7. Lecanium iuUpiferce Cook. (American Naturalist, xiii, 324.) 

Order Diptera. 

8. Cecidomyia liriodendri O. Sacken. (Monogr., i, 204, on leaves.) 

9. Cecidomyia tulipiferce O. Sacken. (Monogr., i, 202.) 
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MAaNOLiA {Magnolia umbrella^ and probably other si>ecies). 

Order Lepidoptera. 

The larva of Phyllocnistis magnolicBella Chambers makes a long^ 
winding linear mine on either surface of the leaves. The imago is 
unknown, and it may prove to be P. liriodendronella Clem. (Chamb. 
Bull., Hayden's U. S. Geol. Sarv., 1878, iv, 108.) 

Pap AW {Asimina triloba). 

1. Sphinx hylceus Drury. (Proc. Amer. Ent. Soc, iii, 434.) 

2. Amphalocera cariosa Lederer. (Larva described by French, Rep. Cu- 

rator S. Illinois Normal Univ., 1880, 46.) 

Prickly ash {Zanthoxylum americanum). 

Order Coleoptera. 

1. Liopus xanthoxyli Shimer. (Trans. A. B. Soc. ii, viii. Described in 

full by Packard in 1st Rept. 
Ins. Mass., Boston, 1871, p. 
13. Fig. of larva and adult.) 

2. Micraeis suturalis Leconte (Shi- 
mer, I. c). 

Order Lepidoptbra. 

3. Papilio cresphontes Cramer. 
Larva found chiefly on 
prickly ash, Z, fraxineum, 

Fio. 01— Liopns xan- Fio. 62.— Liopus facetas.— and On DictamnUS frOJ^inelldk 

tlioxyli.— From Pack- From Packard. • /i j ttt l. /a j ^ 

ard. m Canada T\ est. (Saunders 

in Rept. Ent. Soc, Ontario, 1880.) In Texas on Z. cay-olinianum 
(Boll. Psyche, ii, 289.) In Southern Illinois prickly ash is its 
usual food. (French.) 

Tree of heaven {Ailanthua glandMlosiis). 

Order Lepidoptera. 

1. Samia cynthia IlUbner. (Imported.) 

2. Oeta compta Clemens. (Riley's 1st Report.) 

Buckeye or horse-chestnut (^sculus glabra). 

Order Lbpidopteka. 

1. Orgyia leucostigma (Sm. Abb.). 

2. Acronycta hasticlifera (Sm. Abb.). Also feeds on linden. (Lintner, 

2Gth Rept. N. Y. State Mus., 158.) 

3. Protosteraa ce&culana Riley. (Trans. St. Louis Acad. Sc, iv, 321. 

"Larvre boring the tender terminal twigs of buckeye and maple in 
Missouri.'') 

4. Buckeye stem-borer, Sericoris inscrutana Clemens. 




i 
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5. Tortrix larva.* 

6. Lithocolletis guttifinitella Clem., var. W8culisella Chamb. Larva in 

flat, blotch mine in upper sarface of leaves. (Chamb., L c.) 

Box ELDER {N^egundo aceroides). 

Order Lepidoptera. 

1. Gradlaria negundella Chamb. Larva curls down the edge of a leaf. 

Order Hemiptera. 

2. Pulvinaria innumerabilis Eathvon. (Comstock, N. Amer. Ent., i, 25 

3. Chaitophortts negundinis Thomas. (In Illinois in June, Miss Smith, 

Thomas, 8th Eept. 111., 103.) 

Order Coleoptera. 

L Chrysobothris femorata (Fabr.). 

Mesquitb {Prosopis). 

Order Coleoptera. 

1. Chrysobothris octoeola Leconte. (Texas, Arizona, and Colorado 

Biver of California ; lives in species of Prosopis. Leconte, Eev. of 
BuprestidsB of XJ. S. Trans. Am. Phil. Soc, 1859, 230.) 

2. Cyllene antennatus White. (" Lives in the mesquite wood," Arizona^ 

Horn. Trans. Am. Ent. Soc, viii, 135.) 

3. Bruehtis uniformis Leconte. (Colorado Desert. Abundant in the 

pods of Prosopis and Strombocarpus. Leconte.) 

4. B, prosopis Leconte. (Found with the preceding. Leconte.) 

Honey LOCUST {Gleditschia iriacanthxis). 

Order Lepidoptera. 

1. Heterogenea shurtUffii Packard. (Shurtleff in Packard's Synopsis 

of Bombycidae.) 

2. Anisopteryx vernata Peck. (Feeding on the leaves in Providence, 

May and June. ' Packard.) 

3. Laverna t gleditschiwella Chamb. Larva burrows in the thorns* 

(Chambers, L c.) 
1 Eelice pallidochrella Chamb. 

5. Agnippe biscolorella Chamb. The larvae of these species no doubt 

feed in some way on this tree. A larva (of one of them f ) feeds iu 
the " honey'' inside the seed-pods. (Chambers, L c.) 


• (j> 


Several Tortiicid larvse occarred on the leaves of the horse-chestnut at Salem, 
Haas., Aagust 20-27, of which the following is a brief description : Pale reddish brown, 
curiously mottled with pale green, forming much interrupted, very irregularly-edged 
brown lines. Beneath, grass-green. Head greenish, irregularly speckled with brown. 
A dark green dorsal Une. It spun a cocoon of silk; with very fine bits of leavea 
woven in. 
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Order Coleoptera. 

6. Bruchus sp. (Hentz in Harr. Corr., 39.) 

Order Diptera. 

7. Cecidomyia gleditschiw O. Sacken. (Proc. Ent. Soc. Phil., vi, 219, 

Kewport, E. 1.) 

Wild cherry* {Prunus serotina). 

Order Hymenoptera. 

1. Abia cerasi Fitch. 

2. CrcBsus latitarsus Norton. (Aug. 16, Norton, Trans. Am. Ent. Soc, 

i, 84.) 

Order Lepidoptera. 

3. Papilio tumtis Linn. (Lintner, Contr., iii, 131.) 

4. Smerinthua myops Harris. (See also Hulst in Bull. Brooklyn Ent- 

Soc, iii, 99.) 
6. 8meri7ithus exccecaius (Smith). (Lintner, iv, 188.) 

6. Hyperchiria to (Fabr.). 

7. Callosamia promethea (Dvury.) 

8. Samia cyiithia Hiibner. (Feeding in freedom. P. E. Nostrand, Bull. 

Brooklyn Ent. Soc., ii, 77.) 

9. Glisiocampa americana Harris. 

10. Cerura horealis Harris. (French, Can. Ent. xiii, 145.) 

11. Catocala ultronia Guen6e. (Florida, Koebele in Bull. Brooklyn Ent. 

Soc, i, 44.) 

12. Apatela radcliffei Harvey. (R. Thaxter in Psyche ii, 121.) 

13. Tortrix cerasivorana Fitch. (N. Y., Fitch ; Maine, Packard.) 

14. Lithocolletis cratcegella Clem. (Larva in tentiform mine in under 

surface of leaver. Chambers, l. o,) 

15. Aspidisca splendori/erella Clem. (Larva in a minute, flat mine in 

August, and later cuts out a case in which.it pupates. Also 
occurs on P. coronaria. Chambers, L c) 

16. Ornix prunivorella GhB,mb, (Larva at first in a tentiform mine in 

under surface of leaves, at the margin ; leaves the mine to pa- 
pate. Chambers, L c.) 

17. Coleophora pruniella Clem. (Imago unknown ; the larva lives in a 

case which it attaches to the leaves. Chambers, l. c.) 

18. Kepticula f pnmi/oliella Clem. (Insect unknown. Dr. Clemens 

gave the name to an unknown larva, possibly Dipterous, which 
makes a crooked, linear mine on the upper surface of the leaves. 
Possibly it is identical with the next species. Chambers, I. c.) 

19. Nepticula serotinmeUa Chamb. (Larva makes a red, crooked linear 

mine in the upper surface of the leaves. Qhambers, I. o.) 

•The list of insects affecting the wild cherry and v^ild red plum, service-berry, and 
thorns is confessedly very imperfect. 
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20. Machimia ientoriferella Clem. (Imago unknown ; the larva lives in 
a web on the under side of a leaf. Chambers, /. c) 

Order Diptera. 

1*1. Ceddomyia serotince O. Sack. (Trans. Amer. Ent. Soc., iii, 346. 
New York. Osten Sacken.) 

Order Coleoptera. 

22. Dicerca divaricata Say. (Harris, etc.) 

Choke cherry {Pru7iv8 virginfana.) 

Order Lepidoptera. 

1. CcslodcLsys unicornis (Sm. Abb.). This interesting caterpillar feeds 

not only on the hazel, but also the choke cherry, according to Mr. 
Lintner. It also occurs on the apple and plum. It is to be found 
in August. 

2. Hyperchiria io (Fabr.). 

Order Coleoptera. 

3. Uraplata rosea Weber. (Harris.) 

Order Hemiptera. 

4. Aphis cerasifoliceFitGh. (June, Sauk City, Wisconsin, Bundy., Thomas 

8th Sept., 93.) 

Bed wild plum {Pru7ius a7Hericana). 

Order Lepidoptera. 

1. Lithocolletis cratcegella Clem. (Larva as in Prunus serotina; also on 

P. eoranaria. Chambers, L c.) 

2. Anarsia pruniella Clem. (Larva feeding in woody excresceiices- 

Chambers, {. c.) 

3. Evippe prunifoliella Chamb. (Larva feeds under the tip of the leaf 

turned down. Chambers, I c.) 
i, Xylesthia pruniramiella Clem. (La;rva feeds in woody excrescences. 
Chambers, L c) 

Order Coleoptera. 

5. Oonotrachehis nenuphar (Herbst.). (Plum weevil, on wild plnm^ 

Canada. Saunders, Bept. Ontario Ent. Soc, 1880.) 

Order Hemiptera. 

6. Mytilaspis conchiformi^ (Gmelin). 

JUNB OB SERVICE BERRY {Amelanchier canadensis). 

Order Lepidoptera. 

1. Ornix quadripunotella Clem.. (Larva in a tentiform mine in the leaves. 
Chambers, l. c.) 
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2, Neptlcula amelanchierella Clem. (Larva makes a linear, crooked mine 

in the leaves ; imago unknown. Chambers, I, c.) 

Order Coleoptera. 

3, 8ape7'da bivittata Say. Apple tree borer. 

4, Uroplata rosea Weber, (Harris, 120.) 

Mountain ash {Pyrus americana.) 

1. Acronycta occidental^ G. & Sh. 

2, GhryHohothris femorata Fabr. (Harris Correspondence, 311.) 

3. Saperda hivittuta Say. Apple tree borer. 

4, Mytilaspis pamicorticis Riley. 

Pear or black thorn, hawthorn, etc. {Cratcegm different species). 

Order Lepidoptera. 

1. ^Papilio turnm Linn. (Brunswick, Me., Sept. 5 ; larva.) 

2. Thecla falacer Godart. (Harris, 276.) 

3. Ccelodasyg unicornis Sm. Abb. (Ou thornbush at Brunswick, Me., 

Sept. 5.) 

4. A notodoutian allied to the foregoing. (Maine, Sept. 6.) 

5. Spilosoma virginica Fabr. (On buckthorn, middle of September, 

Maine.) 

6. Orgyia antiqua (Linn.). (Injuring thorn hedge in Ehode Island. 

Miss Dix, Amer. Journ. Sc, xix, 1st series. Harris, 309.) 

7. Lithocolletis cratwgella Clem. (Larva and mine as in P. serotina- 

Chambers, L c.) 

8. Aspidisca splendori/erella Clem. (Larva and mine as in P. serotina. 

Chambers, L c.) 

9. Tischeria rnalifoUella Clem. (Larva in a flat, trumpet-shaped, yellow- 

ish mine in upper surface of leaves. Chambers, L c.) 

10, Ornijo cratwgifoliella Clem. (Larva in tentiforra mine on under side 

of leaves. Chambers, l. c.) 

11. Ornix inusitatumella Chamb. (Larva iu white, flat mine, speckled 

with *'frass," in upper surface; pupates in the mine. Cham- 
bers, L c.) 

12, Nepticula cratwgifoUella Clem. (Larva in a crooked, linear mine iu 

upper surface of leaves ; imago unknown. Chambers, I. c.) 

Order Diptera. 

13. Cecidomyia cratxegibedegnar Walsh. (Can. Eut., i, 179 ; Proc. Ent. 

Soc. Phil., vi, 266, on Cratcegus tomentosa. In the same paper 
Mr. Walsh mentions galls on Crattegus, which he calls cratcBgi- 
pUcUj Umhus and globulus^ without giving any further descrip- 
tion. Osten Sacken, Cat. Dip.) ' 
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Order Coleoptera. 

14. Saperda bivittata Say. On hawthorn. 

15. Conotrachelus cratcegi Walsh. (Proc. Bost. Soc. Nat. Hist., ix, 1863, 

311.) 

16. Xylotrechm convergem Leconte. Bred from branch of an undeter- 

mined Cratwu^, locally known as Red Haw. Iowa. (Leconte, 
Trans. Amer. Bnt. Soc. viii, xxiv.) 

17. Gaurotes cyanipmnis Say. In spring on thorn blossoms and later in 

the season pairing and ovipositing on butternat. (Gaulfleld, 
Can. Ent. 1881, 60.) 

Order Hemiptera. 

\ IS. Aphis erat(Bgifolii¥itQ)i. (On leaves of G. punctata. Fitch.) 
10. Siphonophora cratcegi Monell. (July, Saint Louis, Monell.) 

I Sweet gum {Liquidambar tstyracifltM). 

\ Order Lepidoptera. 

1. Action luna (Linn.). 

2. GaUosamiapromethea (Drury). 

3. Eacles imperialis Hlibner. (Smith- Abbott.) 

4. Phyllocnistis liquidambarisella Chamb. (Larva in a long, winding, 

linear mine in upper surface. Chambers, L c.) 

Order Coleoptera. 

We have found Buprestid and longicorn borers in a dead sweet gum 
tree at Houston, Texas, in April. 

5. Mytila^is pomicorticis Riley f 

I Gum TREE {Nysaa multiflora). 

1. Darapsa ohcerllus (Cram.). (G. D. Hulst, Bull. Brooklyn Bnt. Soc. 
ii, 77.) 

PERSlM>roN {Diospyros virghiiana.) 
Order Lepidoptera. 

I 1. Orgyia leucographa Walker. (Larva described by French, Rep. Cura- 
■ tor S. I. Normal Univ., 1880, U.) 

2. Aspidisca diospyriella Chamb. (Larva in a minute blotch mine, from 

which it cuts out a case in which it pupates. Chambers, /. c.) 

Order Hemiptera. 

3. ApMs diospyri Thomas. (8th Rep., 111., 5.) 

Californian bay OB LAUREL {Laurus). 

1. Ptilinm basalis Leconte. (Trans. Amer. Ent. Soc. viii, xxiii.) 

2. Micracis hirtella Leconte. 
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Ash (Fraxinus aniericana^ puhescens^ sambucifolia^ etc.). 

Order Lepidoptbra. 

1. Sphinx Icalmice Stu.-Ahh, (Lintner, Contr. i, 188.) 

2. Sphinx chersis G. & E. (cinerea Harris.) (Proc. Ent. Soc. Pbila. 

iii, 665.) 

3. Sphinx gordius Cramer. (Black ash.) 

4. Daremma undulosa. (Black ash, Lintner, Gontr. ii, 128.) 

5. Smerinthus geminatus Say. (Psyche, ii, 72.) 

6. JFJgeria denudaium Harris. (Can.. But. xiii, 8.) 

7. Callosamia promethea (Drury.) 

8. Hyperchiria io (Fabr.). 

9. Halesidota maculata (Harris). (Oorr. 290.) 

10. Clisiocampa sylvatica Harris. (Can. Eut. ix, 159; Riley, 3d Rt. 126.) 

11. Apatelodes angelica Grote. (Lintner, Contr. iii, 130.) 

12. Anisopteryx vernata Peck. (Black ash, John Sears in Packard's 

Monograph of Geometrid Moths, 404.) 

Order Coleoptera. 

13. yeoclyiiis caprcea (Say). (Thomas Ins. Illinois, vi, 151.) 

14. Tylonotus bimaculatus (Hald.). (Riley in Amer. Ent. iii, 239, also in 

"tulip poplar.'') 

15. ffylesinus opaculus Leconte. (Riley, Ag. Dept. Rt. 1879, 45.) 

16. Thysanocnemis fraxini Leconte. (Rhyncophora, 214.) 

17. Hylesinus aculeattis Say. (Rhyncophora, 379.) 

Order Hemiptera. 

18. Pemphigus frdxinifolii Thomas. (On ash, June, Wisconsin, Buudy 

in Thomas Rt. viii, 146.) 

Order Diptera. 

19. Cecidomyia pellex O. Sacken. (Galls on leaves of Fraxinus ameri- 

cana.) 

Sassafras {Sassafras officinale). 

Order Lepidoptera. 

1. Papilio troilus Linn. (Harris Corr., 271.) 

2. Callosamia promethea (Drury). 

3. Samia cynthia Hiibner. G. D. Hulst, Bull. Brooklyn But. Soc. i, 91.) 

4. Hyperchiria io (Fabr.). 

5. Ooseinoptera dominicana Fabr. (Riley.) 

6. OrOfCilaria sa^sa/rasella Chamb. (Larva, when very young, mines 

the leaves ; when older, rolls them downwards. Chambers, I. c.) 

Sycamore {Platanus occidentalis). 

Order Coleoptera. 

1. Cyllene crinicornis Chevr. On Platanus in Texas, Dr. Brous. (Le- 
conte in Trans. Amer. Ent. Soc. viii, xxiv.) 
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Order Lepidoptera. 

2. Eacl-es imperialis Hiibner. 

3. Ealesidota tessellaris (Sm.-Abb.). 

4. Anehylopera platamana Gleiaens. 

5. lanthaphe platanella Clemens. 

6. Nepticula platea Glem. 

7. Nepticula maoinmella Ohamb. 

8. Nepticula clemensella Ohamb. (Larva of these three species in the 

upper surfaces of the leaves. See Can. Ent., v, 125. Chambers.) 

9. Cirrha platanella Chamb. (Larva feeds on the under side of the 

leaves, and pupates in a tube composed of silk and the down 
from the leaves. Chambers.) 

Hazf-l {Gorylm americatia). 
Order Lepidoptera. 

1. Apatela brumosa Guen^e. (August, III., Coquillet, "Papilio," i, 56.) 

2. Zerene catenaria (Drury.) (July, Aug., 111., Coquillet, " Papilio," i, 56.) 

3. Lithocolletis coryliella Chamb. Larva in a nearly circular blotch mine 

in the upper surface. 

4. Nepticula corylifoliella Clem. Imago unknown. Larva in a linear^ 

crooked mine in the upper surface. 

5. Qelechia coryliella Chamb. Imago unknown. Larva in the male cat- 

kins in autumn. 

6. Eyale coryliella Chamb. (Larva in a web on under surface of the 

leaves. Chambers, L o.) 

Order Coleoptera. 

7. Bdlaninus nasicus Say. (Eating the nuts. Harris, 74.) 

8. Attelabu^ rhois Boh! Eolls attached to the drier leaves like those of 

A. rhoiit on the alder. 

Hornbeam, ibonwood {Ostrya virginica). 

Order Lepidoptera. 

1. 8mennthtis juglandis Sm. Ab. (Taken fully grown Sept. 5,.Nv Y* 

Lintner.) 

2. LithocolUtis obsouricostella Clem. 

3. Litkocolletis ostrycefoliella Clem. (Larvae of both species in t&nti- 

form mines in under side of leaves. Chambers, I. c.) 
i. IMhocolletiB coryliella Chamb. 

5. Lithocolletis tritceniaella Chamb. (Larva in roundish blotch mine in- 

upper surface of the leaves.) 

6. ^cea oHtryasella Chamb. (Larva in a flat mine between two ribs, with 

a row of "frass^ on each side. Chambers, I. o.) 

7. A^Hisca ostrycefoliella Clem. (Imago unknown. Larva in a minute 

blotch mine in upper surface of leaves, from which it cuts out 
its pupal case. Chambers, 2. c.) 
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8. Ifepticula ostrycefoliella Clem. 

9. Kepticulavirginiella GlQm. (Imago of bath species unknown. Larvae 

make linear, crooked mines in upper surface of leaves. Cham- 
bers, L c.) 

10. Oraoilaria ostryceella Chamb. (Imago unknown. The larvaa when 
very small makes a linear, whitish mine in the upper surface of 
the leaves. Chambers, I. c.) 

IL Coleophora ostryce Clem. (Imago unknown. The larva lives in a 
case and feeds on the under surface of the leaves. Chambers, I, c.) 

Order Hemiptera. 
12. Paylla carpini Fitch. 

Water beech, hornbeam (Carpinua americana). 

Order Lepidoptera. 

1, LUhocoUetis coryliella Chamb. 

Order Diitera. 

2. Cecidomyia pudibunda O. Sacken. (On the leaves, District of Colum- 

bia. O. Sacken.) 

Alder (Alnus serrulataj etc,). 

Order Hymknoptera. 

1. Nematus sp. (A rather large, dirty yellowish false-caterpillar, in 

clusters on the leaves. Brunswick, Me., Packard.) 

Order Lepidoptera. 

2. Uncles imperialis Hubner. (G. D. Hulst, Bull. Brooklyn But. Soc, 

ii, 77.) 

3. Acronycta^p. (Common on the leaves in August and September. 

Maine, Packard.) 

4. Acronycta acerlcola Guen6e. (Feeds on birch and alder. Riley, Rt. 

ii, 121.) 

5. Lithocolletis ahiivoreUa Chamb. 

6. LithocolleUs alni/oliella HUbner. 

7. Lithocolletis auronitem Frey and Boll. (The larvfe of these three 

species live in tentiform mines in the under side of the leaves. 
Chambers, h c.) 
.'8. OraciUiria alnicolella Chamb. 



Gracilaria alnivorella Chamb. (When very young the larvae of these 
two species mine the leaves; when older, they roll them down- 
ward 5 alnicolella from the tip, alnivorella from the side. Cham- 
bers, L c. ) 
■0. Lyonetia alniell<i Chamb. (The larva makes a large, brownish blotch 
mine in the leaves. Chambers, I. c.) 
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Order Dipteba. 

10. Ceeidomyia serrulatce O. Sacken. (District of Columbia, on AlnuH 

serrulated. O. Sacken. Monogr., i, 198.) 

Ordpr COLEOPTERA. 

11. Dichelonycha elongatula (Schonhen). (In coitUy June 10, Brunswick, 

Me. Packard.) 

12. Calligrapha scalaris Leconte. (Maine, Packard.) 

13. Attelabus rhois Boh. (Rolling up the leaves into cylinders in June 

and July, depositing an egg in the center. Orono, Me., Packard. 
Memoirs Pe&body Academy of Science, Salem, iii, 1872, 7.) 

14. Saperda (Mecas) inornata Say. (Making temporary galls in sap- 

lings of Salix. longifolia.) 

15. Saperda lateralis Fabricius. (Mr. George Hunt has found this beetle 

attacking the alder in Rhode Island.) 

16. Poganocherus mixttis Hald. Abundant. (Can. But., iii, 1881, 60.) 

Order Hemipteka. 

17. Lachwas alnifoliw Fitch. 

IS. 8chizoneura iessellata Fitch. (Alder blight. Common in Maine.) 

Willow {Salix various species). 

Order Hymenoptera. 

The following list of saw-fly larvse, producing galls on different spe- 
cies of willow, is taken from Walsh, Proceedings of the Entomological 
Society of Philadelphia, v, 284. 

1. Euura orbitalis Norton. (Galls on Saliv humilis Walsh.) 

2. Euura 8. gemma Walsh. (On Salix humilis.) 

3. Euura S. ovum Walsh. (On Salix oordata.) 

4. Euura 8. ovtdum Walsh. (On Salix humilis.) 

5. Euura 8. nodus Walsh. (On Salix longifolia.) 

0. Nematus 8. pomum Walsh. (On Salix cordata and very early on 8. 
discolor.) 

7. Nematus 8. desmodioides Walsh. (On Salix hiimilis.) 

8. Nematus 8. pisum Walsh. (On Salij; discolor.) 

9. Nematus inquilinvs Walsh. (Guest, bred from Cecidomyidous gall 

8. rhodoides.) 

10. Nematus hospes Walsh. (Guest, bred from Cecidomyidous gall 

8. rhodoides.) 

11. Nematus mendicus. (Guest, bred from gall of N. s. pomum.) 

12. Nemattisfur Walsh. (Guest, bred from gall of 0. «. batatas on Salix 

humilis.) 

13. Pristiphora sycophanta Walsh. (Guest, in gall of G. s. hrassicoiden.) 
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Order Lepidoptera. 

14. Vanessa antiopa (Liun). (Brunswick, Me., Jane ; Providence, Jnne, 
Packard.) 

15. Limenitis misippus Fabr. (Lintner, Oontr., ii, 166.) 

16. Apatelodes torrefacta Sm. Ab. (Eats willow leaves. Harris, Corr.? 

307.) 

17. N'otodonta dictwa (Linn^. (September, N. Y., Lintner, Contr., iv, 76.) 

18. Smerinthus geminatus Say. (Psyche ii, 72.) 

19. Smerinthxis ejoccecatiis Harris. (Can. Ent. x, 16.) 

20. Actias luna (Linn). 

21. Samia cynthia (Linn). " Feeding voluntarily in freedom." P. E. 

ISostrand (Bull. Brooklyn Ent. Soc, ii, 77.) 

22. Uacles imperial^ HUbner. G. D. Hulst (Bull. Brooklyn Ent Soc., 

ii, 77.) 

23. Hyperchiria to (Fabr,). 

24. Pheosia rimosa Packard. Larva on willow. (F. Tepper in Bull. 

Brooklyn Ent. Soc, ii, 3.) 

25. Cerura borealis (Boisd.). (August and September, iJ". Y., Lintner, 

Contr., iii, 151.) 

26. Cerura multiscripta Eiley. (F. Tepper in Bull. Brooklyn Ent. Soc, 

i,4.) 

27. Cerura occidentalism (Larva described by French, Can. Ent., xiii, 144.) 

28. Euchronia maia (Fabr.). ( Wescott, Can. Eat, 1877, 220.) 

29. Xyleutes robinice Harris. (Kellicott, Bull. Buffalo Soc. Sc. iv, 30, 1881.) 

30. Acronycta americana Harris MS. (Trouvelet, Lintner, Contr., iii, 

136.) 

31. Acronycta salicis Harris. (August, Harris, Corr., 315.) 

32. Scoliopteryx libatria: (Linn). (Lintuer, Contr., iii, 164; Illinois, Aug. 

Coquillet.) 

33. Catocala parta Guen. (Lintner, Contr., iii, 164.) 

34. Catocala concumbens Walker. (Saunders, Proc. Amer. Ent. Soc., ii, 

29.) 

35. Romoptera salicis Behr. (On willows in California. Behr. W. A. E. 

Soc, iii, 28.) 
30. Metrocampa perlaria Guen6e. (Saunders, Can. Ent., iii, 226.) 

37. Hydria undulata (Hiibner). (In Europe feeds on the willow; not 

yet observed in United States.) 

38. Cymatopliora pampinaria G\xeii6e.. (Larv^a noticed, French in "Pa- 

pilio,'' i, 82.) 

39. Orapholitha gallmsaliciana Eiley. (Trans. St. Louis Acad. Sc, iv, 

320. ^' Bred from galls on willow twigs." Riley.) 

40. Lithocolletis salicifollella Chamb. (and Clem!). (Larva in a tenti- 

form mine in the under surface of leaves. Chambers, I. c.) 

41. Gracilaria salici/oliella Chamb. (Larva in a blotch mine in upper 

surface of the leaves. Chambers, L c.) 
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42. Graeilaria purpurilla Ohamb. (Larva rolls the leaves from the tip.) 

43. Cemio8toma albella Chamb. (Larvae in large blackish blotch mines. 

Chambers, L c.) 

44. Aspidiaca 8aliciella Clem, and Chamb. (Larva in a minute blotch 

mine, from which it cuts out its pupal case. Chambers, L c.) 

45. Nepticula fuscotibiceella Clem. (Larva in ^ linear mine bent back 

in itself. Chambers, I. c.) 
46. 47. Nepticula, Two unknown species make narrow, linear, crooked 
mines, one of which is in the upper and the other in the lower 
surface of the leaves. (Chambers, L c.) ^ 

48. Marmara aalictella Clem. Larva burrows in young twigs. (Cham- 

bers, I. c) 

49. Batra^ihedra prwangmta (Haworth.) 

50. Batrachedra aalicipomonella Clem. 

51. Batraxihedra striolata Zeller. (The specific distinctness of these three 

species seems to me not sufficiently established. B. salicipomO' 
nclla was bred from galls made by other insects on willows. The 
mode of feeding of the others is not satisfactorily determined. 
Chambers, L c.) 
•V2. Oelechia salicifungella Clem. 

53. Gelechia fungivorella Clem. (Larvje of these two species in galls 

made by Cynips. Chambers, I, c.) 

54. Gelechia sp.f Imago unknown. The larva sews together willow 

leaves at great elevations in the Bocky Mountains. 

Order Diptera. 

The following gall-flies occur on the willow, according to Walsh, who 
gives a synopsis of cecidomyidous galls of the genus Salix in Proceed- 
ings of the Entomological Society of Philadelphia, iii, p. 575. 

55. Cecidomtfia 8. bra^ssieoides Walsh. (On Salix longi/olia.) 

56. Oeeidomyia 8. strobihides Osten Sacken. (On 8. cordata.) 

57. Ceddomyia 8, strobiliscus Walsh. (On 8. roatrata and 8. discolor,) 

58. Ceddomyia 8. gnaphalioides Walsh. (On 8. humilis and 8, discolor.) 

59. Cecidomyia 8. rhodoides Walsh. (On 8, humili^.) 

<50. Ceddomyia' 8* coryhides Walsh. (On 8. discolor? and 8. discolor.) 

61. Ceddomyia 8. eornu Walsh. (On S. humilis.) 

62. CecidAymyia 8, siliqua Walsh. (On 8. humilisj 8. cordata t^ and 8. dis- 

color.) 

63. Cecidomyia 8. nodulus Walsh. (On 8. longifolia.) 

64. Ceddomyia- 8. triticoides Walsh. (On 8. cordata.) 

65. Ceddomyia 8. hordeoidcs Walsh. (On 8. humilis.) 

66. Cecidomyia 8. batatas Walsh. (On 8. humilis^ 8. cordata f^ and 8. dis- 

color?) 

67. Cecidomyia 8. verruca Walsh. (On 8. humilis and 8, discolor.) 
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Otiest or inquiline galls, 

68. Cecidomyia albovittata Walsh. (On galls of C. s. strobiloideB and a. 

strobiliacus.) 

69. Cecidomyia orbitalis Walsh. (On galls of 0. s. batatas and Tenthre- 

dinidouSy gall 8» ovulum.) 

70. G. cornuta Walsh, (hi willow stems bearing galls of 0. s. brass!- 

coides.) 

71. Diplosis atrocularis Walsh. (In gall of C. s. strobiloides.) 

72. Diplosis atricornis Walsh. (In gall of G. s. strobiloides.) 

73. Diplosis annulipes Walsh. (In gall of 0. s. strobiloides.) 

74. Diplosis septem-maculata Walsh. In gall of G. s. brassicoides and V. 

q. ficus.) 
76. Diplosis decern maculata Walsh. (In gall of G. s. strobiloides.) 

76. Lonchwaf (Raising blisters on twigs of willow. Figured and de- 

scribed in Packard's Guide to Study of Insects, 412.) 

Ordet COLEOPTERA. 

77. Gotalpa lanigera (Linn). (Brunswick, Me., June 23, Packard.) 

78. Iloplia trifasciata Say. (Brunswick, Me., June 23, Packard.) 

79. Diehelonycha elongatula Schonh. (Brunswick, Me., June 23, Pack- 

ard.) 

80. Biiprestis fasciata Fabricius. (Mr. George Hunt informs us that he 

has found an elytron of this beautiful beetle under the bark of the 
willow in Northern New York in July. We have taken it in North- 
ern Maine, and have always supposed that it inhabited the pine.) 

81. Ghrysomela bigsbyana Kirby. (Brunswick, Me., June 23, Packard.) 

82. Ghrysomela spirea* Say. (Brunswick, Me., June 23, Packard.) 

83. Phyllodecta vulgatissima ( Linn). (Brunswick, Me., June 23, Packard. j 

84. Qalcrucella sagittarim Gyllenhal. (Brunswick, Me., June 23, Pack- 

ard.) 

85. Pleetrodera scalator (Fabr.). (On small swamp willows in August. 

Can. But., xii, 107.) 
8(). Pachybrachys livens Leconte. (Colorado River, California, on Salix, 
Leconte, /. c, p. 84.) 

87. Rkynchites ceratus Say. (Brunswick, Me., June, Packard.) 

88. Rhyncolus angularis LecDute. (Under willow bark at New River, 

Colorado Desert. Leconte, Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. Phila., March, 
1858, p. 81.) 

Older Hemiptkra. 

89. Tingis hyalina. (Maine, Packard.) 

90. Gapswi sp. (Also on alders. Maine, Packard.) 

91. Evacanthus orbitalis Fitch. (Brunswick, Me., July 22, Packard.) 

92. Bythoscopus sp. (Brunswick, Me., July 22, Pa<3kard.) 

93. Ghaitophorus salicicola Monell. (Is it Lachnus salicicola IThlerT 

Thomas, 8th Rep., 105.) 
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94. Chaitophorm viminalis Thomas. (On young twigs and leaves of 

Sali^ ludda and 8, babylonica. Thomas, 8th Rep., 200.) 

95. Lachnus aalicioola Uhler. {Aphis salicti Harris. Thomas, 8th Eep., 

113.) 

96. Lachnus salicetis Fitch. (Thomas, 8th Bep., 119.) 

97. Rhopalosiphum salicis Monell. (On under side of leaves of Salix 

liicidaj 8. nigrUj and 8, babylonica. Monell.) 

ACARIXA. 

98. Acarusf semen Walsh. (Producing galls on 8alix nigra Walsh, 

Phila. Entomol. Soc, Phila., v.) 

99. Acarusf cenigma Walsh. (Producing galls on 8alix ftt^ra Walsh, 

Phila. Entomol. Soc, Phila., v.) 

DTSECTS DTJUBIOUS TO THE PIHE. 

PiniLS strobuSj P. rigida^ etc. 

AFFECTING THE TEUNK. 

1. The labgk pine flat-headed bouer. 

Chalcophora rirginiensis (Drury). 

Order Coleopteka; family Buprestid.*:. 

Boring in the sap-wood and girdling the tree, a flat-headed, white grub ; the track 
beginning as narrow and shallow grooves on the surface of the wood, forming irregu- 
lar wavy or serpentine tracks, which gradually. increase in width as the larva grows, 
ending in a large hole where the grub pupates; the beetle occurring on the leaves in 
Hpring and autumn. 

The habits of this beetle in its preparatory stages are probably much 
like those of Chrysobothris femorata, which infests the oak, and the gal- 
leries which it makes under the bark are much like those of the oak 
buprestid. No thorough observations have been made upon the natu- 
Y^\ history of this beetle. It appears in the Northern States toward the 
end of May, and through the month of June, as Harris states, while 
we have observed it in Maine on pine trees the middle of July, and 
Fitch states that they occur ui)on the leaves of the i)ine in autumn. 
Harris says that in the larva state it bores into the trunks of the difier- 
ent kinds of pines, and is oftentimes very injurious to these trees. 

The beetle. — Oblong oval, brassy or copper-colored, sometimes almost 
black, with hardly any metallic reflections. The upper side of the body 
is roughly punctured ; the top of the head is deeply indented ; on the 
thorax are three polished, black elevated lines ; on each wing-cover are 
two small square impressed spots, a long elevated smooth black line 
near the outer, and another near the inner margin, with several short 
lines of the same kind between them ; under side of the body sparingly 
covered with short, whitish down. Length 0.8 to 1.10 inch. (Harris.) 

10 EIL 
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2. The liberated BrPRESTis. 

Ch.alvoph.ora Uberta Germar. 

Very similar to the Virginian Bnpreatis, bat always smaller sized, measuring from 
0.75 to 0.90 in length, with the second raised line of the wing-covers broader than the 
first or inner line, and totally obliterated where it is crossed by the posterior impressed 
spot, its middle portion between the two impressed spots usually showing a few 
scattered punctures. ( Fitch. ) 

This species is much more common in Ejistern New York than the 
Virginian Bnprestis, the beetle appearing upon the leav^es of pines 
throughout the summer and autumn. From a small grove of young 
pines only a few rods in extent, upwards of a hundred specimens were 
taken the middle of last September, one or two being found upon 
almost every tree and bush ; whilst only four individuals of the pre- 
ceding and two of the following species were fcmnd in company with 
them. They had probably been bred in the numerous stumps of larger 
trees which had been cut down the year before by the side of this grove. 
They stationed themselves at the tips of the limbs, clinging to the leaves 
with their feet, with their heads inwards, their position, shai)e, and 
size giving them a close resemblance to the young aments or fruit 
cones which were growing from the same points on several of the 
limbs; and they appeared to be eating the young buds, which are prob- 
ably the food on which all these beetles subsist after arriving at their 
perfect state. (Fitch.) This Buprestid is also found in Maine, but 
after several years' attempts we have not been able to clear up the 
habits of either species of Ckalcophoray or to detect the larvje. 

3. The oregon buprestis. 
Chalcophora angulicoUis Leconte. 

A beetle intimately related to the preceding species I met with in a 
collection of insects made at The Dalles, on Columbia Eiver, manj'' years 
since, by Eev. George Gary, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and 
presented to me by the late Dr. Skilton, of Troy. Its close relationship 
to the species above described renders it altogether probable that its 
larva is similarly pernicious to the pine timber of the region where it 
abounds. And as no insect of this genus has hitherto been recorded 
as an inhabitant of that vicinity, that I am able to discover, I herewitli 
submit a short account of its distinctive marks. (Fitch.) 

The beetle slightly exceeds an inch in length, with the elevated smooth lines smd 
spots^ black and for the most part broader than the rough intervalH between them, 
which are burnished brasny, tinged with coppery red. Its sculpture is very similar io 
that of the species last tlescribed above. The elevated line on the middle of the 
thorax is here twice as broad as in that species and at each end is rapidly, but not 
abruptly widened to double the breadth which it has in the remainder of its length, 
these widened portions having a few scattered punctures. Both at the apex and the 
base this widened portion is continent with the irregular elevated stripes which are 
jihiced upon each side of the middle. The smooth pyramidal spots on the bane opi>o- 
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site the miildle of the anterior eud of each wing-cover are here larger and more promi- 
neot than in either of the foregoing species and each of these spots has the shape of 
a right-angled triangle, the line bounding its outer side running directly forward in- 
Htead of obliquely inward and forward, each spot being also more broad than long. 
The rough depression which extends forward from these spots to the anterior angles 
(if the thorax has in its middle a well marked, elevated, smooth spot, which is oblong 
and placed obliquely, with an oblique groove on its outer side separating it from a 
6ai4)oth and somewhat triangular spot on the outer margin, which is more distinct in 
this than in either of the preceding species, and produces a slight undulation of the 
•.mt*r edge, this edge being almost rectilinear with the opposite sides, parallel with 
each other two-thirds of their length, and then abruptly or angularly inclining inwards 
to the anterior angles. The wing-covers have the elevated lines much broken and 
irregular, resembling those of the preceding species, though on a particular exami- 
uation several diA'erenees will be noticed. (Fitch.) 

This insect has also been found b}' Dr. Lecoute, at Sacramento, Cal. 

4. The tooth-lk(;gki> mpREMTin. 

ChrysohothriH dentipes (Germar;. 

Though usually occurriui; in oak trees, occasionally living under the bark of the 
white pine, where it makes a flat, shallow burrow, sometimes half an inch broad and 
♦ nding in an oval cell, in which the larva occurs in autumn, winter, and early spring. 

We have already noticed this Biiprestid among oak borers. We have 
found, May 20, at Providence, R. I., the dead beetle in its burrow under 
the bark of a white pine stump. 

5. Harrises buprestis. 
Chryaohothris HarriBii Hentz. 

Order Coleoptera ; family Bi'prestid.k. 

Appearing on the trees in May and becoming most common about the middle of 
•hme, a small beetle 0..')2 long, of a brilliant blue-green color with black antennse and 
teet, and in the male the sides of the thorax and the thighs copper-colored, its sur- 
face punctured, with a groove on the middle of the thorax and two indentations near 
the base of each wing-cover, slightly separated by a raised line, the inner one running 
into a groove which extends along the suture to its tip. Its larva living under the 
i« bark of young trees and small limbs. (Fitch.) 

According to Leconte this beetle inhabits the twigs of the white pine- 
Mr. George Hunt also informs us that it inhabits the white pine in Rhode 
Island, where he has collected it late in June and during July. 

6. ChryaobothrU trinen'ia Kirby. 

As this beetle occurs in the pine forests of Colorado, it is most proba- 
ble that it bores in pine trees. It is a rather small, short, 
bix)ad species, dull blackish, with faint metallic reflec- 
tions. Surface of the body, especially the wing-covers, 
with irregular ridges, the inner one parallel' to the inner 
«ilge of the wing-cover; wing-covers with smooth, ele- 
vated areas, between which the surface is minutely 
pitted with dense golden punctures. Body clothed be- ^^^ ^ _^^ ^^^^ 
iieath with short, coarse hairs. Length, 0.45 inch. (Le- thrxi tnt^erria, 

' ^ Colorado. — From 

wnte.) We collected a specimen on the Divide, Colo- Packard, 
rado, July 12. Prof. F. H. Snow has taken it at Santa Fe, N. Mex. 
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7. The golden bupkestis. 

Buprestis striata (Fabr.). 

Order Coleoptkra ; family Bipkestid.i-:. 

Appearing upou pine and spriice trees in May and June, a brilliant and sparklin*; 
copper-red beetle, 0.55 to 0.70 lon^, its wing-covers marked with a broad brilliant 
bluish-green stripe on each and with four elevated smooth linos in which are several 
deep punctures, the two ont«r lines nearly or quite united at their hind ends and th<> 
exterior middle one a fourth shorter, the depressed spaces between these lines twice as 
wide as the lines and rough from coarse conlluent punctures ; its thorax with a widi' 
shallow groove along the middle, which is sometimes very slight, the surface covered 
with coarse i>unctures which become dense and confluent along the sides, as they are 
upon the head also, which has a slender elevat^>d line along its middle ; the nnder 
side brilliant coppery. (Fitch.) 

Like most of the other insect borers in the pine, it appears to be the 
dead wood of logs and stumps which this species prefers to living trees. 
T. B. Ashton informs me that he once found the fragments of one of 
these beetles in the interior of a pine log. I have met with it, in two 
instances, stationed at the tips of the limbs of young spruce trees in my 
yard, and it is probable tiiat in its perfect state it feeds upon the tender 
young buds of the pine and the spruce. (Fitch.) 

Mr. George Hunt tells us that it occurs on the white pine and yellow 
pine (P. rigida) in Northern New York. 

Leconte stiites that it inhabits the Middle States, Canada, and the 
Lake Superior region. It varies in brilliancy of color ; the male is nar- 
rower than the female, and has the tip of the abdomen more distinctly 
truncate, or, rather, more broadly rounded. 

Allied to this species is Buprentis lauta (Leconte), which is abundant 
in Washington Territory and Oregon ; while we have received it from 
Utah, through Mr. J. L. Barfoot, curator of the Salt Lake Museum. It 
has also been detected by Prof. F. H. Snow at Santa Fe, N. Mex. The 
male is a little narrower, says Leconte, than the female, bat the tip of 
the abdomen is somewhat truncate in both. 

Buprestis radi am {L&coiite) aUo inhabits Oregon. It is shaped like 
the male of B. lauta^ but may be known by the very hairy front and 
prosternum. The tip of the abdomen is somewhat truncate. 

Nearly allied to the two last named is B, adjecta (Leconte) from Ore- 
gon. It is said by Leconte to be broailer even than the female of B- 
Uiuta, with intermediate elevated ridges on thi*. elytra ; the tip of the 
latter is distinctly bidentate, while the abdomen is less strongly punc- 
tured and scarcely truncate. 

8. TlIK I'LTHAMAUIXK BUPHKSTIS. 

Buprestis ultramanna Say. 

Tliis species has been found by Fitch in the middle of July in a forest 
of pines and other trees, and is probably a i)ine insect. It is said by 
Leconte to bo a broa:ler form than B. decora Fabricius, to which it is 
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allied, with the intervals of the elytra less irregularly punctured, 
especially towards the suture, with the tips rounded, or hardly 
truncate, not bidentate as in that species. The abdomen is broadly 
rounded at the apex. The following description is quoted from Fitch's 
Fourth Report : 

The Ultramarine BupnvstiH is half an inch long and ot a brilliaut green color tingod 
with golden yellow, the sides of the thorax being pnre golden, with aleo a stripe along 
the middle where is a very slight wide groove, scarcely obvious. The wing-covers 
are brilliant bine, which color is margined on each side and at the base with golden 
yellow tinged with green, the sntiire and onter margin being burnished coppery red. 
On each wing-cover are about eight rows of large deep punctures phued clos^dy to- 
gether, and some of them united or contluent, and between each of these rows is a 
scries of smaller round punctures. Their tips are (rut oil' transvernely, and on the side 
uext to the suture is a minute projecting tooth. Tlu* s:!utel is circular, deeply concave, 
and green, with its sides blue. The thorax is covered with close, deep, coarse punct- 
ures, which are more dense and conilnent on ea -h side. The head is rough from simi- 
lar c-ontlueut punctures, with a slender, smooth elevated line in its middle. The 
antenuip are black with the basal joints coppery re.d. The under side is burnished 
i'opiM?ry with the sutures of the abdomen green. (Fitch.) 

9. 8p()rrj:i>-\vix(Ji:D miMiKsns, 

Buprefitts Jineafa Fabriciu?*. 

A shining bras-^y-black beetle, sometimes blue-black or dark bottle-green, of the 
name shape with the preceding and 0.45 to 0.65 long, each wing-cover with from three 
to six pale tawny yellow spots of irregular shape and very variable, the mouth and 
throat often and sometimes the face of same color, and also a spot on each side of the 
last segment of the abdomen beneath, the wing-covers with several impressed lines 
and a row of punctures on each of the interstices between them, the thorax with 
coarser close punctures and a single large one on the middle of its hind edge. (Fitch.) 

I have met with this beetle, in July, on pines growing at a distance 
from any other trees, an evidence that it had been bred from them. The 
spots on its wing-covers are extremely variable, being alike in no two 
8i>ecimens. • 

The more usual form is slightly larger, measuring 0.60 to 0.75 in 
lengthy and the wing-covers with two tawny orange stripes on each, the 
inner one of which is widest at its base and does not reach to the tip. 
Here also the last segment of the abdomen, beneath, has a tawny orange 
spot on each side, and the throat, mouth, and face, and a stripe on each 
side of the thorax are yellow, varied in places with red. (Fitch.) It 
occurs not infrequently in the Middle and Southern States according to 
Leconte. I have found, in company with Mr. Calder, the elytra of this 
beetle under the bark of the white and pitch pine, in Providence, R. I. 

10. Bupreatis ruaticorum Kirby. 

This is an abundant insect in the pine woods of Oregon and Wash- 
ington Territory, and appears to range eastward into British America. 
We have found it in pine woods at Mfinitou, Colorado, July 16th, while 
it is not uncommon in New England, Mr. George Hunt finding it at 
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Providence, R. I. The bod^'^ is brown, with an olive-^reen tint. Head 
and thorax punctured. Each wing-cover with five ridges, four of them 

well marked and smooth, the interspaces with scattered 
punctures. On the head between the eyes are five yellow- 
spots ; two simi)le dots, two long spots on the orbits, send- 
ing two projections outward, and a line in front sends three 
projections upwards. Two unequal yellow spots under the 
eyes. Labrum and labium yellow. Fine orange-yellow 
rio.Gry7—jiup- spots on each side of the end of the abdomen beneath. 
«u/.**coim4X.' Length 0.05 to 0.92 inch. Leconte also adds that this species 
-From Pack j^ nearly allied to Buprestis maeuUventrh^ which occurs in 

the northeast from Pennsylvania to Newfoundland. 

11. Yellciw-doitki) buprestis. 
Melanophila fulvoguttata (Harris). 

Ai)pearing upon pines in June, a more flattened beetle than the fore- 
going, 0.30 to 0.43 long, of a bra,ssy black color with three pale yellow 
dots on each wing-cover placed towards the hind part and equidistant 
from each other, the hindmost ones nearest to the suture and the middle 
ones farthest from it; the fore ends of the wing-covers moderately 
rounded and fitting into corresponding concavities in the base of the 
thorax; the whole surface covered with shallow rough punctures run- 
ning together transversely and somewhat resembling the grained side 
of morocco leather, and the thorax having an indentation on the mid- 
dle of its base like the impression of the head of a pin. (Harris's Trea- 
tise, p. 44.) 

1*2. Drummond's buprkstis. 

Melanophila drumniondi Kirby. 

This species, with Bttpresth ritsticorumj Ghrysobothris trhierviaj and 

Dieerca prolongata, we have collected in the pine timber of the mountains 

of Utah, in the American Fork Canon, late in July, and it 

](2B^jIIt is probal)le that all will be found to inhabit the trunks of 

Vh^ coniferous trees. It also inhabits Oregon and Washington 

i^^Vi Territory as well as Alaska and New Mexico, (Santa Fe, 

yjHB V Snow.) Leconte describes it as being densely punctured, 

^^^\ shagreened, with shining, metallic colors, especially on the 

Fig. 06— Dnim prothorax, witli three bright yellow spots on the posterior 

lanophiin.coi- two-thirds ot cach wing-cover, the anterior spot being the 

rlukai^. *^™ larger. Length 0.40 inch. 

13. The pitted buprestis. 

Dieerca punctulata Schonherr, 

Occurring mostly upon the pitch pine {Pinua rigida) ; an obscure cop- 
pery or black beetle, half an inch long, convex above with the tips of 
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its wing covers tapering, and this narrowed portion more lengthened 
than in any of the foregoing species, their surface occupied with close 
fine punctures and double rows of coarse ones, the narrow spaces be- 
tween these rows often elevated in places, the elevations forming smooth 
oblong spots or irregularly interrupted ribs ; the thorax with coarser con- 
tinent punctures and with four elevated smooth stripes, the outer ones 
narrower and interrupted by a slight depression in the surface back of 
their middle ; and finally, a smooth transverse elevation upon its front, 
extending from one eye to the other, is a mark whereby this species may 
be readily distinguished from most of tbose related to it. (Fitch.) I 
have found a dead beetle under the bark of the pitch pine in the same 
stump with Buprestis luieata in May, 1881, at Providence, R. I. 

14. The TcnKucuhATEu buprestis. 
Dicerca tuherculata Laporte. 

Another beetle which is met with upon the pitch pine, and resembles 
an individual of the preceding species of a more brassy tint and having 
all its marks more coarse, rough, and irregular; but the rows of coarse 
pnnctures on its wing-covers are at equal distances from each other 
instead of being in pairs, the intervening spaces having many irregular 
elevated black polished spots, and the elevated transverse line upon the 
front is interrupted and less prominent, and its size is rather larger, 
being about 0.60 irtch long. (Fitch.) 

15. The slender dicerca. 

Dicerca proJongafa Leconte. 

Although originally recorded by Leconte from Lake Superior, Wiscon- 
sin, and 2^ebraska, we have found this Buprestid among the pines and 
i)oplars in the mountains of Colorado, and are disposed to 
regard it as a pine beetle, though our specimen was found on 
a poplar tree. 

It is described by Leconte as being coppery gray, often 
pruiuose ; the width of the thorax twice its length, sides well 
rounded in front, behind somewhat sinuous, punctate, fur- 
rowed, each side with an oblique, deeply impressed line ; wing- ^'rca'^ r o - 
covers with deeply impressed lines; apex rounded, the c^ii&do.- 
wingcovers scarcely divaricate. Length 0.77 to 0.85 inch. Im^^^^^' 

16. The pine dicerca. 

Dicerca tenebroaa Kirby. 

Mining under the bark of the white pine, the beetle occurring in October. (G. 
Hunt.) 

Leconte describes this beetle as follows: ashy -bronze or obscurely 
bronze, the prothorax dilated on the sides, which are rounded in front, 
sinuous behind, coarsely punctured ; behind broadly excavated on each 
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side, with apical and basal shining smooth rugosities ; a definite dorsal 
deep furrow with smooth sides, somewhat interrupted in the middle ; 
elytra densely punctured, with alternate oblong, raised, shining inter- 
stitial spaces, prolonged entire to the apex; length, 0.57 to 0.75 inch. 
Male with the pectus broadly sulcate, villose ; the intermediate tibije 
armed with an internal acute tooth ; the last ventral segment truncate- 
emarginate. Female with the pectus smoother, less sulcate ; the last 
ventral segment tridentate; the intermediate tooth obtuse, defined by 
minute incisions. 

Abundant at Lake Superior j according to Kirby found in latitude 
050 and in the Rocky Mountains. In addition to the characters given 
above, Leconte adds that the under surface is copper-colored, coarsely 
and densely" punctured on the sides, abdomen and prosternum, less 
densely on the metasternum and middle of tlie first segment of the ab- 
domen ; the divided portions of the mesosternum are coarsely and tol- 
erably densely punctured. • The outer costie of the thorax are interrupted 
so as to form on each side an apical and basal callosity. A female from 
Newfoundland differs by the epipleune being green, the under surface of 
the prolonged extremity of the elytra blue, and by the incisures between 
the anal teeth being more widely separated. (Leconte.) 

Mr. George Hunt has found this beetle under the bark of the white 
pine in the Adirondack Mountains, Xew York, in October. 

• 
17. The common longicorx riNK-noREit. 

MonohammMB confusor Kirl)y. 

Order CoLEorxERA; family Oerambycid.e. 

Boriug a hole, iu outline round and re<;ular^ deep in the wood of sound, though 
usually in decaying, trees, and doing much injury to pine timl)er; a large, soft, white, 
fleshy, nearly cylindrical grub, the segment next the head larger than the others, 
flattened, horny and inclined obliquely downward and forward, the succeeding rings 
very short, with a transverse oval rough space on the middle above and below, pnpai- 
ing inside in the wood, the beetle emerging from a round hole half an inch in diameter; 
the beetle one of our largest longicorns, with very long antenme ; tlie body brownish- 
gray, the wing-covers spotted with black and white; length 1.20 inch. 

Nothing was known of the habits of this borer by Harris, in the third 
edition of whose treatise the beetle is well figured. In 1860, Dr. Fitch 
gave an excellent account of the habits, and a brief description of the 
larva and pupa and adult, in his Fourth Keport on the Noxious Insects 
of New York. The following description of the larva and pupa is based 
on specimens obtained at Brunswick,, Me., and compared with some 
received from Mr. F, C. Bowditch, who published in the Atneriean Nat- 
nralisty August, 1873 (p. 498), an account of the habits and transforma- 
tions, lie sent me a block of pine wood split off, containing the ter- 
minal portion of the cell, stuffed with large chips arranged quite regu- 
larly. In the museum of the Peabody Academy of Science, at Salem, 
is a piece of planed plank, which had been sawn so as to uncover part 
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of the hole, with the beeitle within, as seen in Fig. 69. Fitch states that 
this and Monohammus scutellatm and marmoraius are the most common 
and pernicious borers which occur in the pine timber of New York. 
On a still summer's night as well as in the day-time the peculiar grating 
or crunching noise which the larvie make in gnawing the wood may be 
distinctly heard at a distance of eight or ten rods. " That the insect does 
not open a passage out of the wood, whereby to make its exit, until it 
attains its perfect state, I infer from the fact that several of these bee- 
tles gnawed their way out of one of the pillars of the portico of a newly- 
built house in my neighborhood some years since, the noise being heard 
several days before they emerged, and while they were still some dis- 
tance in the interior of the wood.'' (Fitch.) 

Mr. Bowditch found, June 9, at Brookline, Mass., this species in Pinus 
initi,% the yellow pine, in which were several holes about the size of a 
pencil. He makes the following statement in regard to its haluts : 

On removing the bark I found an adult insect already free — the heads of several 
others appearing through the wood, (^n further investigation during the next few 
weeks I obtained from the tree no less than eighty of these beetles in all stages of 
♦levelopnient, which, considering the size of the tree, was a large number. I observed 
that the largest beetles were near the foot of the tree. * * * After remaining in 
tbe pupa state during a space of time, which varies according to circumstances, it is 
transformed to a beetle, and after a short time gnaws its way out, uppoariug from the 
first of June to the middle of J uly. 

I have found numbers, at least twenty' of these larvaj under the bark 
of the white pine (Pinus strohus), at Brunswick, Me.,* in the early part 
of June, but no pupai or beetles, though most of the larva? were fully 
grown. Some were one-half an inch long and had, without much doubt, 
hatched from eggs laid in the preceding June or July, so that the larvte 
must live nearly two years before transforming. My attention was 
called to their presence in the tree by the creaking sound made by the 
larvae, the noise being heard a rod from the tree. Some of the larvae 
were molting. In this process the entire head of the tegument about 
to be cast is pushed off anteriorly, while the thin skin of the rest of the 
bo<ly peels off from the prothorax backwards. 

Mr. A. C. Goodell, of Salem, Mass., presented the museum of the 
Peabody Academy with an adult of this species which came from a pine 
bureau about the year 1S75. The bureau had been in his house for 
about fifteen years previous, being newly made when jmrchased. The 
family had heard the creaking noise for some time before the insect 
appeared; and, after inquiring into the circum8ta,!ices, I have no doubt 
but that the insect had lived in the bureau for fully fifteen years. 

This longevity is probably due to the fact that the insect had not 
coupled, it being well known that continence in insects leads to the pro- 
longation of life far beyond their natural term of existence. Further 
observations and experiments on this point are greatly needed. 


• I have also fonnd the cells under the hark of the white pine at Providence, R. I. 
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Apropos of tliis interestiiig suhject I quote the followmg observations 
of Dr. Fitch : 

The wimhI of tlif Jij.i.le tree was foniiorly highly valofil for rnliriier work hi llii- 

)-ouii(rv. In 17r*l, n sou (if General Isiwl Putnam, ri'sidiug tu WillmniMiiw ii, Mawi,. 

)iail a table iiioilo fruiii one of l\'m apple treea. &[auy yeant aftenvard the k"'>"''"R "f 

.. ,_ nil iiisett waa lieanl in onn of the leavtn of Ihif 

, - table, whii'h uoimc conlintieil for'a year or two, 

fwht-n a larj;e .loii};-lic)riieil beetle nia<le its exit 
thori'froin. SiibHtqnenlly, the same noise wa- 
ht'artl agRin, and another insect, nud aflern-ards u 
I I third, all of the same kinil, issueil fnnn tbis tabl.- 

I li-af; the tiret one c;oniin|{ out twenty and tlie la^( 
( I tweuly-d^lit yearn after tbe trDukwas tut down. 

I These factn are staled 
more fully in the llis- 
liiry of the County of 
llcrkshire, iinbli»hed 
alPiltstield, inlrtfll, 1), 
;!!). This, I h^licve, is 
the lon^cit period of 
an tDsect remaining 



ith 


■ of 


Fir. »— JIoin 


lile to ascortnin, if iros- 
xible, what iuseet this 
ivaa. John J. Puluam, 
psc|., of White Ci-eek, 
N. v., was a young 
mail residing at his 
father's when these 

.„ , .... , remarkable incldenla 

He:. W.— Ijirrs of JfonoAnmrnu. ronfn- , ^ , ■ Fici. m 

(DT; n, U)|i, b. ildu view, nat. ulii't d, Occurred. Ou showing „r tL 

:ss7;;rsr;r,'.';.*.i&iS£; <» w™ "i»dm™. of j,ij._.^i...ii<i;.»k.-AS,, 

Rnl in Unycleu'a Riirroj. all the larger long- 

homed bectleH of this vicinity, he |>otnta to CrraajiAorun bnJIealua an being the same 
iuKect. si'cording to tbe beat of hia ri'Collection, but is not certain bnt it might liav.' 
lieen the Calliiliiim agrn^lc. 

"Tills testimony, in coiiiiectiou with what I'resideiit Fitch, of WiUiani.s 
College, Siiys of tbe insect in the notice above i'eferre<i to— 'its color 
(lark glistening brown, with tints of yellow' — releases ns from ail doubt.s 
upon this subject, as the atjyeste is of a nniforrn brown, whilst the bai 
tcntiiH cotninonly presents traces, more or less (listinct, of an oblitjm' 
yellowish spot or baixl, near the uiitldle of the wing-covers."' 

Ijorra. — Body soft, white, long, nearly cylindrical, being but slightly 
flattened, entirely footless, all the abdominal segments of the same width, 
except tlieininnte small one. Vroni the first atidominal segment (or fonrth 
from the hea^l), the body increases in width, being widest on the pro- 
tlionu;ic segment (or the one next to the hea^l). This segment is trans- 
versely oblong, being as wide in front ns behind ; it is a little more than 
twice as wide as long. Tiie head is large and sqnare, not narrowing 
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in front, but as wide anteriorly as posteriorly. When the head is forci- 
bly ])iilled out it is found to be as long as broad ; anterior one-fourth of 
beail, deep mahogany red, becoming blackish on the edge. Olypeus 
very short and broad, about four times as broad as long. Labrum 
rather wide, not much contracted at base, rounded in front, with very 
stout bristles on the margin. Mandibles gouge-like, the ends oblique, 
hollowed out, with the outer edge produced into a point. AntenntT 
very minute, three-jointed, the second and third joints about as long as 
the basal. The maxilla? form a basal joint, throwing off a three-jointed 
palpus, and an inner lobe armed with stiff bristles, reaching to the end 
of the second joint of the palpus. The two-jointed labial palpi reach 
Id as far as the middle of the brush-Hke lobe of the maxilhe ; the second 
joint is about as long, but half as wide, as the basal. The middle of each 
^egment, especially the third to the seventh above and below, with a 
transverse callous spot. The upper side of the first abdominal segment 
lias a ver^' narrow oblong square area impressed upon it. The callous 
.spot is best marked on the fifth segment, consisting of an area about 
one third as long as broad, with a square, shallow sinus posteriorly, 
and with the sides projected inwards ; it consists of two series of callous 
.s[)ots, the out^r forming the limits of the area as above described, and 
the inner series forming a simple transverse, narrow, lanceolate, oval 
spot. The callous si)ot on the under side has a sinus in front, but 
slightly rounded behind. The one on the seventh segment (below) is 
but little more than one-half as wide, with a broad sinus on the hind 
edge, and with the sides directed obliquely inwards. Terminal segment 
very small, half as wide, and one-fourth as long as penultimate segment. 
Nine spiracles, the first on front edge of second thoracic (mesothoracic) 
segment. Length when fully grown, IJ inches. 

This larva may be known from that of Rhagium Uneatum by its lack 
of any thoracic feet and by its much longer, more cylindrical body, and 
4liffers at once by the long, square head, that of Rhagium rounding in 
front; by the wider clypeus, and proportionately wider and shorter 
lahrnm. The palpi and antennje do not differ much. The callous spots 
on the abdominal segments are smaller and otherwise different from 
those in Rhagium, 

Pupa, — The pupa is far advanced, being nearly* ready to change to a 
beetle, the body becoming dusky and horn-colored, while the character- 
istic dark spots have alrea<ly a])peared on the wing-covers. The antennie 
are coiled up three and a half times at the end between the fore and 
the middle pairs of legs, and the genus may be recognized by their 
Kteat length and the deep excavation in the head between them, as 
^ell as by the lateral short spine on the prothorax. 

The wing-covers in my single specimen reach to the third abdominal 
segment, and are pressed obliquely to the side of the body. The salient 
lK)rtion8 of the upper side of the abdominal rings with fine spines. End 
of the body sinuate. 
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Ill the absence of another pupa of this genus for comparison, addi- 
tional characteristics cannot now be given. Length, f of an inch. 

Mr. George Hunt has taken both this species and ^f, scutellaius "com- 
ing out of the white pine" in July in northern New York and in Rhode 
Island. Prof. F. H. Snow records it in the seventh volume of the Trans- 
actions of the Kansas Academy of Science as occurring in the Baptist 
church in Lawrence, Kans., " where repairs had been made with pine 
lumber." 

15. Marblkd pine-borkr. 

Monoktvnmua marmoraius RandaU. 

A large white grub very similar to the last preceding oue, aud boring in the interior 
of the wood, often in the same trees and logs with it. The beetle coming abroad in 
July and very similar to the preceding, but always smaller, measuring 0.75 to 0.90 in 
length, and distinguished from it by having the short hairs coating the base of the 
spine on each side of the thorax of an ocher yellow color inst-ead of white, the thorax 
with luiinerous confluent punctures across its middle, its wing-cx)vers ash gray marbled 
with tawny brown cloud-like spots, and punctured like the preceding species, but the 
punctures here becoming much more dense towards the ba^se aud running into each 
other, the antennse in the females with an ash-gray band at the base of ea«h joint, 
their length in the two sexes as in the preceding species. (Fitch.) 

This is not a particularly^ common insect, though more closely allied 
to the foregoing species than the following better known one. 

Ifi. The white- St' ctkled pixe-borer. 

Monohammtis acutellatus Say. 

A large white grub closely like the foregoing aud boring in the wood in a similar 
manner, in the month of June producing a beetle of similar form but of a shining 
black color, its wing-covers having small patches of short hairs here and there, resem- 
bling spots of white mold, their surface rough from coarse confluent punctures and 
the thorax similarly punctured across its middle, its base and apex with irregular 
transverse wrinkles, and its sides with a conical spine which is not clothed with liair^, 
the scutel coated over with white hairs, and the antennie double the length of the 
body in the males, aud in the females with a gray band on the base of each joint, its 
length varying from 0.60 to 0.75. (Fitch. ) 

This is a common and sometimes abundant beetle in Maine tind North- 
ern New England generally, and especially in the lumber regions of Lake 
Superior, whence I have received it in large numbers. It also occurs 
in the pine forests of British America and in Washington Territory and 
Oregon along the Pacific coast. Though I have taken it on the white 
pine (Maine) in July, I cannot relate more concerning its habits and 
larval forms than is contained in Dr. Fitch's brief account given above. 

17. The pine-eating « ay-bear i>. 

EupogoniitH pin ivora Fitch. 

Order CoLEOPrERA ; family Cerambycid-*:. 

A Hniall grub resembling a yonng apple-tree borer, mining the vfoml of the pine, aud 
in July becoming a small cylindrical long-horned beetle, which is found upon tlie 
leaves, 0.25 long and about a third as broad, clothed with numerous erect black hairs 
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4111 the body and anteuntr, and gray ones on the legs ; its color shining pale chestnut , 
with irregalar oblique and transverse spots and streaks of gray on the wing-covens, 
which are coarsely punctured, the punctures dense on the base and fine on the apex ; 
its thorax narrower, slightly darker colored, closely punctured, having a very small 
tooth-like point on each side and along its middle a gray line which is widely inter- 
rupted in the center, the sides and also the head with thin gray pubescence ; its 
autenn^ shorter than the body, coarse, and the joints becoming suddenly shorter after 
the fourth ; its under side blackish brown, the legs pale chestnut. 

This species is of the same color with E. tomentosus of Haldeman, which, however, 
id larger, with gray hairs instead of black, and the wing-covers with ochcr-yellow 
«pot8 and streaks. ( Fi tch. ) 

18. TJIE commixed LEPrOSTi'LUS. 

Leptoityluff commixtus Haldeman. 

Order Coleoptera; family Cekambycid.e. 

V A small long-honied beetle occurring on the leaves of the pine in July, its appear- 
ance and shape closely like that of the prickly Leptostylus No. 4, Plate 1, Fig. 4, and 
it8 larva probably having similar habits and the same form ; the beetle 0.25 to 0.36 
long, its thorax closely punctured, blackish obscurely varied with ash-gray and with 
elevated black dots placed symmetrically, the sides convex and with a small angular 
tooth back of their middle; its wing-covers coarsely and closely punctured, dull and 
gray varied with paler gray and with black clouds and dots, two faintly elevated ribs 
on each wing-cover of a slightly paler gray tint alternated with black dots, the inner 
rib having an elongated black spot near its base, another beyond the middle, and a 
third one farther back, formed by obscure dusky transverse clouds which cross the 
ribs at these places; the sides black, alternated with a whitish cloud-like spot near the 
base, and a smaller one near the middle. (Fitch.) 

19. The lesser pine-ijorer. 


Asemum mcctitum Haldeman. 

Order Coleoptera ; family Cekambycid.e. 

Perforating the trunk of the white i)ine in all directions and sinking into the heart 
of the tree, making a tlattened cylindrical hole or mine when seen in outline; a rather 
flmall larva, which emerges late in May through 
<»val holes in the bark, especially around the base 
of the trunk; the beetle blackish brown with short 
antennte and legs. 

The transformations of this common 
borer, which apparently attacks the tree 
in health as well as in disease, like the 
Hpecies of MonohammuSj were first briefly 
described and figured in our "Guide to the 
Study of Insects" from specimens found 
iu all stages under the bark of the oak 
early in May at Salem, Mass. I have also received a larva of this 
•species from Dr. Shimer, which was found by him boring in the grape- 
vine. Since then Mr. Eiley has bred it from the Scotch pine, and Mr. 
Schwarz has found the pupa under the bark of pine stumps in Florida 



Fk;. 70. — a, Larva; b, pupa smd beetle 
(enlar};ed twice) of the leftsor pine- 
l>orer. — From Packard. 
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in March. During the past May I have found, in company with Mr. 
Oalder, at Providence, the perfect beetles, and also the pupa in deep 
burrows or mines in white-pine stumps. I have heretofore regarded the 
holes made by this borer as probably those of Chalcophora virglniensiSyhat 
they are regularly oval cylindrical, less flattened oval than those made 
by a Buprestid, and exactly like those of other flat-bodied longicorns. 
The openings perhaps more abundant on the south side of the tree or 
stump, in the base of the tnink of the white pine, are at times very 
numerous, as many as ten in a space of 5 square inches^ They are, 
on the average, 6'"'" wide by 3'""' deep, or half as deep as wide. The 
sides are smooth, but the orifice is often partially concealed by project- 
ing portions of the bark. The holes are deep, extending 6 or 8 inches 
towards the heart of the tree. Seen longitudinally the " mine^' or tunnel 
is about a quarter of an inch (G'""') wide, sometimes wider, and ends in 
an elongate oval cell, wherein the pupa rests. Some extend up and 
down under the bark, while most plunge deep into the wood. 

The larva. — We have not Hpecimens at hand for elaborate description, but tliose 
found in the oak were footless, whilve, with a rather large prothorax, in which the 
head elnks, with strong black jaws; the body is quitenuiforni in thickness, gradually 
diminishing in width posteriorly. Il is .OJ inch in length. 

The pupa is .44 inch long. It is tlattenod and rather bro^id, and may be readily 
identified from the other x>ap:>- of the genus, as it has the characters of the species, 
viz, by the sliort antenuuf, which do not extend qnit« tis far as the hinder edge of the 
metathorax, the Joints composing it being much shorter than in the other species. 
It may also be recognized by the two raised longitudinal lines on the wing-covers cor- 
responding to those on the wing-covers of the beetle ; the wing-covers extend to near 
the middle of the second abdominal segment, and the tips of the hind legs reach 
nearly to the posterior edge of the third abdominal segment. The end of the abdo- 
men is square, and ends in two sharp, slender incurved hooks, which are dark red at 
tip. Length, .44 inch. 

The beetle differs from two larger common hei'',tles(Criocephahi8 agrestie and ohsoletus) 
with which it associates, by its much smaller size, which, however, is very variable, 
and by the much shorter antennae, the joints being much shorter and thicker and 
more coarsely pitted than in the two species above named. It is brown-black, with a 
rounded, flattened prothorax, and two longitudinal ridges along the wing-covers. 

I have taken this beetle at Xederland, in Colorado, June 30; it 
undoubtedly preys upon coniferous trees in the Kocky Mountain region. 
It is also said by Leconte to occur in Russian America (Alaska). 

20. Crioci'phalM agrcstls Kirby. 

Boring into pines from Maine to Colorado and the Pacific coast, a rather large white 
longicorn larva ; assuming the pupa state in May and tlie beetle state in June and 
July. 

This large beetle closely resembles Aseminn moestiim, but is about 
twice as large, with much longer and slenderer antennje; it is also char- 
acterized b}' the three large irregular pits on the top of the prothorax i 
these pits are also seen in the pupa, and by them the pupa noticed be- 
low was identified as belonging to this species. In color and the two 
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high ridges on each ving-cover it closely resembles tlie more abiiDdaat 
[xemum moeitum. 

I fouod what I regard as the pupa of this species under the hark of 
the pitch-pine at Providence, May 20, 1881. From its close resemblance 
ro the pupa of Aienium moestum, from the form of the prothorax and 
ilie three pita which correspond so closely to the beetle, I do not doabt 
lint that the pupa should be referred to 0. agrestia. 

The anteunie of the pupa are long and reach to the basal sixth of the 
iting-covers ; they thence recurve, so that the tip touches 
liie basal third of the fore tibiie. The end of the abdomen 
lias two spines, much as in the pupa of Aaemum moestum; 
ilie wing-covers have each two longitudinal parallel straight 
raised lines, while the body in general is Hat and rather 
liroad, as in the beetle. The pupa is 25'""' in length ; 
lueadth of body, 7^'"'". 

Criocephahs prodnctva Leconte {Fig. 71 ) I have tahen in 
(.'iilorado, and in Utah, audi have received it from Tacoma, p,,, 7,,_cri.. 
W. T. on the shores of Puget Sound. It undoubtedly in- '^^^^'_i^„, 
habits pine trees, and represents the Eastern C. agrestia. Piuimrd. 

SI. .Kditia nodoiHi Kubricius. 
Foutul under the bark of the pine from June to September. The 
'[■ecimens collected about Philadelphia are quite small compared with 
Tliose found in the pine forests of New Jersey. (Bland, Proc. Ent. Soc. 
rhil.,i, 97.) 

S2. .Edilis otwoletHt OHvUt. 

Taken under the bark of pine stumps at and near Pliiladelphia. Not 
'common. (Itland, !. c.) 


Kadercfe pint Olivier. 
Order Cdleojtera ; family C'l 

Anniall cyliutlrical long-horDeil beetle, havinga wide Heparation between it« tborux 
•uii abdomen, giving it lome redeinbiaiice to nn ant, 0.33 to 0.30 long, of a bright 
'liMtQut color, with its al>dunien and the pogMrior third of its wing-covers black. 
'^ wing-covers crossed oUliriuely forward of tlielr midctle by a silvory white lino 
'bicli does not reach to the nature, and (losterinrly on the fore part of their black 
portion a gray band, which is placed in a shallow groove running oltliquely and 
!'»r«llrt with the silvery line; tlic tlioriis covered wilh floe iiuprfsiwd lines running 
wnKthwise. 

Tliis is said by Olivier to have been found on pines around the city of \cw York 

II il i« probably a Sontlieru 'inwrt, (Kitcb.) 

y4, Bl„\(K-HORSKI. ttl,MI.II'M. 

C- lidiuiH aiiteiinalum Newman. 

Order Ci'I.koitbra ; family CKiiAMiivrii>.K. 

■^ fattened long-horned beetle, appearing in May aiid Jane, about 0.53 long, of n 
"■p I'russinn bine color, often with BhaUen of green in places, its aiitennic nnd logs 
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black, its thorax hairy, and as broad as the wing-covers, with the sides strongly 
Tonnded and above on each side of the middle a little round hollow spot, and its wing- 
<5over8 rough from close shallow punctures. (Fitch.) 

Dr. Harris regarded this as identical with the European C. violaceumj 
4eeming the latter to have been probably introduced into Europe from 
this country. (Treatise, page 88.) But entomologists now consider the 
insects of the two continents to be distinct species. Ours, doubtless, 
has the same habits with that of Europe, the larva living in the trunks 
of pines, excavating a wavy shallow track under the bark, which is 
packed full of sawdust, and when almost fully grown, sinking itself 
obliquely downwards several inches into the wood, to repose during its 
pupa state. 

Specimens occur in which the thorax is plainly narrower than the 
wing-covers, more distinctly punctured, and destitute of the two im- 
pressed spots. These are the violet-colored Callidium, C. janthinum of 
Dr. Leconte and of Dejean's Catalogue. But individuals appear to 
occur of all intermediate varieties, and I am therefore inclined to think 
they can scarcely be regarded as constituting two distinct species. 
(Fitch.) 

We have observed this in considerable numbers under pine boards, 
and also flying, at Brunswick, Me., in the middle of May. Mr. George 
Hunt has observed it in pine trees at Providence, R. I. We found at 
Providence, May 14, a dozen or more individuals under the bark of a 
dead Juniperus virginiana. The track made by the larva, as we sup- 
posed it must have been of this insect', was irregularly wav}^, like that 
of other longicorn grubs, and filled compactly with a fine dust, its cast- 
ings ; it was shallow and 4 or 5 inches long. Whether it was made 
before the death of the tree is unknown, but the work of this and its 
fellows had loosened the bark, several larvji? having been at work to- 
gether. 

25. The Torteu iiYLOTRrPEs. 

Hylotrupcs bajulua LiuDibus. 

Order Coleoptkra; family Cerambycid.k. 

A beetle very simihir to the preceding in its shape and habits, appearing iu July 
and August, 0.45 to 0.75 long, of a black color, its thorax nearly circular and clothed 
^ith white hairs, with a smooth polished black line in its center, and a callous-like 
spot on each side of it, and its wing-covers with very coarse, shallow conllueut punc- 
tures and some downy whitish spots, forming two irregular bands near the middle. 

This species is supposed to have been introduced in its larva state in 
timber from P]urope, and is found in our country only near the sea-coast. 
.(Harris's Treatise, page 88.) 

26. The lesser prion us. 

Ortho8oma brunneum Do Geer. 

Order Coleoptera ; family Ckrambvcii>-«. 

A flattened long-horned beetle, 1.00 to 1.30 long, and less than a third as broad, with 
its opposite sides parallel, its thorax twice as broad as long, and with three sharp 
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tmt)> Ml each side, Its wiug-covera withtwoor three sliglit elevated lines, its anteunie 
Hcaroel; na long as tlie body, anil its color chestnnt red, darker anteriorly. 

Larra. — Described while alive. Body cylindrical, not flattened, tbo 
segmeiits very dlstlDct, as the autures are deeper than tisnal; head 
moderately broad; protfaorax large and broad 
and rather long, being 9""" broad and 4J""" loug ; 
surface roagh on the posterior two-thirda. On 
each of the 1st to 7tb abdominal segments is a 
tnuiBverse oval, cylindrical fleshy area, each with 
three transverse folds, the area on the 7th ring 
being nearly twice as long (antero-poateriorly) as 
that on the first; the areas becoming longer and 
narrower ; i. e., more rounded, going backward 
towards the 7th segment ; the end of the abdo- 
men smooth and shining; each thoracic segment 
with » pair of slender ft-jointed feet. Length, 
SS™" (1^ inches). Two dozen or more were taken 

May 26 by Mr. Calder and myself from a very p,^ t^,_^^ i,^, Prionu.. 
soft, rotten pine stamp ; up to June 24 (hej had Natajat »fie.-An«r sthj. 
not pupated in conflnement, but by the 5tb to the 8th of July one of 
them became a pnpa. 

Pupa. — Antennae bent near their end at right angles and laid across 
the end of the elytra, the latter reaching to the middle of the bind 
tarsi. End of the abdomen terminates in a singular ruffle-like expan- 
sion, ^rmed ou the edges with stout spines. Hind tarsi reaching to the 
middle of the 5tb abdominal segment. The body considerably curved. 
>[axiUary palpi extended well beyond the end of the mandibles. Pro- 
thorax with a broad-based spine on the side. The projecting part.s of 
till- abdominal segments with fine spines, and segments 3 to 5 n-jth ii 
|iair of transverse, thin, dark-brown, chitinons patches. Length, 'M""". 
Mr. Calder has also fimnd the fully grown larvie in August in maple 
logs at Warwick, H. L, and in ttie rotten wood of aiiothor 
d<^c'iduous tree. So that it appear-i that tins bi-etle li^'es 
indifii'rently in the Soft, decayed logs or stumps both of 
hard and coniferous tiTcs, 

ar, l'iti()xrs KMAimiNATrs Say. 

Probably injuring shiule or timber trees in Utah, a duric 
brown beetle of the following appearance : 

B<kIj caBtuncouB ; lienil, tlioiax. aud breast covered with long 
jellowish forrugiuona bjiir ; antenmr fniirtf.cD-joLnted, glabrous, per- 
fotiate, Imbricate; tbe imbrications emarginale beueath ; mandibles 
'^™"'i^f(t!r.- '•'"t »* *'P ; Hiorai bnt .tlightly margined, one-tootliod on tliK mid- 
Prom PHkird. die of the lateral edge ; angles obtnsely rounded ; elytra someirhBt 
nueqnal, pnnotnred ; feet and venter snbglabrous. Length nearly seven-tentha of an 
iDcb. Female glabrous ; aDtunnra simple. Length, foar-Bftha of an inch. This spe- 
cie« exhibits the general fonn of treciwrnla, but the thorai: is proportionally mnch 
11 EIL 
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narrowed, and the characters above detailed prove it to be very distinct from \hat 
species. The lepacooiis processes of the autennap are so profoundly emargiuate beneath 
as to appear each bilobate. I obtained it on the Arkansas River i^arthe moniitains. 

(Say.) 

28. Ergates spiculatus Leconte. 

Bores in Pinus poyiderosa in Colorado. (A.. S, Fuller. Amer. Ent, 
iii, 238.) 

CryocephaluB nuhilus Lecoute. 

Larva boriag ia roots of yellow pine (Tampa, Fla,), the beetlfe appear- 
ing in April. (E. A. Scbwarz. Amer. Ent., iii, 238.) 

29. Harris's prionus. 

Tragosoma HaYrittii Leconte. 

Order Coleoptkra ; family Cerambycid.e. 

A beetle closely resembling the preceding, but with much shorter antennas only 
one tooth on each side of the thorax, and several raised lines on the wing-covers. 

This rare insect, which has only been found hitherto in New England 
and Newfoundland, inhabits New York also, and I infer it to be bred in 
the pine, having in one instance met with the beetle, dead, under the 
loose bark of one of these trees. (Fitch.) 

<« A specimen of this species was found by Mr. Gibbs east of Fort 
Colville [Oregon]. It probably extends its range across the continent 
in more northern latitudes." ( Leconte, Proc. Acad. Nat. Sc. Phil., Nov., 
1861, p. 354.) Mr. George Hunt has collected it among the pine forests 
of the Adirondacks, Northern New York. 

30. The Ribbed RHAGirsr. 

lihagiitm lineatum Olivier. 

Order Coleoptera ; family Cerambycidjb:. 

Common in the pitch-pine, several often in the trunk of the same tree, excavating 
a broad irregalar patch in th6 outer surface of the sap-wood, the cavity being mostly 
filled with sawdust; a yellowish-white grub about an inch long, divided into seg- 
ments of nearly equal length and width, except the second which is the broadest, and 
the last which is narrowest with its end rounded ; surrounding its61f with a broad 
oval ring of woody fibers, like short threads, placed between the bark and the wood, 
in which to pass its pupa state ; changing to a beetle, which lies in the same cell 
through the winter and comes abroad in the spring; the beetle 0.40 to 0.70 long, 
long and narrowish, it^ head and thorax much narrower than the wing-covers, cylin- 
dric, clothed with soft gray hairs upon a black ground, the thorax with a black 
stripe above and one on each side, where is also a stout spine ; the antennas only 
reaching the base of the wing-covers, which are dull yellowish gray variegated with 
hlack, each with three elevated lines, the outer two uniting at their tips. (Harris's 
Treatise, page 102.) 

We have found the beetles and pup® of this beetle under the bark of 
a white pine log, at Salem, Mass., in abundance in October, and have 
also detected it frequently in Maine in the same situations in the spring, 
April 24, both in the larval and adult state. 
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Lan'a. — It may be readily recognized by having three pairs of long and slender 
thoracic feet, which are 3-jointed, ending in a long claw, as well as by the broad, flat 
body, the end being broad and rounded. The prothorax is large, transversely oblong, 
uot quite so wide, but nearly as long as the three succeeding segments. A pair of 
spiracles on the mesothoracic segment, and the usual ones on the abdominal segments. 
Length, 12'"™ ; breadth, 4'""*. Described from one found May 26, at Providence, under 
tlip bark of the white pine. 

The cell in which the larva rests during the winter, and in which the 
pupae and beetles reside, is irregularly oval, about 2 inches long and 
one-third as wide, very shallow, and partly surrounded by a wide border 
of closely packed chips gnawed off from the wood ; and partly by the 
excrement or reddish sawdust-like closely packed material, derived 
originally from the itiner part of the bark. The entire cavity is thus 
about 4 inches long and 2 wide, and very irregularly oval in outline. 
It seems probable that this larva does not make a regular wavy bur- 
row, but remains in one spot, eating out in all directions from a com- 
paratively fixed point ; in this respect it differs from many other Ceram- 

bycid larvae. 

31. Wood-engraver bark-beetlk. 

Xylebania xylograpkus Say. 

Order Colkoptera; family Scolytid/E. 

In the outer surface of the sap-wood and inner layers of the bark, mining a long 
slender thread-like track, usually straight, lengthwise, 4 to 8 inches long, from which 
Qiimerons smaller shrirt tracks branch olf mostly at right angles ; a smaU bark-beetle 
4.1'i long, which couios abroad mostly in May, of a chestnut color, the declivity at 
the tip of its wing-covers having four or five minute projecting teeth upon each side. 
(Filch.) 

This, like other bark beetles, has a compact cylindrical body at least 
three times as long as broad, with the thorax forming almost half of the 
entire length, and having the head deeply sunk in its anterior end and 
almost hid. Their ant-ennae are quite small, and are composed of a long 
ba«al joint, which becomes thicker towards its tip, and is followed by 
five very small joints, surmounted by a large, round, flattened club, 
which is divided by sutures into three or four segments. 

This species is glossy and bearded with fine hairs* Its thorax is 
sbagreened anteriorly with minute elevated points, which farther back 
become less, dense, and the basal half is covered with fine punctures^ 
with a smooth line above along the middle from the center backwards. 
The wing-covers have rows of coarse punctures and minute ones on the 
interstices between these rows, and their tips are abruptly, declined as 
though cut or gnawed off, the outer margin of this declivity having 
foar or five small projecting teeth upon each side. It is usually chest- 
nut colored, with the antennae and legs paler, but individuals may be 
met with of the following varieties : 

Variety a, niffricollis. Thorax black. 

bf niger. Thorax and wing-covers black. 

c, fulvua. Thorax and wing-covers pale yellowish. 

The wood-engraver bark-beetle is the most common and probably the 
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most per»icioii8 of all the insects infesting the forests of whit-e pine in 
the State of New York, and of yellow pine (P. variabilis) in the States 
south of us. Whilst it is old and decaying or dead trees that most of 
the larger borers which we have described above attack, this small in- 
sect is liable to invade trees that are in full health and vigor, those that 
are young as well as old, mining beneath the bark and loosening it from 
the wood, so completely separating it that it breaks off in large pieces. 
Frequently, on elevating this loosened bark, its inner layers and the 
whole outer surface of the wood are found plowed in every direction, and 
the furrows are so intricate and confused that it is impossible to follow 
the track which any one individual has traveled. But in places where 
they have been less numerous, the work which each insect has per- 
formed is distinctly marked and is so regular and artistic in its appear- 
ance as to have suggested to Mr. Say the name of the wood-engraver 
ad a most appropriate designation for this beetle. The cut on the fol- 
lowing page is an exact copy of the tracks made by one of these beetles 
and its young, their natural size.* It will be seen to consist of a main 
central track running nearly straight, from which numerous smaller 
short ones branch off at nearly right angles. Though I have not ob- 
served the habits of these insects sufficiently to be perfectly certain 
respecting all the point-s in their operations, the course they pursue 
in forming these tracks appears to be as follows : The female having 
selected a situation which will furnish suitable sustenance to her young. 
bores through the bark to the outer surface of the wood, and then mines 
a passage between the bark and the wood, in a straight line lengthwise 
of the tree or limb where no obstructions occur to cause her to deviate 
£rom her course. The male probably accompanies her and shares with 
her in this labor, each working by turns. Thus a long slender cylindri- 
cal gallery is formed, which is excavated about equally in the outer sur- 
face of the wood and in the inner layers of the bark. In some instance.s, 
two, three, or evett' six tracks will be seen to start from one point, run- 
ning' tA Opposite directions, but always lengthwise of the tree or limb, 
and with latera^ branches so similar to those in the figure, that I am in 
doubt whether* they are the work of this or one of the other species 
which belong to this tree. LTpon each side of the main track, little 
notches are excavated at intervals, whilst the work is in* progress, simi- 
lar to those represented in our figure of the tracks of the pinebark- 
beetle on the succeeding page, though larger than those, being about 
equal to the width of the track in their length, but less in their width, 
and having their outer ends evenly rounded. In each of these notches 
from one to four eggs are placed. And as the beetles mine their way 
onwards, the fine dust which they form probably becomes strewed along 
the track behind them. Then, as they travel backwards and forwards 
in the burrow from time to time, the little stiff hairs with which their 
bodies are bearded, serve as a brush to sweep this dust into these lat- 

* ■ II-—- ' 1 --T — ^— ^-^^— ^ 

* The cut is not Teprodaced. 
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eral openings* Thus the months of these notches become filled and the 
eggs therein covered and concealed from any predaceous insect which 
may enter the burrow after the parent has completed her work and be- 
fore the eggs have hatched and the young have mined their way beyond 
the reach of such enemies. The female continues her operations until 
her stock of eggs is. exhausted, forming a burrow from 4 to 8 inches 
or more in length. 

The eggs of this beetle are about 0.025 long, of a broad, oval shape, 
and a watery white color. They may be met with in their newly formed 
barrows beneath the bark, the fore part of June. They probably hatch 
in ten to twenty days, according to theutemperature of the atmosphere 
at this time. The infantile larva is invariably found lying with its baok 
towards the sawdust with which the notch in which it is bred is filled, 
its mouth being thus brought in contact with the soft innermost layer 
of the bark at the extremit^^ of the notch — the elastic nature of the saw- 
dust probably aiding in pressing its mouth against its destined nourish- 
ment. Thus it has only to part its jaws and close them together again 
to fill it« mouth with food. And by repetitions of this motion a cavity 
is gradually formed between the bark and' the wood, into which its head 
sinks, and afterwards its body. This cavity consequently takes a direc- 
tion outwards at right angles with the central burrow. And thus the 
larva eats its way on\fard until it has obtained its growth, forming 
hereby a gallery varying in its length from about one to three inches, 
as {he material consumed has been of a quality more or less nutritious, 
and winding and turning where impediments have been encountered or 
the track of another larva has been approached. Many of these lateral 
galleries, however, end abruptly before they are half completed, the 
worm having been destroyed by insect enemies or some other casualty. 
And it is curious to notice how these little creatures respect the terri- 
tory which is already in possession of another, changing their course to 
avoid any encroachment thereon; and if one of them finds himself so 
sarrounded and hemmed in by other tracks that it becomes impossible 
for him to refrain from encountering them, he so shapes his course as to 
cross his neighbor's road as nearly as possible at right Singles instead 
of obliquely, thus intruding thereon as little and for as short a time as 
possible. Sometimes also two females happen to excavate their galler- 
ies parallel with each other, and so near that no adequate space remains 
between them for their young to mine their burrows, the beetles having 
been unaware of their proximity, no doubt, until too much labor had 
been expended to admit either one to abandon the ground and go else- 
where. In such cases the eggs are all placed along the outer side of 
each gallery, and thus the larvae all mine their way outward in opposite 
directions to each other. 

The larva is a plump soft white worm, broadest anteriorly, and with 
it« body bent into an arch or having its tail turned partially inward 
under the breast. By transverse impressed lines it is divided into 
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thirteen segments, the head being counted as one. Its head is polished 
and white, at least during the first periods of its life, with its mandibles 
chestnut brown, and no indications of eyes, and no feet, but with their 
places supplied by two small round retractile teat-like protuberances on 
the under side of eaeh of the three segments next to the head. Hav- 
ing completed their growth, they sink themselves into the wood to 
repose during their pupa state. The small round hole which they per- 
forate in the wood for this purpose, is seen at or near the outer end of 
each burrow in which the worm has lived to reach maturity. 

The pupa resembles the perfect insect in its size and shape, with the 
rudimentary legs and wiugs incl#^ed in sheaths and appressed to the 
outer surface of its body in front. After taking on its perfect form it 
perforates a small round hole through the bark and comes out from the 
tree. 

This and the other bark-beetles of the pine have numerous insect 
enemies which wage incessant War upon them. Various species of 
small beetles pertaining to the families Staphylinidw, Histeridce, &c., are 
always to be met with under the loose worm-eaten bark of pines, and 
M. Perris has ascertained that these insects resort to this situation for 
the purpose of rearing their young, their larvae being predaceous and 
subsisting upon the larvae and pupae of the bark -beetles. (Fitch.) We 
have found this species common under the bark of pines in Maine, the 
beetles flying in April and May. 

31. Thk fine-writing dark-beetle. 

Tomicus calligraphus Germar. 

Under the bark of the pitch pine and other species of pine, mining long, and oft<»n 
zigzag tracks lengthwise of the tree, these tracks having short, coarse, irregnlar 
branches; a cl^^atn^t-b^own bark-beetle 0.18 to 0.22 long, clothed with numerous yel- 
lowish gray^hMFs, its thorax rough anteriorly from close elevated points, and punct- 
ured posteriorly, its ^i4llg-covers with rows of coarse punctures, their tip broadly 
excai|sit(Dd as though with gouge-chisel, the surface of this excavation rough from 
coarsish punctures, and its margin on each side with five or six small unequal teeth. 
Appearing mostly in the month of May. (Fitch.) 

This species was originally named exesus, or the excavated bark, 
beetle, in allusion to the tips of its wing-covers, in the old Catalogue 
of Rev. F. V. Melsheimer, under which name a short account of it was 
published by Mr. Say, in the year 1826. Germjir, however, had de- 
scribed it two years before, under the name oalligraphiiSj meaning ele- 
gant writer, which name it must retain, although not happily chosen, 
the tracks which this beetle forms under the bark being coarse, irreg- 
ular, confused, and far less beautiful than those of many of the spe- 
cies of this genus. t 

It is in the pitch pine that this beetle mostly occurs in the State of 
New York, but I have also met with it in the limbs of aged white pines, 
and farther south it is common in the yellow pine. Its burrow is somc- 
~hat like that of the preceding species, consisting of a single long fur- 
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row exteodiag lengthwise of the tree or limb, from ais to twelve inches 
in length, but it in less straight in this species, being usually curved 
more or less, and according to accounts it is often perfectly zigzag. The 
same notches are formed along its sides as noticed in the foregoing 
ijpecies, iu which the eggs are deposited ; but the lateral burrows which 
branch from the central one have no regularity whatever to them, being 
given off sometimes obliquely and sometimes at right angles, sometimes 
abruptly widening into a broad irregular, flat cavity, and sometimes 
continuing of the same width through their whole length, either straight, 
irregularly wavy or tortuous, turning here and there, wherever an unoc- 
cupied space occurs into which they can be extended. These branches 
are usually of the same width with the central gallery, and like it are 
farrowed equally deep in the outer sur- 
face of the wood and the inner surface 
of the bark. The pupa state is passed iu 
a cell excavated in the bark, and not in 
the wood, as in the foregoing species, and 
(rhen changed into a beetle this cell is 
extended onwards through the bark for 
tlie escape of the insect. Being a larger 
species than the preceding, the galleries 
which it excavates, and the holes it per- 
forates throogh the bark, are proportion- 
»Ily larger. Several dead individuals 
may uanally be found in the galleries of 
this as of the other species. [Pitch.) 

I have found the "mines" or galleries 
of this bark-borer under the bark of the 
soDthern pitch pine at Houston, Tex., 
vbere it seemed to be abundant. Beetles 
taken from the mines were sent to Dr. Q. 
H. Horn, who kindly identified them as 
T. eatligraphug. Fig. 74 represents a 
typical mine. It consists of a primary or 
main gallery or mine which is ij'"" wide ; 
the holes for the exit of the beetle, of 
which two are represented in the enerav- ^o- 7«— Mine of Tomietu eaiivraMu* 

„ , ,, „, * In ■outhern pitch ptne, Hooston. Tei. 

ing, tteing 2"" in diameter. The primary pmIoim del. 
gallery is nearly straight, with, in the cases noticed by us, only one set 
of secondary galleries arising on one side, as represented in the figure. 
The secondary galleries are from one to nearly two inches in length, and 
at the end alittleoverhalf as wideas the main gallery. At one end the 
main gallery opens into a broad irregular cell, where the worm probably 
transforms into the pupa, connecting with the hole for the exit of the 
beetle. 
Another form of cell without any lateral or secondary galleries is 
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represented at Fig. 75. The arrow indicates a point in the gallery made 

when the larva was small. A specimen taken &om this mine was also 

submitted to Dr. Horn for iden6fication. It occurred 

undertliebarkofthesouthern or yellowpineat Atlanta, 

Oa., where I collected it iu April, 1881. 

33, The soctukhn tomicds. 
Tomiau cacograpKu* Ijeeonte. 
InjiiriDg tbe pineB of Xorth Carolina anil southward ev(<D 
more than T. pinj iu the uorth; a. very similar beetle, with simi- 
lar habits. 

This is the Bostrichus pini of Zimmermann, but not 

the one so named by Say. It inhabits, according to 

I^econte, the Southern and Western States. It is said 

no. 75.-Prini»rr mine by LecoDtfi to be Similar to Tomieus calUgraphug, but 

pAut >D'y"iow pf». is usually of smaller size (3.5-4™°', .14-.16 inch); the 

^onrKi.. (Pur ard ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ secoud iutorspace is very small, and that i 

of the third is wanting; that of the fifth is compressed and scarcely 

more protuiuent than that of the fourth interspace, and is somewhat 

connected with it; there are but two teeth between the tooth of the fifth 

interspace and the terminal acutely elevated margin, and these teeth 

are all of them less prominent than in T. calHgraphus in some specimens 

( 6 ), but equally prominent in others ( 6 ), those less acut« than in T. 

cMigrapkK^. The interspaces from the third ontward are marked each 

with a regular aeries of punctures behind the middle, whereby it difiers 

from the next species (T. oonfmus Leconte, of Southern California and 

Arizona). The club of the antennss is quite similar to that of T. caUi- 

ffraphtts.* 

The mine made by this species bos been found under the bark of the 
southern pine at Atlanta, Ga., the beetle from it having been labeled 
by Dt. Horn. Tba mine is like that of C. calligraphua, bat the main 
burrow is narrower^ being 2^'"°' wide, and the holes are smaller, the 
beetle itself being smaller. Living beetles were taken from the mine 
March L'S, 1S81. 

S2. PiKR BARK-BEETLB. 

Tomitui j)t*t Say. 

From a commuu center excavating several broad ihoTtiab galleries leogthwUe of thi> 
trunk in opposite direclions, rMembling the apread fingers of a hand; a bark-beetle 
very similar to the preceding, but of smaller sikb, maasaring only 0. 15 iu length, and 
with but four sniall teeth ou each side of the concave declivity at the tips of ite 
wing-ccivers, aud usually showing more or less distinctly bd impressed line along the 
miclillp of the hind part of its thorax. (Fitch.) 

The tracks formed by this insect are so different from those of the 
other species that they are recognized at a glance. They occnt nnder 

" A number of othut Scolytids which probably infest the pine are dewribed by Le- 
conte in his work on the Bhynchophora of America north of Mexico, where all the 
species are characterized, and to which the reader is referred. 
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the bark of old trees of tUe vliite piae, and bare some reBemblaace to 

the Qagers of a hand spread apart, or to the tra«k of a bird. From .a 

common coDter they ruu off in opposite directions up and down the tree, 

lengthwise of the grain, moderately diverging or 

nearly parallel with each other, appearing, when 

ihe bark is stripped off, like linear grooves in the 

outer surface of the wood and inner snrfaceof the 

bark. Tbey are about 0.10 wide and 1.50 to 2.00 | 

loDg, all thosebelonging to the same cluster being 

of nearly equal length. Along the sides of these 

grcMjves several short sinuous excavations or 

notches appear, in which the eggs have been no, 7a.-Pine b^k-bdrerMd 

liliiced, where they would remain undisturbed by puiw-Frgm Packwd. 

tlie beetle as it crawled backwards and forth through the gallery. The 

ai'conipanying figure* is a representation of one of the clusters of these 

tracks, copied from the surface of the wood. In this instance, the com- 

rueucement of some of the galleries, and the principal part of the lower 

one on the right hand, had been excavated wholly in the bark, and thus 

ma lie no mark upon the wood. 

M. Perrishas ascertained that with the European Tomiciu larieis, which 
ficavates seveiul galleries from a common center like the insect now 
before us, a male beetle is found in each of the galleries, whilst only one 
female is associated with them, she being stationed sometimes alone, in 
the center, and at other times in one of the galleries in company with 
the male. And from bis observations it appears that these galleries are 
eicavated by the males, each of them being the work of one iudividual, 
whilst the female supplies the whole of them with eggs. 

As there are no lateral galleries branching off fh>m these main ones, 
1 infer that the young of this insect move and feed along the sides of 
the galleries in which they are born, and that thus these galleries be- 
come widened and broad as we find them, their width being much 
greater than those of the other species, although tkb insect is bnt the 
Usual size. (Fitch.) 

We have little to add to the foregoing account as to the habits of this 
biirk-borer. It is common in the pine woods of Maine, making burrows 
Diider the bark, not always so regular as Fitch figures. 

This timber-beetle is common in the timber region of the Kocky 
MountAins of Colorado, boring irregularly into the inner bark of Abiet 
K^zietii. The burrows are like those made by the same'insect in the 
^hite pines from Maiue to Korth Carolina. On the Atlantic coast the 
more regular burrows radiate &om a common center. Those observed 
ou Gray's Peak were 0.08 inch iu diameter. 

In the pupa the body ends in two long, pointed, hornlike appendages 

vising from each side beneath. The ends of the hind tarsi extend to 

the terminal third of the wings. The antennic are clavate, not extend- 

•Not here reiiroduced. 
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ing beyond the coxa> of the first legs. It is larger, more bulky than the 
adult. Length, 0.22 inch. 

The beetle (Fig. 76) is cylindrical, with the head and prothorax together 
three- fourths as long as the rest of the body ; end of the abdomen sud- 
denly truncated, slanting, forming a scoop, the declivity smooth, con- 
cave, and bounded by high walls, which are four-toothed on each side, 
the third from the top the largest. On each wing-cover are eight line* 
of flue, raised tubercles ; prothorax with concentric rows of fine tuber- 
cles, but smooth on the posterior third. Seen from beneath, the wing- 
covers project well beyond the end of the abdomen. Color, pale tan- 
brown, a little paler on the thorax than on the wing-covers. Body 
covered with stiff, dense hairs. Length, 0.20 inch. 

34. The little barkbektlk. 

Pityophthorus puberulus Leconte.* 

TJiider the bark of small sapling pines, mining exceedingly fine slender wavy bur- 
rows Fanning in every direction; a cylindrical chestnut-brown bark-beetle much 
smaller than any of our other species, measuring only 0.08 in length, its surface shin- 
ing and pierced with small deep punctures which on the wiug-covers are placed in 
close rows, the thorax but half as long as the wing- covers and rough anteriorly from 
dense minute elevated points, the middle of the outer edge of the wing-covers show- 
ing a slight concavity, the declivity at their tips with a moderate excavation formed 
by a smooth longitudinal groove upon each side of the suture, the suture itself being 
elevated and having on each side of it an impressed line in which are minute punct- 
ures, the outer margin of the declivity with numerous fine bristles, but without any 
projecting teeth, and the tips of the wing-covers drawn out into a very small acut*^ 
point. 

This beetle very closely resembles the T. ramulorum of Perris, which 
mines the small twigs of European pines, but it is evidently a distinct 
species. It was described by Dr. Harris in the Transactions of the Nat- 
ural History Society of Hartford, Conn., vol. i, p. 82, from a specimen 
imperfectly displayed, which he met with in the collection of Mr. Hal- 
sey, but he had no knowledge of its habits. And this I believe is the 
only notice of this insect which has hitherto appeared. Its minute size 
has probably caused it to be overlooked by collectors, although it is so 
common that the bark of dead young pines which are two inches in 
diameter or less can seldom be broken away without coming upon its 
tracks, with some of the dead insects in them. Its tracks are readily 
distinguished from those of other species by their extreme slenderness, 
and being packed with fine white sawdust they resemble a tangled mass 
of small threads lying upon the surface of the wood. On coming to 
inspect them particularly, small irregular caNaties will be noticed, one of 
which is represented by a knot-like appearance. This cavity is appropri- 
ately termed the nuptial chamber by French and German writers. From it 

* Leconte states ^hat this is not the Tomicus pusillus of Harris, as Fitch supposed, 
** but is quite different, and is closely allied to T. ramulorum Perris, which is consid- 
ered by Eichhoff as the same with typogrnphus Ratzburg." Leconte adds in a letter 
that this is most probably P. puberulua 
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there are usually four galleries leading oflf in opposite directions and 
nmning obliquely to the grain of the wood, but curving, commonly, till 
they obtain a longitudinal direction. And from these numerous smaller 
and irregular wavy galleries branch off, at right angles or nearly so, and 
overspread the whole surface with a seeminglj'^ confused multitude of 
little furrows. The bark being quite thin in the young trees to which 
these beetles resort, their galleries are excavated mostly in the wood, 
the surface of which is deeply grooved whilst only a sliallow impression 
is made on the inner surface of the bark. But at the end of each of 
the lateral galleries, a deep cavity will be noticed, sunk in the bark, in 
which cavities the insects repose during their pupa state. 

The accompanying figure of the tracks of these beetles handsomely 
illustrates some of the facts which have already been stated above un- 
der the Wood-engraver bark-beetle, and it may interest the reader to no- 
tice some of the habits of these insects as shown by this figure.* In its 
upper half two leading galleries are seen running parallel with each other 
and so near together that no adequate space exists' between them for 
any young larvse to form their burrows there without encroaching upon 
each other or crossing the tracks already made. The parent beetles ap- 
pear to have been aware of this, and accordingly so disposed of their 
eggs that all their young with but two or three exceptions mined out- 
wards, traveling away from each other. Again, on the outer side of the 
left gallery two notches are observed, in which no eggs appear to have 
been placed, the parent beetle probably perceiving, what the figure in- 
dicates, that there was not suitable room to the left of these notches to 
dnly accommodate all of the other larvae that would traverse that spot^ 
Furthermore, it will be noticed that of the burrows leading off to the 
right, above the large knot or nuptial chamber, the worm which exca- 
vated the fourth one, soon after commencing his journey perceived that 
the course he was pursuing would run his track into that of the third 
one. He hereupon abruptly alters his course, bearing directly away from 
the track of this neighbor until he has attained a suitable distance 
therefrom, and he then travels forward again, keeping at this exact dis- 
tance from his neighbor's path. But this soon brings him into prox- 
imity with another neighbor upon the other side ; and he now becomes 
aware of the fact that he is between two paths that are approaching 
each other, and that will consequently come so near together forward of 
him that he cannot proceed onward without running into one or the 
other of them. In this dilemma, to encroach the least that is possible 
upon his neighbors, he makes an abrupt turn so as to go square across 
one o^ these tracks. But this only serves to bring him into similar 
proximity with another track, and after this comes another and another; 
and now he reaches a fifth one, running in a different direction, requir-. 
ing another alteration of his course to cross it at right angles. But we 
need not follow this subject further. Others also of these galleries, 

* Not reproduced. 
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when carefully inspected, will be found scarcely less curiouH. How won- 
derful ia uatnre, that thus presents an interesting subject for our study 
ia each particular track an inch or two in length which a family of little 
worms make as they eat their way along in the bark of a tree, the 
pareochyma of a lea^ or elsewhere! How marvelous, that in such 
miaute and seemingly unimportant and insigiufl.cant operations, we in- 
Taciably meet with so much to admire! {Fitch.) 

35. The lkast wiiitb-mnb bask-borbr. 

Pityophlhoriu pahervtui Ijecontc. 

Very abuDdant ander the bark of the white piae, a very small timber-beetle with 
lurift narrow socoudary galleries branchiog off fi-om the maiu one. 

Tills may i)0ssibly be the insect which Dr. Fitch has regarded as the 
Tomifiis pusiUus of Harris. We have found the mines in abundance 
under the bark of the whit« 
pine at Providence, B. I., some- 
times four or five occurring in 
the space of six or seven sqaare 
inches. They varj- a good deal 
in irregularity, and we will 
select the one here figured for 
< description as being one of the 
more regular mines. The main 
, gallery is slightlysiuuouH, from 
1^ to 2 inches long, originally 
notched alternately on thesides, 
the notches where the eggs are 
laid being the starting point 
for the secondary galleries 
where the larvae have hatched 
and lived. About fifteen sec- 
ondary galleriits arise from each 
side of the primary mine, the 
E. i.-pHci»rd del. longest boing about two-thirds 

as long as the primary gallery ; all end in a slight enlargement in which 
the larva transforms, or connect with the hole through the bark for the 
exit of the insect. (The figore, a» engraved, makes the main gallery and 
branches somewhat wider than in nature, and wider than in my original 
drawing.) The width of the main gallery is 1J""°; of the secondary 
gallery, I""", In some cases two maiu galleries cross each other, while 
in another case two unite to make a figure 8, but in such a case the 
secondary gallerite do not cross the main ones, and in examples where 
two maiu galleries run parallel and somewhat near eaoh other,' they 
do not send secondary galleries into the narrow interspaces between the 
two main galleries. 
On submitting specimens of the beetle to Dr. Iicconte for identified- 
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tion, he writes ns that it is a species of Pityophthiyrus^ not described. Dr^ 

Leconte adds : " Blanchard writes that Hypophlcens tenuu depredates on 

* 
this species.^ (Leconte afterwards identifies it as probably P.piiberulm,) 

36. Xyleborus impressus Eichhoff. 

Leconte states that this species occurs in Georgia under pine bark. 

37. Pine timber-beetle. 

Pitjfoplitharua materiariua Fitch. 

Order Coleoptera; family ScoLYTiDiE. 

In the interior of the sap wood, mining Hlender straight cylindrical burrows in a 
transverse direction, parallel with the outer surface, from which very short straight 
lateral galleries branch off at right angles above and below ; a rather slender cylin- 
drical black shining bark-beetle, 0.15 long, with pale dnll yellow legs and antennie, 
the fore part of its thorax and of its wing-covers tinged with reddish yellow ; the 
thorax equaling two-thirds the length of the wing-covers with a smalt elevated 
tubercle in the middle, forward of which it is rough from minute elevated points; the 
wing-coTers with rows of minute punctures, their tips rounded, the upper part of the 
declivity with a shallow longitudinal depression or groove along the suture, forming 
ft slight notch. 

The insects belonging to the genus Tomicus and kindred genera of the 
same family by their habits divide themselves into two distinct groups. 
The larger {lortion of ihem reside in or immediately beneath the bark 
of different trees, and are currently termed bark -beetles. But this 
designation is inappropriate for another portion of them which dwell in 
the interior of the wood, and there excavate their galleries. The name 
timber-beetles appears to be the most appro])riate for these. Another 
point in which, from the observations of M. Perris, these two groups 
appear to differ in a remarkable manner, is the relative numbers of the 
two sexes. With the bark-beetles there are commonly several males in 
company with but one female, and the former appear to perform the 
chief part of the labor in the excavation of their galleries. With the 
timber-beetles, on the other hand, the females are much the most numer- 
ous, and probably mine their galleries without any assistance from the 
other sex. M. Perris states of one of the species that upwards of fifty 
females were met with in the burrows they had excavated without a 
single male being found there. 

It is the habit of these timber-beetles to penetrate the tree iu a straight 
line, passing- inwards through the bark and into the sap wood to a depth 
of from half an inch to two inches, and then abruptly turning they 
extend their burrow in another straight line parallel with the outer sur- 
face and at right angles with the fibers of the wood, fir a length of two 
to six incbes. The only instance in which the burrow of the species now 
ander consideration has come under my notice was recently in a billet 
of stove wood, which unfortunately did not contain the extreme end of 
the gallery. The annexed cut* is an exact representation of this bur- 

*Not reproduced. 
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r.)\v, in whicli a live and a dead beetle were found, both of them females, 
and the only specimens of this si)ecies which have come under my 
observation. The transverse burrow was excavated in the sap wood at the 
depth of half an inch from its outer surfiice. ITear its middle it was crossed 
by another perforation extending from the outside directly towards the 
heart of the tree, which is indicated by a black dot in the figure; and 
at this point the burrow curved slightly outwards towards the exterior 
surfa(*e, as represented in the section above the principal figure in the 
<3ut; and at its end on the left, where it passed out of the billet of wood, 
it commenced curving inwards towards the heart of the tree. Twelve 
lateral burrows of the same diameter as the transverse one extended 
upwards and two downwards, as shown in the figure, all of the same 
length, each one having been excavated probably by a single larvae. 
The gallery of our insect thus differs widely from that of the European 
species (T. eurygmter Erichson) which mines in the interior of the pine, 
which has no lateral burrows branching off from it. 

The presence of these timber-beetles in the wooi can be distinguished 
from those which mine under the bark by the little piles of sawdust 
wliich they throw out at the mouth of their burrows, this dust being so 
much more white and clean, and not composed in part of the brown or 
rust-colored particles of gnawed bark which are intermixed with the 
dust produced by the bark-beetles. (Fitch.) 

The beetle. — In addition to the short description of this beetle which 
is given above, it may be observed that the head is finely punctured, 
the punctures on the face giving out small pale yellowish hairs, while 
those on the vertex or crown are destitute of hairs, and there is a 
slight transverse elevation of the surface between the face and the 
vertex, from which an elevated smooth line extends backwards along 
the middle of the vertex. Thorax, when viewed from above, with its 
base transverse and rectilinear, its basal angles rectangular, its opposite 
^ides parallel for a distance equaling the length of the base, and from 
thence rounded in a semicircle at its anterior end ; its surface anteriorly 
with minute asperities, which, viewed vertically, appear like fine trans- 
verse wrinkles; its basal half with very minute punctures, and in its 
center a small transverse tubercle. Wing-covers with fine shallow punct- 
ures in rows ; the upper part of the apical declivity moderately de- 
pressed in the middle, producing a slight concavity in its outline when 
viewed from above anteriorly, the suture not elevated in this depression, 
but showing a slightly impressed line along each side; the hind end 
bearded with hairs similar to those upon the front. Under side black, 
the legs and antennaB pale dull yellow. (Fitch.) 

We have found this beetle in the pine woods of Maine 5 it was kindly 
identified for us by Dr. Leconte. It bores deep into the sap wood of Pintu 
strohuH in long nearly straight burrows; the beetles may be found in them 
in March, their heads pointing towards the center of the tree. 

This species, or one very similar tait, has been found hy Mr. Hunting- 
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ton, of Kelly's Island, Ohio, to bore iato empty wiae casks aud spoil 
them for use. (Guide to Study of Insects, p. 493.) 

38. The spuick timber beetle. 

Xyloterus MrUtatus Mauuheim. 

TiiU inaect, though common under the bark of the- white pine in Maine, is espe- 
cially destructive to the spruce aud fir, and for a further accouut the reader is referred 

to spruce insects. 

39. The pine-bakk carver. 

Xyhhorus cceUttus Zimmermann. 

Occurring in all stages of growth in July aud August under white pine and spruce 
bark in Maine, sometimes in immense numbers, suthcient to kill the tree, a rather 
stout bark-borer, the declivity of the elytra with two prominent tubercles aud some 
smaller marginal ones, with rows of punctures. 

Bark borers of this genus are said by Leconte to have the body stout, 
cyhndrical, with the sl^pe of the elytra oblique, scarcely flattened ; the 
tuuicle of the antenna* with four distinct jdints, and the sensitive sur- 
face of the antenna) concentrically annulated. In the present species 
along the slope of the elytra are two prominent tubercles aud some 
smaller marginal ones, the elytra are strongly' punctui^ed in rows, the 
interspaces with rows of distant punctures, while the tibiae are strongly 
serrate. 

From eight hundred to a thousand specimens of this bark borer, with 
hundreds of larvae and many pupae, were found in July and August at 
Brunswick, Maine, under the barkof a white pine stump about 22 inches 
in diameter, the tree having been cut down the preceding Noveml>er. 
The bark was honeycombed with its holes, the pupae resting in cells in 
the bark. The mines usually run obliquely through the thick bark, not 
sinking into the sapwood, so that no regular mine was formed, and it is 
difficult to give a good description of it. The diameter of the track and 
of the hole for the exit of the beetle is slightly larger than that of Xylo- 
terns Hvittatm. It is often two-striped, but this is due to the fact that 
it begins to turn dark after transforming in the middle of the elytra. 
It also occurred in abundance under the bark of the spruce, in the same 
place, associated with X hivittatus, and also with the common unde- 
scribed species of Dolurgm to be noticed under spruce insects. 

40. Dryoccctcs septenirionis (Mann). 

Occurring under the bark of the pine in Alaska, Cauada, and Virginia, a bark-borer 
closely allied to XyieboruSf with the pro thorax strongly punctured, not roughened iu 
front J length 4.4"'" (0.17 inch).— Leconte. 

41. The boring iiylurgus. 

Hylurgus terebrans (Olivier). 

Order Colkoptera; family Scolytid.*:. 

Perforating larger holes in the bark than any of the preceding bark beetles, and 
mining curved galleries in every direction in the inner layers of the bark, and slightly 
grooving the outer surface of the wood ; a cylindrical light chestnut-red or yellowish 
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fox-colored beetle 0.23 to 0.33 long, bluntly rounded at each end, thinly clothed with 
yellowish hafrs, its thorax narrowed anteriorly and with coarsish shallow punctures, 
and a slightly raised line along the middle, at least on the poarterior half, a faint black- 
ish line along the middle of the upper part of the head, and its wmg-covers rough, 
with rather shallow furrows, in which are coarse indistinct punctures. Appearing 
abroad early in May, numerous in pine forests and in lumber and mill yards. Its larvm 
common under the thick bark of pine logs and stumps; a yellowish white footless 
grub thinly clothed with yellowish hairs, and divided into thirteen segments, its head 
polished and horny, of a tawny yellow color, with the mouth black, and the neck 
liaying on each side, above, a large polished spot tinged with tawny yellow. (Har- 
ris's Treatise, page 75.) 

With this account taken from Harris, oar own observations agtee. 
The cells are smaller than those of Pissodes strohL We have found the 
larvae and immature beetles in abundance in Brunswick, Maine, in the 
middle of March. The burrows are very irregular, winding about un- 
der the bark, while the very irregular cells are from half an inch to an 
inch long, and nearly a quarter of an inch widB, and surrounded with 
the white woody chips made by the larva before pupating. 

Leconte states that in this species the prothorax is very densely and 
coarsely punctured; the hairs of the elytra not being very long. It 
has been collected in Canada, Georgia, Oregon, and California, as well 
as the pine woods of New England and Northern New York. "The speci- 
mens from the Pacific slope are larger, and the punctures of the pro- 
thorax are rather smaller and more dense, but these differences do not 
seem to me worthy of specific distinction. Some specimens from New 
Hampshire and Canada have the prothorax more sparsely punctured, 
almost as in the next species (D. 8imilis\ from which they are only dis- 
tinguished by the shorter hairs of the elytra. Length o.li""" to 8"*°^ 
(.2 to 3.2 inch). 

4*2. The stoi't pine-borkr. 

Dendroctonus rufipennis Kirby. 

Boring irregular galleries under the bark of the pitch pine, soiui-what like tliost* of 
Tomicus piniy but much less regular and twice as wide and deep, a reddish brown 
bark-borer. 

This beetle, abundant in the New England States, is not uncommon 
in Colorado. I met with it at Blackh^wk and at Manitou. 
It probably bores in the pines and spruces of the Rocky 
Mountains. It is short and stout, reddish brown, the liead 
and prothorax smooth and shining, though ftuelj^ punctured, 
while the wing-covers are coarsely punctured and dull-col- 
Fi«. 78.-D n ■ orcd, bciug a little darker than the rest of the body. Length 

droctonus t\ oe :— i 
rufipennis.— ^.»j5 mcll. 

From Pack- Lecoutc statcs that he has received specimens from Alaska, 
Canada, and Anticosti. It is a common northern species. It is only to 
be distinguished from D. similiSj says Leconte, by the declivity of the 
elytra being smoother and more shining, and almost without asperities; 
andby a slight difference in the punctures of the prothorax, which are of 
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unequal size. The dorsal line of the pi*othorax is sometimes narrow 
and elevated, sometimes obsolete. Length 6"°* (.24 inch). The dis- 
tinctive characters given by Lecoiite are these: prothorax punctured, 
with smaller punctures intermixed ; hairs of elytra long. We have fouud 
it at Providence, R. I., in its burrows under the bark of the white pine. 
Allied to these two species of Deudroctonus, and undoubtedly infest- 
ing coniferous trees, are the following: 

Dendrocfonua similis lieconiej Colorado. *' A smaller and somewhat more elongate 
form occars in Canada, Texas, and Colorado, but I do not think it capable of beiog 
separated as a distinct species." 

Dendrocionus punctatas Leo. New York. 

Dendroctonus simplex Lee. Canada. 

Deudroctonus brevicornU Lee. Middle California. 

Dtndroctonua frontaliH Zimmerman. Lake Superior to Georgia. 

43. The Pine hylastes. 

Hylurgopapinifex Fitch. 

Order Colkoptera; family Scolytid.e. 

A beetle which closely resembles the preceding, and is frequently met with in com- 
pany with it upon pine lumber in mill yards early in May, requires to be noticed in 
this place. I am unable to find any description of this species, although it is so com- 
mon it can scarcely have been overlooked by authors till this time. It is the Hylastes 
pini/eXf or the pine-destroyiug Hylastes of my cabinet. Its habits are doubtless very 
Qmilar to those of the boring Hylnrgus, but the beetle is always slightly smaller 
measuring 0.20 in length, and is darker colored, being deep chestnut red or sometimes 
black, tinged with chestnut. It moreover is destitute of the hairiness of that species, 
having only a thin fine short beard on the hind part of its wing-covers. Its thorax 
and wing-covers have the same scnlptnre with that. Its head shows no Ihie along the 
middle, except upon the upper lip, where is a slender short elevated one, which ends 
before it reaches a slight transverse depression which crosses the lower part of the 
face. Its body beneath is black, the legs dark chestnut, with the thighs commonly 
black. It moreover differs generically from the preceding in having seven, instead 
of bat four, small joints in its antennte, between the long club-shaped basal joint an'd 
the knob at the tip, which knob is shaped like an egg, and is divided by transverse lines 
into four short Joints. Its shanks also have only fine denticulations along their outer 
edge near the tip, in place of the coai^e saw-like teeth, which are seen in the forego- 
ing insect. It thus pertains to the genus Hylastes of Erichson. (Fitch.) 

I have found several beetles of this species (identided by Dr. Horn) 
under the bark of a white pine stump, at Brunswick, Me., August 
15-20, 1881. The tree was felled in November, 1880. Ttfe beetles had 
evidently recently transformed from the pupa state, as they were with 
oae exception pale red, the color of the fully mature beetle being black- 
brown. 

44. The coal-black hylastes. 

Hylastes porculus £r. (carhonarius Fitch). 

A beetle so closely like the preceding that it merits to be noticed in connection 
therewith is the Hylastes carhonarius of my cabinet. It is 0.20 long, of a pure black 
color, except its feet and antennie, which are chestnut red. Its face shows no trans- 
verse depression inferiorly. but has an elevated line along the middle, reaching a third 
12 BIL 
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of its length. The smooth line along the middle of the thorax is less distinct than 
in the foregoing species, being slighti}' if at all elevated, and the punctures of this 
part are more coarse. Its wing-covers are not bearded posteriorly, and its general 
form is plainly more narrow and slender than that of the Pine Hylastes. The only 
specimen I have seen was captured the middle of July in the yard in front of iiiy 
dwelling. ( IHtch. ) 

45. The pales weevil. 

HyloMus pales Herbst. 

» 

Order Coleoptera; family Curculionid-*. 

. A large dark-chestnut colored or black weevil, 0.30 to 0.40 long, sprinkled over 
more or less with dots, whereof one on the middle of the outer side of the wing-covers 
IB more bright, these dots being formed by fine short yellowi.sh gray-hairs. Quite com- 
mon in May and Jnne among pine trees, and in mill yards, and on piles of pine lumber ; 
with its long cylindrical snout perforating the bark and crowding an egg into the 
hole, the larva from which, similar in its appearance to that of the white-pine weevil, 
burrows beneath the bark, loosening it from the w^ood. (Harris's Treatise, p. 61.) 

This is a very coinraon pine insect, which ranges from Maine and 
Lake Superior to Floriila. Leconte states that the head is very densely, 
though not coarsely, punctured, and is nearly opaque; the i)rothorax is 
coarsely and rugosely punctured. The pubescence of the clypeal spots 
is sometimes yellow, sometimes gray. Length 6.8™°* to 10.2"""; .27-.4 
inch. There are several closely-allied species which probably will be 
found to depredate on the pine. 

Our own observations on this borer were made many years ago at 
Brunswick, Maine. The burrows run under the bark of the trunk of tlie 
white pine; they extend irregularly over the inner surface of the bark, 
sinking down into the sap wood, wherein the autumn the larva makes a 
cell nearly a quarter of an inch deep, arched over at the top with a thick 
roof of "sawdust" or chips it had bitten otf from the wood; over a sur- 
face of four square inches were eight or ten cells. Each cell in the 
middle of March contains a yellowish-white footless grub, half au iui-.h 
long. Two weeks later we found two pupae and two perfect beetles, 
one apparently having just thrown off its pupa skin. 

The history of the 'j^ales weevil seems, then, to be somewhat as follows: 
In May and June the beetle bores its way out from the cell, partially 
creeping out of the old larval burrow; flies about on sunny, warm days 
in April and May, then lays its eggs either on the sides of the opening 
of its old buri*ow, or in the crevices of the bark. Early in summer the 
young worm hatches, and burrows under the bark throughout the sum- 
mer, until it matures in the autumn, and makes the cell deep in the sap 
wood, where it hybernates, and about the first of April changes to a 
pupa. 

The cycle of its life is completed when the beetles fly forth early in 
May, and seek their mates, preparatory to laying the eggs from which a 
third generation are born. We have found the weevils flying about in 
Providence, B. L, during the middle of May. 
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46. TitK TWO-FORKED aOUTHBBS TIM BE B- BEETLE, 

, Curphoborat hifuTcut Eichhoff. 

Inhabiting the nonthem pine i mine coDsiatinp: of a long, sinoonB, narrow, prJaisi? 
gallery, froru trLiuh rather short Becoudacy galleriea ruu unt at nearly right ODglea ; 
the beetle being minute. 

Lecoote atates tUe species of this genus are ii^xt allied to Dendrocto- 
nas, but are iniuut« iu size aud with long bodies. The elj-tra are striate 
with large approximate puiictnres. The fu- 
nicle of the auteniiie is 5-jointed; first joiut 
large and rounded, tbe others closely auited, 
forniing a short, conical mass, as in Phlceosi- 
nns; cbib large, slightly pubescent, moder- 
ately compressed ; rounded, obtuse at tip, and 
ilivided by two straight sutures; the first Joint 
of tbe club is more shiuing tlian the otbers. 
There are three species of the genus, C. simplex 
inhabiting the Mohave Deaert, California. C. 
b{furcu8 differs from C. bicristatua iu having 
tLe first and thinl interspaces of the elytra 
all Diotierately elevated, the second not much 
narrowed ou the declivity or inclined end of 
tbe elytra. The punctures of the elytral strife 
are also larger. Leconte seems to suggest thut 
the two eastern species may eventually be 
united. Length, l-fl"" (.00 iuch). 

The mine of this beetle I found under the 
bark of the sonthern pine at ^[ontgomery, 
Ala.; tbe beetles taken thereform having 
been submitted to Dr. Horn for identifica- 
tion. The figure well represents an average 

^, " . ' , ^ Fig. ™.-MinuofCaiphoboni»blfiiT. 

mme. The primary gallery is nearly four ous : nmtumi Bisie.-^ukBrd. d^L 
inches long, very narrow, somewhat sinuous, ending at one end in a 
broad cell from which three'or four secondary galleries pass off. About 
twenty secondary galleries pass off on each side at right angles to the 
main gallery, but not all in the same plane, as the figure shows; they 
are rather short, less than an inch in length, and sometimes end in a 
broad, irregular cell; the round dark sjmts in the figure indicate the 
holes in the bark for the exit of the insect. It api)ears to be a common 
pest in the Gulf States. 

47. The two-crested boctrern timber brktlb. 

CarphtAonii hierUlalut Cbapins. 
In Georgia occurring onder pine bark, according to Leconte. Length, 
1.8— (.07 inch). 
The five following Scolytids also occur on the pine. The notes are 
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taken from Leconte's essay on the Rhj'nchophora, or weevils of the 
United States. 

48. Hy pomolyx pinicoUi heconie. 

This species was originally described by Ooapt'^r (Trans Lit. and His- 
torical Society of Quebec, 1861), under the name of Hylohim pinieola. 
The body is elongate, ovate, broader behind, the eyes small, elytra oval, 
convex ; the beak is as long sis the prothorax, rather stoat, slightly 
curved; the prothorax is rather small, snbserrate on the* sides, very 
coarsely punctured, thinly clothed with coarse hair, carinat^ in front; 
the elytra are densely punctured, mottled with small spots of yellow 
hair ; striae composed of large elongate deep punctures. Length, 13.5"° 
(.5-.3 inch). 

49. Hilipits aquamosus Leconte. 

The genua Hilipits, says Leconte, largely developed in tropical Amer- 
ica, is represented by a single rare species found in Georgia and Florida, 
where it occurs under pine bark. It differs from Hylobius in the body 
being ornamented with small scales instead of spots of fine pubeseeiu-e. 
It is a beautiful black insect, with a broad white lateral vitta on the pro- 
thorax, and a very irregular one on the elytra, with many scattered 
small spots, densely clotued with depressed, very small, round, cbalky 
white scales. Punctures of elytra very large, distant; interspattns 
smooth, shining, except where covered with scales. Length, 14.4:™°* (.17 
inch). 

50. Crypturgns atomus Leconte. 

Canada, Massachusetts, New York ; under bark of dead pine branches. 
Length, 1~™ (.04 inch). 

This species, thou.2:h common in white pine bark, is especially de- 
structive to the spruce, and is more fully described under the head of 
spruce insects. It occurred in abundance at Brunswick, Me., in all 
stages of development, from the fully grown larvae to the beetle under 
the bark of white pine stumps (the trees having been felled the pre- 
vious November), from the middle of July until the 1st of September, 
and probably still later. 

51. Emohius tenuicornia Leconte. 
Order Coleoptera ; family PxiNiDiE. 

According to Leconte this beetle has been detected in the boughs of 
Finns rigidu in Massachusetts by Mr. Blanchard. (Trans. Amer. Eut. 
Soc, viii, xxiii, 1880.) 

52. The pixe iCGERiAN. 

JEgerxa pini Kellicott. 

Order Lepidoptkra ; family ^orriad.£. 

Boring in autumn under the bark and into the superficial layers of wood, usually 
just below a branch, a white smooth caterpillar an inch long, transforming to cbrysji- 
lids late in May, the moth appearing from the middle to the end of June. (Kellicott. ) 
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Mr. Kellicott gives the following account of this insect : 

*' When studying the larval habits of Pinipestis zimmermani in 1878-'79, 
I met with the larv^a and pupa skins of two moths evidently diflfereut 
from the pine pest, yet having quite similar larval habits. During the 
past summer I succeeded in getting the moth of one of them; it is an 
.Egerian, as I think, undescribed, but I would not venture upon describ- 
ing it had I only the imago; but as I am able to give mainly its history, 
and having done so much tramping and climbing for it^ sake, that I 
have come to feel a proprietary right, I undertake to name and describe 
it as new. As its proposed name implies, the larva inhabits the pine, 
boring under the bark and into the superficial layers of the wood. From 
the wounds thus made pitch exudes, which, through the action of the 
larva and the warmth of the sun^ forms hemispherical masses over its 
burrows; in these masses the pupa cells are finally prepared and the in- 
active stage passed. The larva occurs more frequently tlian elsewhere 
just below a branch ; sometimes about the border of a wound made by the 
axe, or where a limb has been wrenched off by the wind ; rarely in the 
axil of the branch. It appears to attack larger trees than the Zimmer- 
man's pine pest, 'and more frequently occurs at considerable altitude. 
I have taken them thirty to forty feet from the ground. While they 
sometimes, perhaps as a rule, take advantage of the broken cortex, I 
have found them where it appeared that they had worked through the 
same into the soft layer. 

''I have found the larva in the following localities: Hastings Center, 
N. Y.; Portage, N". Y., Buffalo, N. Y. (?); Point Abino, Ontario. At 
the first-named place they were found in several instances numerous 
emiugh to seriously injure trees of moderate growth. I have taken the 
larvje in autumn from 0.25 to 0.75 of an inch in length; they finally 
attain a length of 1 to 1.1 inch ;* diameter quite uniform, 0.18 of an inch. 
Color white; head light brown, flattened ; first thoracic ring slightly 
clouded with brown, smooth; no trace of an anal shield; true legs 
scarcely colored, pro legs prominent, crowned with two rows of about 
eight hooks each. The brown hairs arise from papillae, the base of each 
hair being surrounded by a brown annulation. The spiracles are but 
slightly elliptical, last pair large, placed sub-dorsally. 

" Before transforming they prepare a cell in Uie extruded pitch min- 
gled with their debris; this they line with silk, but spin no other co- 
coon. While in their burrows they move through the soft pitch with 
impunity, but if removed from the same they soon die from the encum- 
brance of the hardening pitch adhering to them. 

I have found the pupa the last of May ; the moth appears from the 
middle to the end of June. It may be that others come in July and 
August, for I have found larv® apparently full grown in July. On the 
loth of July I brought to my rooms, devoted to the rearing of insects, 
some blocks of wood containing such apparently mature larvie, expect- 
ing them to complete their transformations in a few weeks at most; 
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they are still in tlieir pitch cells unchanged (Nov.). Is it a case of 
retarded development, due to the drying of the bark dlnd wood f 

The pupa has a length of 0.73 of an inch. Color light brown with 
the extremities dark. Over the dorsal portion of the abdominal riugs 
are the usual rows of teeth ; those on the anterior margins scarcely ex- 
tend below the spiracles. The clypeus is without a points proces8j 
the medio-dorsal ridge of the thorax is unusually prominent. 

When about to transform it bores through the pitch wall and escapes, 
leaving the pupa skin protruding. 

The moth (female) expands 1.2 inch. Fore wings opaque; hind wings 
transparent. Color blue-black, as follojj^s : fore wings, the clothed por- 
tions of hind wings, head, palpi, thorax, upper part of abdomen, aiiten- 
nae, and legs. The neck fringe and the sides of the collar are orange, 
also the ventral side of the abdomen and the tail fringes. The anten- 
nae are long, slightly enlarged toward the end; there is a decided orange 
line on the under side of the antennae for one-third their length : the 
tarsi are smoky. The male not seen. (Canadian Entomologist, xiii, p. 

5-7, 1881.) 

53, The pitch-drop moth. 

Nephopteryx {PinipesUa) Zimmermanni Grote. 

Order Lepidoptera ; family Pyralid/E. 

In June and July wounding the trunk of the red and white pine below the insertion 
of the hranches, the presence of the larva being detected by tliw exuding pitch ; the 
larva livid or blackish green, eating on the inner side of the bark and making fur- 
rows in the wood ; in July spinning a papery cocoon, the moth appearing from 10 to 
14 days afterwards. 

Mr. A. K. Grote has called attention in the Canadian Entomohgut 
(vol. ix, p. 161) to this pest of the red pine (Pinus resinosa) and white 
pine {Pintis strobus). The caterpillar occurs in the months of June and 
July, when the trees affected show by tile exuding pitch that they are 
suffering from the attacks of this insect. The wound occurs on the 
main stem below the insertion of the branch. The worm in July spins 
a whitish, thin, papery cocoon in the mass of exuding pitch- which 
seems to act as a protection to both the larva and the chrysalis. The 
moth appears in ten to fourteen days after the cocoon is spun. 

Mr. Grote adds that the worm usually infests the main stem at the 
insertion of the branches ; and from the fact that the pitch of the treCvS 
protects the caterpillars no wash would injure the insect; hence exter- 
mination with the knife is the only remedy. 

In vol. X of the same journal (p. 20) Mr. 0. D. Zimmerman, the origi- 
nal discoverer of this pest, gives some further account of it. He writes 
that there is scarcely a pine more than four feet high on his grounds 
which is not more or less affected by this borer. ^*I have found it on 
Pinus strobiis, P. rubra or reainosa^ P. auntriacaj P. sylvestriSy P. cemhra^ 
Corfeican, lofty Bothan and Eussian pines. P. sytvestris seems to suffer 
most, as the limbs, and often the main stems, are constantly breaking 
off*. Only a f(»w days ago one of our finest specimens of P. ntrobus (a 
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tree over 30 feet in height and almost perfect in shape) had about 6 feet 
of the top broken off — the effects of this borer. I am in hopes the small 
parasitic flies I found in the larva will soon get the uppei: hand, so as to 
keep them in check." ^ 

Additional observations have also been made by Mr. D. S. Kellicott, 
who states* that the moth is pretty widely spread, as it occurs not only 
in foreign and native pines in and about Buffalo, but that he has ^^fdund 
it quite abundant in small white pines of the forest at Cheektowaga, Erie 
County, New York. At this place I found many plants had been 
dwarfed and ruined by their ravages. It also occurs, to what extent I 
am unable to say, at Hamburg and Clarence Center, in the same county. 
I recently visited a portion of this State, Oswego County, formerly clad 
to some considerable extent with white pine, and there are yet standing 
some virgin forests of this splendid tree. In divers places in that 
county. I found our borer; it is so abundant, in one locality at least, 
that it proves a grave enemy to the young pines of second growth where 
the primitive trees have been removed by the lumbermen. There is 
near Hastings- Center an old slash in which at least one-half of the 
many such small pines have^been injured; indeed, in one neglected 
corner, among scores, scarcely one tree had escaped. In this instance, 
also, many pines were stunted, while some thus weakened had been 
broken off by the wind.^ * • ♦ *' In a clump ofpines, whose trunks 
were from 6 inches to 1 foot in diameter, many of the larger ones had 
been* *boxed,^ t. 6., inclined incisions had been cut by the axe through 
the sap wood in order to catch the pitch exuding from the wound. 
Around the borders of these * boxes' the galleries with both pupa 
skins and living larvae wei'e plentiful. It appears that the larva cannot 
penetrate the outer bark of other than quite tender trees ; nor could I 
fiud evidence of their attacking the branches of larger trees, although 
I had opportunit}"^ to examine such that had been felled during the 
winter just past. Since the larva so readily takes advantage of a 
wound, may it not stand related as a messmate to other borers ? " • ♦ • 
** I have found the moth's gsilleries in both trunk and branch, both 
above and below the whorls (usually below), sometimes completely 
girdling the stem, thus killing the portion above ; in one instance I 
found a gallery passing from one whorl to the one above." 

Larva, — ^When fuUy grown, 16"»™ to 18™™ in length. The head is shining chestnut- 
brown: the mandibles black. The body is livid or blackish green, naked, with a se- 
ries of black dots, each dot giving rise to a single, rather stout bristle. The protho- 
racic shield is blackish. The larva has three pairs of thoracic or true-jointed feety 
and four pairs of abdominal or false feet, besides anal claspers.t (Grote.) 

* Canadian Entomologist, xi, p. 114, 1879. 

tMr. Kellicott found that the larva hybernates, as April 12 he found the caterpillars 
of various sizes from 0.*25 to 0.7 inch in length. ''None of those taken were 'livid or 
blackish green,' but dull white; nor do the hairs arise from a 'series of black dots,' 
but from light-brown ones. I take it to be a case where a naked hybernating larva 
18 Tighter than during the warm summer. Otherwise the caterpillars were as described 
by Mr. Grote." 
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Chrysalis. — Cylindrical, smooth, narrow, blackisli-brown, about 16™™ in length. 
The head is pointed, there being a prononuced clypeal protuberance; the segments 
are unarmed; the anal plate is provided with a row of four spines, and two others, 
more slender, on either side of the mesial line, below the first. (Grote.) 

Moth. — The wings exi)and 30™™. IJlackibh-gray, shaded with reddish on the basal 
and terminal fields of the fore wings. There are patches or lines of raised scaler on 
the basal iield, and on the anterior and darker portion of the median space. The 
medisin lines are prominent, consisting of double black lines inclosing pale bands. The 
inner line at the basal third is perpendicular, VV-^l^^P^^d or dentate. The outer line 
at the apical fourth is once more strongly indeuted below the costa. The black compo- 
nent lines do not seem to be more distinct on one side than on the other of the pale in- 
cluded bands or spaces. The median field is blackish, becoming pale towards the outer 
line; it shows a pale, sometimes whitish cellular spot, surmounted with raised scales. 
The terminal edge of the wing is again pale or ruddy before the terminal black line. 
Wings blackish. The hind wings are pale yellowish white, shaded with fuscous on 
the costal region and more or less terminally before the blackish terminal black line* 
fringe dusky. Beneath, the fore wings are blackish, marked with pale on the costa; 
hind wings as on the upper surface. Body blackish-gray, with often a reddish cast 
on the thorax above and on the vertex. The eyes are^ naked, the labial palpi long, 
ascending, with a moderate terminal joint. Tongue rather long. The gray abdomen 
is ringed with dirty white; the legs are dotted with pale. The species difi^ersfroin 
the European ahUtella by the raised scale tufts on the wings, and Zeller declares it to 
be distinct from any Eurox>ean species. (Grote.) 

54. The pitch-eating weevil. 

• Pachylobius pjoivorua (Germar). 

A black weevil very similar to Hyhhiuspales, but destitute of any spots or dots, and 
having the same habits. This occurs in the southern part of our State, and becomes 
common farther south, but I have never met with it to the north of Albany. (Fitch.) 

Leconte separates as a distinct genus from Hylobius^ H, picivorusj 
which differs greatly from the other allied species of Hylobius by the tibiae 
being much shorter and stouter, and expanding at the tip. It is aban- 
dunt under pine bark, adds Leconte, in the Southern States, less fre- 
quent in the Middle States. 

55. The white-horned urocerus. 
Urocerus albicornis Fabricius. 

Order Hymenoptera ; family UROCERiDiE. 

A larg« black four- winged fly an inch long, having some resemblance to a wasp, 
. but with a stout cylindrical body having the head and abdomen closely joined to the 

thorax, the base of the shanks and of the feet white, and also the antennae except at ' 
/t«hoir end#^ and a spot behind each eye and another on each side of the abdomen, the 
^ wings smoky transparent. The abdomen ends in a point shaped like the head of a 
,. sy<>^r, below which is Ji iitraight awl-like ovipositor, about 0.40 long, with which it 
i b()rQf^into the tree to deposit its eggs, the worm from which forms winding barrows in 
; the V(^«9i.>d, and i« of a thick cylindrical form, divided into thirt(*en nearly equal seg- 
j mpnts/ ^v'^lii^lliig !the heacl, which is small, polished and horny, the last segment beiug 
"ilargest of; all and ending in a eonical horn-like point, and the under side with three 

pairs offV|»*y spaall legs anteriorly^ 
The^ r^npects varf ^considerably in their colors and marks, and the two sexes are 

vcry.(lissipi)i)x. Thestnale, according to Dr. Harris, is black, with a white spot be 

Jiind^c^cU eye/.and a fl»^ejjked xu8>c^lof eJ abdomen. (Harris's Treatise, p. 4^<n^.) 


i* r 
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56. Trk yellow- a anurd ritocKRiis. 

Urocenu abdominalli Harrie. 

A (biir-wingerl lly similar to the foregoing, about 0.90 loQg, of a blDo-black color, 
witL from two to foitr of tile iiiiildle aej^niontH of ita abdntneD bright oritiige yuilow, 
uud alM a broad baud on the ant^iDu^ and the four fonrard \ega except at tlieir bases, 
iu wiugs hyuliue, tinged attbe tigis witli a ttmoky color. There is iioinetiines a yellow 
split liehiiid each eye, aud the hind kiioeH and some or all of the joitits of the hind feet 
Hra mually yellow. My specimeus are mates, nor lias any female answering to this 
Wq found, audi am forced to entertain enspicious U is the trao male of the preced- 
ing species. These insects are not common. (Hards's Treatise, p. 4'^8.) 

67. Tub piNB BLiOHT. 

Cotxua piaicoHicia Fitch. 

Order Hemiftera; family Coccip.*:. 

Eiternally, upon the smooth hark of young trees, patches of white floccnleot down- 
like matter, covoTiug exceeiliiigly minute lice Inviaible in the naked eye. (Trans. N. 
V, Srale Ag. Soo., 1854, p. 871. Compare also an article by Dr. H. Shimer in Trans, 
imer. Eat. Soo., ii, pp. 383-385.) 

APPECTraG THE TWIGS. 


Pia»od.t ttroU Peck. 
Order Colboptkba; family Cunc 

In May, depositing nnmerous eggs in the bark of the topmost shoot of young trees, 
Ihc lark'ie from which mine in the wood and pith, coiusing the shoot to wither and diei 
liPTpliy occasioning a crook or fork in the body of (he tree at this point; aa oliloog 
uvbI and rather narrow weevil abont h quarter of an inch long, of a dntl dark chest- 
Diii-l>rown color, with two dots on the thorax; (he scntol and a short irregular band 
back of the middle of the wiug-coveru milk white, the wiog-uovers also variegated 
with a few patches of tawny yellow. 

TIlia is a common inaect in New York, and apecimena of it may be 
foinul ai-ound and upon pine_tre«s at all tiraea of the year, but it ia in 
the moiitfa of May tbat they are abroad 

tiithegreateat number3,anditiacbiefly i ^^k 

at that time tbat their epgs are de])Os- 1 ^^3 

iled. Young thrifty-growing pinea are [ a«5 

iu favorite reaort, and among tbcsw it ^ 2i»3 

selects those tbat are most vigomuK, /^^y 

and whose topmoat ahoot baa ma«le tbu K&y 

createat advance the preceding year. f,,,. go.-whi(,-pin6 -..-ir^ o.inrv«*.m,„^ 
Hutl baveseen it so unmerons that not ™i«rKw"n™ij thri,>Btiiiie».-i'roB.p«:kara. 
uiily the topmoat aboota of every tree iu the grove, but many of the 
Uwral ones ali?o were invaded and destroyeil by it. 

It is in conaequeni>« of it^ sinooi',b atraigbt growth to such a lofty 
Ijeijjht that the pine has been prized beyond any other timber lor large 
buildinga and bridges, and ia eapt-eially valuable for the masts of ships. 
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So very highly were the American pines esteemed for this last purpose, 
at ail early day, that they were ranked with the precious metals, and a 
large portion of the lands of the State of New York were originally 
granted by the British crown, with an explicit reservation of "All mines 
of Gold and Silver, and also all White and other sorts of Pine trees fit 
for Masts, of the growth of twenty-four inches diameter and upwards 
at twelve inches from the earth, for Masts for the Royal Navy of us, our 
heirs and successors," under the stringent condition that " If they, our 
said grantees or any of them, their or any of their heirs or assigns, or 
any other person or persons by their or any of their privity, consent or 
procurement shall fell, cut down or otherwise destroy any of the Pine 
trees by these presents reserved to us, our heirs and successors, or hereby 
intended so to be, without the Royal Lyoence of us, our heirs or succes- 
sors for so doing first had and obtained, that then, and in any of tbese 
cases, this our present grant, and everything therein contained, sball 
cease and be absolutely void, and the lands and premises hereby granted, 
shall rev^^rt to and vest in us, our heirs and successors, as if this our 
present grant had not been made, anything herein before contained to 
the contrary in any wise notwithstanding." Now the perfect straiglit- 
ness of the pine, which has adapted it so eminently for this important 
use, and has caused it to be thus valued, depends upon the heidtUy 
growth of its leading shoot for a long succe^jsion of years. If this lea<l- 
ing shoot is destroyed the onward growth of the tree is checked uutil 
one of the lateral shoots starts upward and becomes the leading shoot. 
But this causes a crook in the body of the tree at the place where thi3 
lateral shoot originally arose, and thus the main value of ihe tree is 
destro.f ed. And it would appear to be a spirit of purt» malevolence that 
instigates the white-pine weevil to select the leading shoot of this tree 
in wliich to deposit its eggs, when its young can be nourished e(|ually 
well in the lateral shoots, where they would do little injury, or perhaps 
would be a direct benefit to the tree by cutting off tlie ends of the 
branches, and thus promoting the upward growth of the main trunk. 

The weevil deposits her eggs in the bark of the topmost shoot of the 
tree, dropping one in a place at irregular intervals through its whole 
length. The worm which hatches from these eggs eats its way inwards 
and obliquely downwards till it reaches the pith, in which it mines its 
burrow onwards a short distance farther, the whole length of its track 
being only about half an inch. But such a number of young weevils are 
usually placed in the affected shoots that many of them are cramped and 
discommoded for want of room. The worm on approaching the pith 
often finds there is another worm there, occupying the very spot tp 
which he wishes to penetrate. He hereupon, to avoid intrusion upon 
his neighbor, turns downward and completes his burrow in the wood out- 
side of the pith. Those also which enter the pith are often unable to 
extend their galleries so far as is their custom without running into those 
of others. When its onward course is thus arrested the worm feeds 
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upon the walls of its burrow until it obtains the amount of nutriment 
it requires and is grown to its full size. 

The tree that is attacked contiunes its growth upward during the fore 
part of the season as usual, sending out from the summit of the shoot 
that is infested a leading shoot, with a number of lateral branches 
around its base. But the growth of these new succulent twigs is arrested, 
and they begin to wilt and wither about the middle of July, the worms 
haWng by this time become so large and mined and wounded the stalk 
below to such an extent that its juices are exhausted, and it fails to 
transmit any nourishment to these tender green shoots at the summit, 
which consequently dry up and perish. 

If the aifected shoot be now examined, little oval cells about 0.30 
long, placed lengthwise of the stalk, will be discovered all along its 
center, so close in some, places that their ends are in contact, and in 
other i^laces more or less widely separated, with the intervening space 
stuffed with sawdust, whilst here and there in the wood on each side 
of the pith similar cells show themselves. In each of these cavities lies 
a white glossy worm, its body soft, plump, and curved into an arch, 0.30 
long, and not quite a third as broad at its anterior part where it is 
broadest. 

This larva is divided by transverse constrictions into thirteen seg- 
ments, including the head, with the breathing pores forming a row of 
8:iiall round tawny yellow dots along each side. Its head is about half 
the width of the body, round, flattened, polished and horn like, tawny 
yellow, with an impressed line along its middle, a faint whitish line on 
each side parallel with this, and a more distinct transverse arched white 
line anteriorly, and a minute black dot on each side representing 
the eye; the mouth darker colored, with the points of the mandibles 
slightly projecting, these organs being black, triangular, and with 
exceedingly minute sharp teeth along their inner edge. The neck has 
tvFO smooth pale tawny-yellow spots above. It has no feet, but their 
places are supplied by roundish elevations of the skin on the under side 
of the three segments next to the head. The surface shows a few very 
fine short hairs, particularly on the ends. 

These larvsB change to pupae and to perfect insects in their cells, the 
latter coming abroad mostly early in the spring. The short description at 
the commencement of this account will suffice to distinguish this weevil 
from all our other species. It varies in its length from 0.20 to 0.30. Dr. 
Harris thinks they are more than a year in obtaining their growth, but 
I am quite confident the eggs deposited in the spring become mature 
beetles by the following spring or earlier. 

In midsummer, as soon as the shoot in which these insects are nest- 
ling becomes withered and dry, the thin bark covering it is commonly 
seen to be broken and peeled off in spots, or all it^ lower part is torn 
away, and newly perforated holes, larger than the mouths of the burrows 
of this insect, may be observed here and there in the wood. This is 
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the work of small birds, which are very efficient aud ser^ceable in fer- 
reting out and devouring the larvte and pup^e of this weevil. And, in 
addition to these, it has several insect enemies which aid in restraining 
it from becoming excessively numerous. But notwithstanding the great 
inroads which are hereby made upon its ranks, this is quite a common 
insect in every part of our State and country where the pine abounds, 
deforming these valuable tre?s and retarding their growth. The pro- 
prietor of every grove of young pines should therefore make it a rule to 
examine them every year, in August or September, and cut or break 
off the top of every tree that is blighted by these weevils and commit 
it to the flames. With every shoot that is thus treated, from ten to fifty 
or more of these weevils will be destroyed, which otherwise will come 
abroad the following year to dwarf and deform a number of the other 
trees in the same manner. No one, on casting this subject over in his 
mind for a moment or two, will doubt but that a few hours devoted to 
such work, or a whole day, should it be required, will be time well 
spent, and labor that will be amply rewarded. 

To the foregoing account, copied from Fitch's Fourth Report, we will 
only add that we have observed the weevil in all its stages of growth at 
Brunswick, Maine, under the bark of white pine shrubs, the last of 
April, the larvae at this date being more numerous than the pupsB or 
beetles. Our larvae were .32 inch long. The pupa is white, the tip of 
the abdomen being square, with a sharp spine on each side. It is .30 
inch in length. There are often to be seen in the forests of Maine trees, 
from two to four feet in diameter, variously distorted by the attacks in 
early life of this weevil ; one in particular, at Brunswick, we are famil- 
iar with, nearly four feet thick at the base, and which subdivides into 
eight shafts, the central one wanting. 

We have also found thft insect iu abundance in September, on the 
ornamental pine bushes on the grounds of the Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural College, at Amherst, Mass. 

59. The wuite-pine aphis. 

Lachnus strobi Fitcli. 

Order Homoptera; family APHiDiE. 

Colonies of plant-lice on the ends of the branches, puncturing them 
and extracting their juices, the bark of the infested trees having a i>ecu- 
liar black appearance; numbers of ants in company with them, and 
traveling up and down the trunks of the trees which they inhabit. The 
winged individuals 0.20 long to the tips of their wings, black, hairy, and 
sometimes slightly dusted over with a white meal-like powder, with a 
row of white spots along the middle of the abdomen, the thighs dull 
pale-yellow at their bases, and the fore wings hyaline, with black veins, 
of which the forked one is exceedingly fine and slender. The wingless 
individuals far more numerous, 0.12 long, brownish black with a white 
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line aloDg the middle of the thorax and white spots along each side of 
the abdomen, which are sometimes faint or wanting, the antennae pale, 
with their tips black. 

60. The parallel spitixe insect. 

Aphrophora parallella Say. 
Order Hemiptera (Homoptera); family CKRCOPiDiE. 

In June, a spot of white froth, resembling spittle, appearing upon the bark near 
the enda of the branches, hiding within it a small white wingless insect having si^ 
legs, which punctures and sucks the fluids of the bark, and grows to about a quarter 
of an iuch in length by the last of that month, and then becomes a pupa of a similar 
appearance, but varied more or less with dusky or black, and with rudimentary wings 
resembling a vest drawn closely around the middle of its body ; the latter part of July 
changing to its perfect form, with wings fully grown, and then no longer covering 
itself with foam, but continuing to the end of the season, puncturing and drawing 
its nourishment from the bark as before. The perfect insect a flattened oval tree- 
hopper, 0.40 long, with it^ wing-covers held in form of a roof, its color brown from 
numberless blackish punctures upon a pale ground, a smooth whitish line along the 
middle of its back, and a small smooth whitish spot in the center of each wing-cover, 
its abdomen beneath rusty brown. 

The reasons why I regard this species as pertaining to the genus 
Aphrophora^ to which Say had assigned it, instead of the genera in 
which it has recently been placed, will be found stated under a kindred 
species in my Third Report, No. 98. (Fit<jh.) 

What I suppose to be this insect is also very common on the pitch 
pine at Brunswick, Me. The pupae are common late in July, but e^iiy 
in August the insects acquire their wings. 

61. The Saratoga spittle-insect. 

Aphrophora saratogmsia Fitch. 

A similar insect with the same habits with the preceding, but differing from it in 
having the punctures uncolored, and the head above with its anterior and posterior 
margins parallel. It is of a lighter color than the foregoing, being pale tawny-yellow 
varied with white. It is much more attached- to the pitch-pine than to the white 
pine, and is very common upon the small trees of that kind growing upon the sandy 
plains of Saratoga County. (Fitch.) 

I 

62. The pitch-pine twig tortrix. 

Betinia (f) ootiistockiana Femald. 

Boring into the twigs and small branches of the pitch-pine {Pinus rigida), causing 
an exudation of resin; yellow- brown larved, about 10">>b(.39 inch) long, transforming 
within the burrow, and giving forth small brown and gray moths. (Comstock.) 

An examination of the pitch-pines in the vicinity of Ithaca, N. Y., in 
the early part of the past summer,* revealed the fact that they were 
infested to a considerable extent by a heretofore undescribed pest. 
Upon the smallest twigs and limbs and upon the terminal shoots of the 
trees were observed exuding at intervals masses of pitch, mixed with 

* The account is copied textually from Professor Comstock's Report, 1879. 
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tbt) excremental pellets of some larva. lu most cases there were two 

(listiuct layers of the resin to be seen, the lower dry, hard, whitish, 

weather-beaten, haviug evidently been exposed during the winter, whih: 

the upper mass was fresh, softer, and of a hoary, bluish color on ttiu 

surface, yellowish beneath, havini; the appearance of a comparatively 

receut exudation. These resinous lumps, when occurring ni>on twijjsor 

limbs, were, in the great ma- 

I jorityofcases, upon the npper 

side, and were seldom found 

I upon a larger limb than the 

one represente(l in the cut. 

A longitudinal section 
through one of these hiiups 
showed a channel of greiwor 
or less size leading directly 
to the heart of the twig, anil 
extending along toward its 
base for a (Ustanoe of fi-oni 
25"" to 50"" (1 to 3 inches.) 
In this burrow waa found » 
rather stout, yellowish -brown 
larva, agtparently nearly full 
grown, and measuring about 
10™" (.39 inch) in length. In 
other burrows theshort, stout, 
brown pnpte were found. 
They were quite active, and 
retreiited to the bottom of the 
mine when the resin was cut 
hito. A ring of strong spines 
surrounded the posterior bor- 
der of each segment and ena- 
bled them to move about in 
the mine with considerable 

'"■■ "-'""t„~Ei';Z,''™t'£'" '""■ » raiiidily. From other lma,.8 

the empty pupa skin was protruding for half its length, the pupa hav- 
ing worked itself to that position before giving forth the moth. 

Some of the burrows examined extended iu both directions from the 
point of entrance. Occasionally, also, the twig at the point where the 
resin exuded was completely girdled, and lu other case^ eaten out to 
such an extent that a very slight force would suffice to break it off. The 
larvae were in some cases found with their heads at the month of the 
burrow, but iu the maiority of instances the opposite was the case. 

The moth which issues fio n the burrows is quit« 'small and soberly 
colored. In the figure it is represented natural size ; the darker shades 
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are dark rust color, and the lighter light gray. It belongs to the family 
Tortricidse, the larvae of which are usaally leaf-rollers. 

From what we have been able to learn, we conclude that there ar6 
two broods of this insect in a year, and that the second brood hiber- 
nates in the larva state. May 25, burrows were found from which the 
moths had already issued. In the breedius^ cages at Washington the 
moths issued until June 20, when the last One made its exit. August 
23, larvsB were receiv^ed which were nearly full grown, and were pre- 
sainably of the second brood. In the following January nearly all the 
larvsB found were only about half grown 5 none were more than two- 
thirds grown. 

At the approach of winter the larvae prepare their burrows for hiber- 
nation by lining them with delicate layers of white silk, which often 
form tubes closed at the lower end. The larva remains through the 
winter with its head at the posterior end of the mine. Before the change 
to the chrysalis state, however, this position is reversed and the head is 
towards the opening. 

Wherever a twig is pierced and bored by one of these larvae the leaves 
begin to turn yellowish and the twig often dies. In many cases, how- 
ever, more than one of the larvae are to be found in a single twig, and 
this of course more certainly insur* s its death. It seems probable that 
the principal damage done is the disfiguring of the shape of the tree by 
the destruction of terminal shoots. 

It is probably this cat43rpillar which in the summers of 1873-'74 proved 
very d^tructive to the pitch pine bushes in and about Brunswick, 
Me., causing tlie upper part of the bush to turn yellow and die. 

The moths bred from the burrows were submitted to Professor Fer, 
nald, who decided that they represented a new species, probably belong- 
ing to the genus Retinia. This species he describes in the Canadian 
Entomologist, vol. xi, p. 167. We quote Professor Femald's descrip- 
tion of the moth, and append descriptions of the larva and pupa so that 
the insect may be recognized in whatever stage it is found. 

The mo^/t.—rHead in front, basal joints of antennae, and palpi white; 
last joint of palpi and a few scales upon the outside of the middle joint 
dark gray. Eyes black, vertex light sulphur-yellow to straw-yellow, 
antennae dark brown, anuulated with whitish. Thorax above white, 
with a few scattered gray scales ; beneath silvery white. Abdomen 
above light brown, with a silvery luster; lighter at the end of each seg- 
ment ; beneath lighter ; last segment in the fi^males darker brown above 
and beneath, and without the silvery luster. Anal tuft in the males 
light straw color. Fore and middle legs light brown, femora and tibiae 
of hind legs white, tarsi of all the legs brown, ringed with white. Fore 
wings ferruginous brown, the extreme costal edge from base to near the 
apex dark brown. A number of small white spots rest upon the costa, 
four hairs beyond the middle, from all of which stripes composed of 
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white and leadeii-haod scales extend, mnve or less irrepriilarly, across 
the wing at nearly right angles with the costa, and having soraethin<r 
of a wavy appearance in some specimens, with some indication of a 
basal patch, a central and snbterminal b md composed of the leaden 
and white scales. Fringes light brown above and beneath ; fore wings 
light brown beneath ; ferrugiuoas apically, with the white 8pot« of the 
costa well indicated. Hind wings above and beneath grayish brown, 
with a tinge of ferruginous in some specimens and with darker irrora- 
tions on the costa and outwardly ; fringes long at the anal angle, some- 
what lighter and with a darker line near the base. 

JExpan8e.—Fem2b\e, 18-20™'" ; male, 18-i0'«™. Habitat— Ithaao.^ N. Y. 
Described from two males and three females. 

I hav^e provisionally referred this species to the genus Retiniaj for 
although it agrees with the definition of the genus as given by Heine- 
mann in other respects, the venation of the fore wing differs in the 
origin of veins four and five, which are not from the same point, but a 
little remote from each other ; the distance between veins Ave and six 
at their origin is about twice the distance between veins four and five. 

The moth has also been taken by Mr. Otto Lugger at Baltimore, Md. 

Larva. — Length, when full-grown, 12"*'", cylindrical, tapering very 
slightly at the ends. General color yellowish ; head, thoracic plate, and 
piliferous spots brown and highly polished ; anal plate dusky and some- 
what polished, under a high power covered with shallow pits. The 
piliferous warts are large and quite prominent, each bearing a stiff hair. 
Their arrangement is normal. Tlie anal shield is furnished with two 
transverse rows of four hairs each ; the posterior row, from a dorsal 
view, appearing to fringe the end of the body. The stigmata are light 
colored, surrounded by a dark-brown chitiuous ring. Thordcic legs and 
bases of prolegs brow^iish. 

The young larvje ditier In being darker colored. The head and tho- 
racic shield are lighter ; the piliferous spot« are hardly discernible ; the 
stigmata are much larger in proportion to the size of the larva, and 
their dark circumference is verjr strongly marked. 

Pupa. — Length, 7™"*. General color dark shining brown, darkest on 
dorsum of thorax and head; wing sheaths broad, extending to third 
abdominal segment. The posterior border of each abdominal segment 
dorsally elevated to a spiny ridge, bearing many strong backward- 
directed spines. Anal segment somewhat truncate, with a number of 
slender hooked filaments. Eyes very black and prominent. Between 
the eyes two pairs of the hooked filaments, having their origins close 
together and spreading. (Gomstock.) 

Two species of Ichneumonid parasites have been bred from the larvfe, 
both furnished with long oviporitors to pierce the resinous mass. One 
is a species of Agathis ; the other 'is Upkialtes comstocJcii Cresson de- 
scribed in Mr. Gomstock's Report. 
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M. The i>iNK Twiu ToitTi!i\. 
IliitiHia fruHliana Studdpr. 
Oriier Lepidoptkica ; family ToRTiticiD.i;. 
liifeittiog tlie ucw gnm'tli of P'tnvi iitopa and ]iitch-pino ( P. rigMa) (mill |K'rhap)t of 
oilier siipciea), Hpiuning a di'Iicute web amiimltlie tonriiiial bud, and minjug both tlio 
lnigaudth« basoH of the Icavea ; oiiu or Hfvi'ml Biniill ycllon-iali larvii' nhirli tmiis- 
forni ivitliiiL (grayish cocoons, cither in Ihcir biirrowa or fuHtent'd to the twi^!«, and 
l"*omi; srniiU coppir-colorcd moths, with win;; uspanse of V2""" (0.47 iuth). 

'■Almut tlie middle of May, li^T'.), tlie scruli-piiies (Pimwh iHf>}is)m Vir-' 
giiiiiv, iieai' AVasLiiigton, were found to be greatly injured by sniall 
lepidopteroiis larvie. On many trees tliore 
was scarcely a new shoot to be found whidi 
nrns not infected at its tip by from one to fonr 4 it& isi ^ 
yellowish bhivkheaded <;atcr|iillar». Tb ey 
iTcre so couipletely concealed ivLile at work 
thiit their presence wonld scarcely be noticed, 
aud the efl'eet of tlieir woik was hardly visible 
until the twig was almost couijiletely destroyed. 
Upon close fxaniination a delicate web wat; 
«ecu inclosing tlie base of the bud, aud the sur- 
roandiug new leaflets, resembling mucb the \ 
iiesf of a small spider. WJien this web was r 
jimvcl, one or several little yellow caterpillars 
itcrt; seen retreating into a mine in tlm bud or jc 

into the bases of the leai'es, which were also P"'- f^.—iMin!" /rnnrnm: s.„fl. 
miiieil, or, not itifre<nieiitly, tJiey drojiped from -Krum com^i-^k. 
thf twig, suspending themselvcj^ by a silken thrciwl. Tlie bud was often 
■so hollowed that it dropped to pieces almost at a touch. 

■'At the time when they were (irst noticed larva' ol almost all sizes 
wire to be found. Some were api>arently almost full-grown, while 
utlic-rs had evidently not been long hatched. The nearly fidl-grown 
specimens measured 8'""" (0.,'J1 inch) iu length. The firat pupa; were 
obtaiaed early iu June. Most of the larvte transfonued withiu the bur- 
rows which they bail made, first spinning more or less of a silken cn- 
Teli)|>e aliout themselves. Others, however, issued from tbeir mines, 
ami spun rather tough grayish cocoons between the leaves. The pupa' 
ffiTf short, stout, and browu in color, with each segment furnished dor- 
sally with two serrated lines, one consi.sting of large and the other of 
fiiif teeth. . 

"The first motbs issued June 13, the pnpiv ha\iiig previously worked 
tboii' (vay, by means of tlie spines Just mentioned, into such positions 
that they couhl give forth the ninths without injury to the latter, and a 
few weeks later almost every shoot had one or more of the em])ty pupa 
skins protruding from it. Specimens of the moths were sent to Pro- 
fessor Feruald, who determined them as identical with Mr. Scndder's 
manuscript species Ecfittia frusfraiia. In August Mr. Scuddcr gave a 
short account of this insect before the entomological aoctiou of the 
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American AssociatioD for tlie Advancement of Sjcience, at' Saratoga. 
He had found it in such numbers upon the island of fTantucket, in the 
young trees of Pinus rigida planted there some years ago to repair the 
damage done by burning during the war of 1812, as to seriously threaten 
the success of the experiment. Mr. Scudder intends publishing an ac- 
count of the workings of the insect in that locality very shortly. 

^^In the latter part of July si)ecimens of the twigs of Pinus rigida were 
received from Mr. S. H. Gage, of Ithaca, which had evidently been 
infested by the same insect, although no living inhabitants were to be 
found. In September other specimens were received from the same 
gentleman, and this time pup^e and one larva were found. According 
to Mr. Gage the iusect is not very common in that locality. 

"In the latter i)art of August individuals of the second brood were 
very abundant in the scrub-piiie in the vicinity of Washington. As 
before, they were found in almost every stage of growth^ and the dif- 
ference was even more marked. In one instance five larvfe of greatly 
differing sizes were found in one shoot. The smaller ones were boring 
into the bases of the leaves, and the larger ones into the twig proper. 
The largest of the five had made quite a long channel from the tip of 
the bud down into the heart of the twig. Pupae were also found at this 
time, which did not give forth the moth until late in the winter. 

"The usual mode of hibernation is in the pupa state. A thorough 
search in January in the field showed only pupa). The pupae collected 
in August and September did not begin to give forth the moths in the 
breeding cages before early January, February, and Maroh, and were 
greatly hastened without doubt by tlie heat of the room. On February 
15, however, a few tv, igs were collected, from one of which, on Febru- 
aiy 28, a full-grown larva had. emerged and was found crawling about 
the cage. This would seem to indicat<3 occasional larval hibernation. 

"As to remedies, the only one which I can suggest at present is that 
involving the somewhat arduous task of i)icking off the infested twigs 
in early winter and burning them. Whether the salvation of the trees 
will be worth this labor in greatly uifested regions will depend entirely 
upon their value to those interested. 

"As Mr. Scudder has prepared descrii)tions of all stages, we will not 
trespass upon his ground by appending further descriptions than we 
have already' given. Our figure will assist in the recognition of the 
species." 

65. The pitch-pine ketinia. 

lietinia rigidana Fernald. 

Order Lkpidoptera ; faiuilj' Tortricid**:. 

lubabitiug terniinal shoote'of Pinus rigida^ aud of similar habitn to the Frustrating 
Ketinia, a gray, brown, or blackiRb larva 8^"»" (^- inch) in length, which in its perfect 
form becomes a small moth with dingy white wings, marked with dark red aud sil- 
very gray, ((.'omstock.) 

'Qn the summer and fall of 1879 Mr. S. II. Gage, of Ithaca, N. Y., sent 
to the department specimens of the pitch-pine containing Tortricid 
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Iarv8B and pup», which in their work resemble Retinia frmtrana^ but 
differ from that insect in coloration and in being slightly larger. These 
developed into a moth intermediate in characters between R.frustrana 
and R. Oomstockianaj and which has been described by Prof. 0. H. 
Fernald as follows : 

The moth, — Head sordid white, with a y«llowi»h tinge; front and p(alx)i inclining 
more to ashy ; antennae brown, annnlati'd with white; thorax above very light gray, 
washed with dull ocherous, dei^pening to a coppery tint on the front of the patagite. 

Thorax beneath, abdomen and hin<l wings above and beneath, and fore wings be- 
neath light gray, with a silky luster; fringes of the hind wings lighter, with a line 
near the base concolorous with the wings. 

Fore wings above' sordid white, with a basal patch occupying the basal fourth of 
the wing, composed of about four irregular cross-streaks of dark red, alternating 
with Hiniilar streaks of silvery gray, the outer red streak sending out a tooth on the 
fold. The light space following the basal patch has several small gray costal spots, 
from which light ocherous streaks extend across the wing. A dark-red band extends 
across the wing beyond the middle, dividetl on the costa by a geminate w^liite spot, 
Below the cell the basal half of the red band is Beplaced by stripes of light ocher- 
jellow and silver-white; the remaining iiortion of the red band below the cell is 
curved outwardly, making this part convex on the outside and concave on the aido 
towards the base. 

The apical portion of the wing is dark red, changing to bright ocher-yellow in- 
wardly, and towards the anal angle divided by a subterminal geminate broken lin© 
of silvery scales, extending from the costa to the anal angle. 

Fringe reddish -purple. The costa from the basal patch to the terminal band is 
marked with geminate white spots, alternating with gray. 

Posterior femora and tibiaj very light silky gray; fore and middle femora and tibia 
ijray, with coppery reflections, the tibiie banded with white. All the tarsi gray, with 
whitish tips. 

Expanse. — Female, 18'^™. Habitat. — Ithaca, N. Y. Described from two females, 
"III* in the collection of the Department of Agriculture, the other in my collection." 

AFFECTING THE LEAArES. 

66. Abbot's white pine saw-fly. 

Loph\jrit8 abbotii Leach. 

Order Hymkxoptkra ; family Tentiiredinid.e. 

From mid-summer until October, and sometimes as late as November, clustering oa 
the twigs and smaller branches of the white pine, soft, smooth-bodied, yellowish-whire 
worms about an inch long, with three, and posteriorly four, longitudinaLrows of 
large black dorsal -«xmts; late in the autumn transforming in tough brown i>od-liko 
cocoons attached to the twigs, within which they hybernate, changing to pupaj (in 
Illinois) about the middle of May, the 4-winged lly with broad pectinated anteuns 
appearing about the first of June. (Riley.) 

By far the most destructive insects to the foliage of the pine and fir 
are the diiferent species of false-caterpillar or larvje of the pine saw-fiy or 
Lophyrua, When present at all these larvic exist in colonies, keeping 
together until they are ready to undergo the chrysalis state ; and after 
stripping the leaves of one twig or small branch pass on to iuijoiniiig 
twigs until a large branch or nearly one side of a tree will be denuded 
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of leaves. , Such eftects wo lia^e often seen in isolated pitch-pine trees 
in the woods of Mnine. Still more <Iestiii«tive are these larvic to plan- 
tations of young pines on Cape Cod, where, if not prevented, they may 
strip tree after tree of a young growtli of seedling pines. Moreover, 
an allied species (/v. /ecoH/e/) is annoying to the ornamental Anstrian 
pines and S('otoh firs on lawns and in shrubberies, so that we have 
placed these insects near the 
head of those de3trnGti\'e to 
■ the leaves of coniferous trees. 
Mr. ^Y. C. Fish writes mc 
that worms wliich I have iden- 
tified as being of this siieeies 
do "mnch mischief amongtho 

f pines on Capo Cod. These 

pines are small, Imving lieen 
growing but from six to twelve 
years from seed jUauted by 
' the farmei-s in onler to reuew 

* Taml's'^vmis'' cil!nrgI^il"''4""lHrvii.i 'nfltu"S''Kiw'"3fe''* ^^^ S"'* 0" tlicif JlOOrer lailds. 

rn'eVifii;"''^''"'"''''*'^"'^'"''"*™™''"'"'^"''"' Whole acres of these small 
pines are (1S08) being destroyed by this insect. Their habits are very 
siitular to those of the fir saw-tly, Lophyim abiet'm of Harris, tliougii 
tliey are more gregarious than he describes that species to be. They 
cat the needles down to their insertion, thus stripping one twig after 
another. The larvie spin their cocoons among the leaves, and the Hies 
appeared about the middle of August. Out of thirty-one individuals 
but one was a male." 

Professor Riley, iu his Ninth Report, statics that this saw-Hy iu its 
larval state is destructive iu Iiuliana, Illinois, and Wisconsin. He 
states that the perfect iuseets are quite irregular iu coming out of tlie 
ground, many of them issuing in May, but others not until toward the 
end of summer. "On opening cocoous that had passed the winter! 
have found many yet containing the larva the latter part of June, while 
others of the same brood had become flies six weeks before. • • • 
Iu ovipositing the female saws beneath the epidermis on one of the Hat 
sides of the leaflets, and pushes into the slit an egg, which is whitisli, 
ovoid .OS""" long, on an average. As the egg swells it forms a con- 
spicnous bulging of the epidermis, and the mouth of the slit opens and 
exposes more and more a portion of the egg." It is preyed upon by an 
ichneumon rty (Limner iafophyri Riley). 

Larra, — Avi-riii,'fi kiiKth O.riU incb, Itnnigli many will muasiire an iuph. A sofl, 
<tiii;;,V-wlii)o worm, haviu); often a ^ruouisb or bluUli liuu sii]>crior1y. On all joinU 
but tlio lirat, which \» entirely whitu, two oblong siiuitre black spots along the lifirk. 
anil another aiimen'hat iiiiiiiikT Bjiiit oncli Hi<lo ; tliese become Hoim^whnt ilitTuscil oi\ 
the tliTcc latter joints, formincon tlio liLHtiLainKlo Tiluck pntcb. Three blHck thorncir 
legs; fourteen abdomina] anil two caudal prolega. Thoracic joints lar)^t; the thrL-v 
last umaUeet aud tapcritif;. Some ate marked very regularly, wbile in others the nliili' 
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space on the back between the Hpots on segments 5, 6, 7, and H, is mnch wider than 
hf-tween the othei*s. This is probably a sexual difference, since those thns marked 
are shorter, thicker, and of a yellower white than those reiralarlV marked. After 
«'ach change of skin the head is at first white like the rest of the body, with the usnal 
♦•ye- spots black. No markings while yonug. 

67. The kir saw-fly. 

Lophyrus ahietis Harris. 

Defoliating the leaves of the fir, spruce, as well as the pitch-piue, larvie similar to 
tlie foregoing, the flies appearing late in July and also early in May. (Harris.) 

The following account of the ftr saw-fly is taken from Harris's Treatise: 
''For some years past many of the fir trees, cultivated for ornament, in 
this vicinitj^, have been attacked by swarms of false-caterpillars, and, 
in some instances that have fallen under my notice, have been nearly 
stripped of their leaves every summer, and in consequence thereof have 
been checked in their growth, and now seem to be in a sickly condition. 
My specimens of this kind of saw-lly, which were raised from the cater- 
pillars in the summer of 1838, came out of their cocoons towards the 
end of July in the same year; but 1 have also found them on pines and 
fiis early in May." 
To this account Dr. Fitch makes the following comments : 
"I suspect Dr. Harris's observations upon this species w^ere not full, 
and that like the analogous saw-fly w^hich we have noticed on the pine, 
Xo. 273, there are two generations of this species annually ; for we are 
informed that the perfect insect api>ears in May, producing a crop of 
worms in June and July, from the cocoons of which the perfect insect 
come out the last of the latter month. But Dr. Harris supposes that 
most of these cocoons remain unhatched through all the hot weather of 
August and September and the winter succeeding, to give out the flies 
which appear in May. It is much more probable, however, that the 
flies all come out of their cocoons about the beginning of August, and 
like the species we have seen on the pines, produce another brood of 
worms in autumn, which has escaped the notice of Dr. Harris; and it 
is these which lie in their cocoons through the winter and give out the 
flies which are met with in May." 

The male saw-fly is smaller than the female, with broadly pectinat6<l anteume, and 
is ^ inch in length ; body black above and brown beneath, legs dirty leather-yellow 
color. 

The female is about three-tenths of an inch long ; body yellowish brown above, 
with a short blackish stripe on each side of the middle of the thorax ; body beneath 
and legs paler, of a dirty leather-yellow color: antenn;e short, tapering to a i)oint 
consisting of 19 joints, and toothed on one side like a saw. (Hams.) 

(53. Le Coxtk*8 saw-fi.y. 

Lophyru8 Lecontei Fitch. 

Clusters of dirty yellowish, black-spotted fiilse caterpillars on the outer branches of 
ornamental pines and tire on lawns, stripping the leaves and distiguring the shrubs. 

Dr. Fitch described under the above name this saw-fly, but did not 
rear it from the larva, though iuferring that it was tlie parent of certain 
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false caterpillars, of which he foiind two broods on " pines, j)articularly 
those set in our yards for ornaments, stripping the limbs which they 
invade of their leaves." He further says, " When nearly mature these 
worms are so large that the end of a single leaf of the pine probably 
furnishes them a very insufficient mouthful, hence two worms often unite, 
standing face to face, and thus hold the five leaves which grow from 
each sheath on the white pine pressed together in a bundle as they eat 
them, commencing at the tip and gradually stepping backward as the 
leaves become shorter. It is only the old leaves of the previous year's 
growth which these worms consume, never touching the new ones at 
the outer end of the limb; hence they injure the tree much less than 
they would were they to strip the limbs they invade of the whole of 
their foliage. At least two broods of these worms appear annually, the 
one in July, tlie other in September and October, the latter often remain- 
ing on the trees after frosty nights have occurred. Having finished 
feeding, they leave the tree and Inclose themselves in cocoons under 
fallen leaves or other shelter on the surface of the ground, in which they 
remain during their pupa state." 

The female. — Longtli, 0.33 inch to the tip of tho abdomen and 0.48 inch to the end 
of the wings. It may at once be distinguished from all our other described species by 
the joints of its antenna^, which are 21 in number. It is shining dull, tawny yellow, 
with tho antennio black, and also the abdomen and base of the thorax. The under 
aide is paler yellow, with two broad black stripes on the abdomen. The wings aro 
•moky hyaline, their veins black. Captured the middle of May. (Fitch.) 

Kiley states that this saw-fly has been found feeding on the Scotch and 
Austrian pines in New Jersey. The larva he describes as an inch long, 
dirty or yellowish white, with dorsal black marks wider before than 
behind, and usually broken tra.isversely in the full-grown individuals. 
Tiiey Jire further apart than in L. abbotlL The lateral spots are some- 
what square, with an additional row of smaller black marks below them, 
and the last segment is entirely black above. 

The antennie of the male fly are twenty-one-joiuted, and have on one 
Bide seventeen large and on the other seventeen small branches, there 
being eighteen on one side and fifteen on the other in L. abbotii The 
female may at once be distinguished from L. abbofU by her abdomen 
being jet black above, with a small brown patch at the end and a trans- 
verse line of the same color just belo^v the thorax. 

Besides the species of Lophyrm above mentioned there are four other 
siKxnes of this genus, which probably live on coniferous trees, and also 
the following species known to infest the pine. — LopJup-m pinefum Nor- 
ton (female, with 19 antennal joints, on pine, Norton in Packard's Guide, 
p. 22G). 

Remedy, — These saw-flies, living as they do in societies in largemasses 
of coarse castings like s.iwdust, are easily diitected by the eye, and cliu 
readily be removed by hand, especially in the case of ornamental shrubs. 
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69. The pitch-pine saw-fly. 

Lophyrus pini-rUjidm Norton. 

With the general habits and appearance of the preceding species, but so far as yet 
known confined to the pitch-pine. 

This saw-fly was described by Mr. Norton in our "Guide to the Study 
of Insects." The larvje are allied to those of Lophyrm ahietiSj and during 
one summer ravaged the young pitch-pines, which had been raised from 
the seed on a plantation at Eastham, Mass., on Cape Cod. The female 
lays her eggs singly in one side of a *' needle" of the pine, though some- 
times an egg is inserted on each side of the leaf. 

Female. — Length, 0.30; expanse of wings, 0.05 of an inch; antemuie 
17-jointed, short, brown; color luteous brown, with a black line joining 
the ocelli ; a black stripe down each of the lobes of the thorax above 
and the sutures behind ; body paler beneath; the trochanters and base 
of the tibife waxen; claws with an inner tooth near the middle; wings 
very slightly clouded ; cross nervure of the lanceolate cell straight. 

}fal€. — Length, 0.25; expanse of wings, 0.55 of an inch; antennte 
fifteen-jointed, black, quite short, with twelve branches on each side, 
those at the base nearly as long as the sixth and seventh; apical joint 
simple, enlarged at base; color of insect black, with the abdomen at 
apex and beneath yellow-brown; legs the same color at base; below the 
knees whitish. The male looks precisely like that of L. ahietisj but the 
form of the antennae is different, being much shorter. The female looks 
much like L, abdominaUs Say, taken on the pine near Xew York. (Nor- 
ton.) 

Mr. W. C. Fish wrote me some years ago from Eastham, Mass., as 
follows regarding this insect and the attacks upon it by the white- winged 
crossbill : " In the fall of 1868 there was a second brood of tlie larvse of 
Li)phi/n(s jnni-rigidw Norton. On the 10th of September I noticed a few 
nearly grown, but the greater part of those seen at that date were very 
small. On the 15th of October I noticed large flocks of the white- 
winged crossbill hovering over and alighting upon the young pines that 
were infested with these larvre. There were certainly three or four hun- 
dred birds in some of these flocks. I soon learned that they were feed- 
ing upon the larva?, as I had many opportunities to watch them while 
feeding among the trees. I also look numbers of the larvse from the 
stomachs of several individuals that I shot. 

I had one in confinement several days, feeding it with these larvae. 
Tliose out of doors seemed to discard the head and harder legs of the 
larva*, but the one in confinement swallowed the insect entire. These 
birds were abundant through November and December, and more or 
leSvS common all winter. Some of the larva^ were found quite late in 
November after we had experienced severe freezing weather. I saw 
them frozen stift' several times. 

On the 27th of November, I took several into the house, where they 
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spun their cocoons and the saw-flies came out the next spring. So well 
did the crossbills do their work that the Lophyrm was rare the next 
summer (18G9). If this wholesale destruction of the larva? had not 
occurred, there would have been acrbs of young pines destroyed. 

*'I did not meet with the red crossbill until Januaftry, when I met a liock 
at Sandwich; in February I met a flock here (Eastham). Xeitlier of 
these birds are common visitors to the Cape. I have not known of any 
visiting us the past winter. I never met with one until 1868, but resi- 
dents of Eastham informed me that the white-winged species was with 
them in the fall of 18G7. An old lady in East Falmouth informed me 
that a number of years ago they visited her orchard and damaged her 
apples by cutting them off to get the seeds.'- 



70. TllK LYDA SAW-FLY. 

Infestiug the Austrian pine, tjing the needles together with a silken web filled with 
castings, forming a mass about six inches in diameter, with the needles of the i)iue 
scattered through the mass, tlio leaves being separated by the false-caterpillars fnun 
the branch. 

We have noticed this false caterpillar on but a single occasion, and 
then failed to rear the worms to the winged state. The following ac- 
count is taken from our article entitled " Injurious Insects, New and 
Little Known,'' in the Keport of the Massachusetts Board of Agricul- 
ture for 1870 : 

Late in September of 1869 Dr. William Mack, of Salem, Mass., brought 
into the museum of the Peabody Academy of Science, some singular 

false-caterpillars which had assembled ou a 
single branch of an Austrian pine, on his plac6, 
and had tied the needles together with a line 
silken web filled with castings, forming a mass 
of castings about six inches in diameter, with 
the needles of the pine among them, the leaves 
being separated by the larvae from the brancb. 
The larva is that of a species of Lyda, and 
while doing little injury to the tree, so far as 
known, yet merits a short description. Dr. 
Ratzburg figures a similar species in his work 
on forest insects, and states that the Lifda 
eampestris of Europe, to which our species 
Fig. 84.— Lyda saw fly larva on sccms closcly allied, is sporadic in its attacks 
Packard!^'"'' '"'^'^'^^•■•''^^ OU the piuc and never proves very destructive. 

Hie larva. — The body is cyliudrical, a little flattened, and thickest in the middle, 
with small thoracic sleuder legs, which are not used much in walking, the larva 
"wriggling along wlien placed on a smooth surface. The head is pale reddish with a 
black 8i)ot between the antennie ; the prothorax is black above and the body reddish 
olive-green, with a rather broad purplish line along the middle of the back. There 
are no abdominal legs, and the; end of the body is somewhat flattrcned, with a black 
round spot ou each side of tlio anal plate; beneath is a broad transverse incision. 
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Below, and arising from each side, is a long, corneous, three-jointed, slender out- 
stretched appendage of the size and form of the antennae. The under side of the 
body is mottled with greenish and reddish as above, with a reddish medium line. On 
the side of the thorax are two rows of dots, and two rows along the middle on the 
ventral side of the three thoracic wings. 

71. Till-: IMNK TUKCLA. 

Thccla niphoti (Iliibner). 

Order Lkpidoitkha ; family Papii.ionid.e. 

Feeding upon the leaves in summer, a flattened oval worm, 0.75 long when full 
i:ro\rji. of the same deep green color as the leaves, with a light yellow stripe along 
the middle of its back and a white one on each side, and a brown head ; changing to 
a short thick grayish pupa with two rows of small blackish spots, and outside of these 
a row of more conspicuous rust-red ones, which is attached by its tail and by a thread 
.iround its middle in form of a loop; giving out a smallish butterfly which comes 
a])road in April and the fore part of May ; 1.00 to 1.15 in width across its wings, which 
are of a dusty rust color and without spots above, paler grayish beneath, the fore 
ones with a dislocated black band beyond the middle, edged on its hind side ^th 
snow white, and beyond this a row of black crescents, each with a white spot in its 
concavity, and the hind wings similarly but more complexly variegated. (Fitch.) 

BoisdiiA'al says, " This insect lives in Georgia and Florida, on several 
species of pine, and is very rare and seldom seen in collections.'' It, 
however, is a common species in the State of New York, in all our for- 
ests where pine trees abound, coming-out with the first warm days of 
spring, before collectors are much abroad in search of insects, and con- 
tinning but a short time. (Fitch.) 

# 

72. The southern' pixe hawk-moth. 
Ellcnia coniferarum (Smith). 

Order Lepidoptkra ; family Sphingid.e. 

Feeding on the pine in the Gulf States, a caterpillar with a short caudal spine, the 
body checkered with brown and white spots, with a dorsal whitish line; entering the 
earth to transform into a small gray sphinx moth, closely resembling the two follow- 
ing northern species. (Harris.) 

73. Harris^ pink hawk-moth. 

Ellerna harrisii Clemens. 

A grass-green caterpillar with no caudal horn, but a caudal plate granulated and 
odgod with white, with yellow subdorsal and lateral bands, and a white stripe bor- 
dering the stigmata; becoming fully bred and leaving the white pine about the mid- 
dle of September, the pupa subterranean, and the moth appearing about the middle 
of June in New York. (Lintner.) 

The different pine hawk-moths are of little economic importance, as 
they are of great rarity both in the caterpillar and moth states 5 Init 
from a scientific point of view these moths possess much interest. 

Larva* — ^2 inches long, .23. inch broad. Subcylindrical, tapering slightly ante- 
riorly, and the last two vsegraents quite tapering. Head, vsize of first segment, granu- 
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lated, flatteucd anteriorly, subtriaugular, with an ItnpreHeed medial line, and straight 
yellovY Lateral lines terminating at the apex in two black granulations, and bordered 
interiorly above with black. Body grass-green. Subdorsal and lateral bands yellow. 
Substigniatal stripe bordering the stigmata, white, enlarged on the central portions 
of the segments. Between the subdorsal and substigmatal stripes, on the fourth and 
fifth segments ventrally, and exteriorly to the legs and prologs, dotted on the seg- 
ments with paler green or yellow. On the vascular line a series of crimson spots on 
the front of the segment, beginning usually on the fourth, the first small, sometimes 
double, the anterior ones triangular or lozenge-shape, regularly increasing in size and 
extending over more of the segment, the posterior ones quadrangular, and uniting on 
the last two segments in a stripe. A ventral stripe of rose color, beginning at the 
third pair of legs, widening as it proceeds, and embracing the prologs. No caudal 
horn. Caudal shield granulated and edged with white. (Lintner, Proc. Ent. Soc, 
Phil., iii, 669.) 

Pupa. — Chestnut-brown, with a rough, not produced head-case. Tongne-case 
buried, parting the leg-cases, but terminating just before reaching the tips of the 
wing-cases. Incisures rounded. Posterior segments tapering. Stigmata black, ter- 
minal spine black, contracted at base, minutely bifid. Length,. 95-1. 10 inch. (Lint- 
ner.) 

74. The checkered pine sphinx caterpillar. 

Ellema pineum Lintner. 

A caterpillar like the fori»going, but with a dorsal row of squares, and transforming 
to a moth which is readily distinguished from Ellenia harrisii by the darker ground- 
color of its wings, the absence of the gray shades, and its much less distinct markings. 
(Lintner.) 

Mr. Liutuer, iu his Entomological Contributions contained in the 23d 
Eeport of the New York State Cabinet, describes the male and female 
of this pine sphinx, and also describes the larva as follows: 

Larva, — Length two inches. Color grass green. Head subtriangular, 
green, bordered with bright yellow, >vithiu which, at the apex, is a A 
of black. Body siibcylindrical, tapering at the extremities, and with- 
out a caudal horn. Dorsally, a reddish-brown line interrupted on the 
hinder portion of each segment by a square of green traversed by diag- 
onal lines; a subdorsal yellow line borders the above; lateral stripe 
yellow ; substigmatal stripe white, interrui)ted at the sutures by light 
green ; ventral stripe and prolegs rose-red. Feeds on the white pine, and 
matures about the middle of September, when it enters the ground and 
forms a cell, where it becomes a chrysalis. 

75. The laugk spiney caterpillaii. 

Eacles imperialiii (Drury). 

Order Lepidoptkka; family Bombycid.e. 

Among the leaves of the white pine in the Northern States, late in August and 
through September, a large, thick, pale-green caterpillar between three and fourinches 
long, with the head and legs i)ale orange, with six thorny, yellow knobs behind the 
head; pupating in the ground and changing late in June to a large, handsome, yellow 
moth, speckled with brown, and with a very light purple-brown band acro.s9 the 
outer margin of each wing. 
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The transforinatioas of this moth were first described by Uarria, but 
the earlier stages have more recently been fully described by Mr. Liutner? 
in his Entomological Contributions, No. 11. Though usually feeding on 
the white pine in the New England States, where we have seen it in the 
breeding-cages of entomological friends, it also feeds on the oak, button- 
wood, etc., and will eat the leaves of the chestnut. It is too rare to be 
of any economical importance, but will always attract the attention of 
lovers of fine, rare insects. The moth lays its eggs late in June, hatch- 
ing in about a week or ten days ; the larva, according to Lintner, molting 
at least four, if not five times. 

Larva. — ^Tbree or four iuches long and more thau half au inch in diameter, and for 
the uiost part of a green color, slightl}' tinged with red on the back, but many of them 
become more or less tanned or swarthy, and are sometimes found entirely brown. There 
are a few very short hairs thinly scattered over the body ; the head and the legs are 
pale orange colored ; the oval spiracles are large and white, encircled with green; on 
each of the rings, except thu first, there are six thorny knobs or hard and pointed 
warts of a yellow color, covered with short black prickles; the two uppermost of these 
warts on the top of the second and of the third rings are a quarter of an inch or 
more in length, curved backwards like horns, and are of a deeper yellow color thau 
the rest ; the thrae triangular pieces on the posterior extremity of the body are brown, 
v\ith yellow margins, and are covered with raised orange-colored dots. (Harris.) 

The pupa. — Subterranean, not contained in a cocoon, about two inches long, of a 
dark chestnut-brown color, rough, with little elevated points, especially in front; the 
end of the body with a long forked spine, and surrounded, on e«ach ring, with a notched 
ridge, the little teeth of which point towards the tail. Three of the grooves or incis- 
ions between the rings are very deep, thus allowing a great extent of motion to the 
joints, and these, with the notched ridges and the long spine at the end of the body, 
enable the chrysalis to work its way upward in the earth, above the surface of which 
it pnshes the fore part of its body just before the moth makes its escape. (Harris.) 

The moth is ocher-yellow,'spott-ed with purple-brown, with a large patch at the base, 
a small round spot near the middle, and a broad, wavy, light purple-brown band 
toward the outer edge of each wing; in the males there is another purj^le-brown spot 
covering nearly the whole of the outer hind margin of the fore wings, and united to 
the band near that part; the bony is yellow, washed with purple-brown along the 
hack. It expands from four and a half to over five inches. (Harris.) 

76. Citheronia sepulcvalis (Jrote and Robinson. 

Closely allied to C. regaliH is the above named species, .whose cater- 
pillar feeds on the pine. It is closely allied to the larva of 0. regalisj but 
the horns on the three thoracic segments are paler, slenderer, and uni- 
colorous, 'Hhe lower lateral pair on the third and fourth segments appa- 
rently greatly reduced; the specimens not being quite perfect prevents 
certain accuracy as to this latter statement." (Grote.) It is possible 
tbat this will be found to be a variety of 0. regalls, 

77. The whitk pine tufted caterpillah. 

Plati;cerura fur cilia Packard. 

Found rarely in September on the white pine, a dull-red caterpillar, banded with 
hrij^hter red; a white lateral line, with reddish hairs in clusters, and on the Ist, 3d, 4th, 
and llthsegments two long pencils of red hairs ; spinning a cocoon among fallen leaves, 
^he gray moth appearing about the middle of June. 
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This is another interestiug caterpillar, whose history ha« been traced 
by Mr. Liutner. The worm, wlieuiii the attitude of feeding:, with its 
terminal pair of legs clasps the leaves at the sheath, and extends its 
body along a leaf until it commences to bend, when, by detaching sue 
cessiveiy the first and following pair of prolegs, it forces the leaf through 
its legs until its tip is held between them. The caterpillars spin their 
aocoons beneath leaves lying in the bottom of the breeding-cage, the 
moth emerging Juno 12. It is interesting to see that this, like several 
other caterpillars of the pine in this country and Europe, are colored 
red like the pine shoots, and are thus perfectly protected from their 
enemies. 

The caterpillar in an inch and five-eighths long. Head round, of ahont the diameter 
of the body, red, witli cou8i)icuou8 markings upon the front of lighter retl, soniewliat 
in the form of a script jr, and less distinct reticulations of the same. Body\preseiitin;; 
a peculiarly mottled appearance from' its irregular and broken 8trii>r.s ; its general 
color dull red; on each segment an irregular Viand of brighter red; a whitish vascular 
line within a broken gray stripe; a better defined lateral stripe just above the stij:- 
mata, within which, on each segment from the third to the eighth inclusive, are four 
black depressed spots arranged in a right angle, the upper three in line, the large>t of 
which rests on the crown of the segment, with two beliind it and one before; the 8uh- 
stigmatal fold is white on the anterior portion of each segment and red on the remain- 
der ; rows of tubercles, from which chisters of red haire of unequal length proceed, 
which, on the {interior segments, incline to yellow; on the 1st, 2d, 4th, and lltb sej:- 
mcnts each, superiorly, are two pencils of red hairs, nearly ^ inch in length, darlver 
at the tips, and slightly feathered. These pencils ma<le their appearance after the last 
molting. Stigmata encircled with brown. Legs red. (Lintner.) 

The moth litis, compared with other Notodontians, rather broad triangular fore wings, 
rounded hind wings, the front of the head being rather broad and smooth, while the 
antennie are rather long and pectinated. It is ash- white, i)epi)ered with dark scales; 
the fore wings are crossed by a twice angulated basal black line, and near the iujier- 
tion of the wing is a black spot. A second straight line crosses the wing just befi)re 
its middle, and from it branches at nearly right angles a line which becomes straight 
above the second median nervule and parallel to the inner Une, thus inclosing a large 
S(iuare area which is concolorous with the rest of the wing. There is a submarginal 
obscure line shaded with white externally, which is irregularly zigzag, and runs 
down more than usual in the second median interspace toward the margin of the wing. 
Length of body, .65 inch ; expanse of wings, 1.50 inches. 

78. The pine parorgyia. 

Parorgyia parallela Grote and Robinson. 

Order Lepidoptera ; family Bombycid^k. 

Occasionally found feeding during June and also in October on the pine, a cateriiillar 
tufted like the vaporer moth {Orgy ia leucoatigma) j hnt with mouse-colored featheretl 
hairs ; the pencils black ; cocooning July 5 and the moth appearing July 21. (Lintner. ' 

The following account of this not common insect is taken from Lint 
ner's Entomological Contributions, iii. He has found it on the plum. 
and on one occasion (S.ei)tember 24) on the pine. His description was 
based on specimens reared in the breeding-cage from eggs laid July 25 
in confinement. They developed fully by the first week in !N^ovembei\ 
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when they assumed a fixed position on newly-spun thin webs a little 
larger in extent than their bodies, on whif^h they went into their winter 
rest. 

The caterpillar is as briefly described above. The moth, wLen at rest, 
folds its wings like the roof of a house, with its front legs extended, 
<:;iving it an attitude like Eudryas grata. 

The moth (female) is a largo thick-bodied moth, with short, broad 
wings and heavily pectinated antennte. It is named from the dark 
liarallel longitudinal stripes on the upper surface of the fore wings. 
The fore wings are pale olive-ash, much clouded with brown and with 
scattered dark scales. The basal half of the front edge of the wing is 
olive a«h ; the median vein is dark ; below a broad black longitudinal 
.strii)e runs from the base of the wing out towards the outer edge. The 
inuer median line is dentate, while the outer is distinct, black and 
scalloped. Marginal line brown. It expands 2 inches. (Grote and 
Itob.) 

79. TllK YELLOW BEAU. 

Spilosoma virginica Fabricius. 

This omnivorous caterpillar I have found feeding on the pitch-pine 
the first of September in Maine. 

80. The nxK measuring wokm. 
Paraphia snhatomaria Gueiice. 

Order Lepidoptkra; ftimily Pual.exid.e. 

Fi'i'd'mg on tlie pine, a brown measuring worm, the moth appearing June 24. 

'Siiuiulers.) 

Tlie caterpillar of this moth is not known farther than that its color is 
brown. 

The moth is a delicate species with deeply serrated and angulated 
wiugs. The present species differs from the others of the genus by its 
whitish color, being rarely somewhat ocherous, while the base and outer 
edge of the fore wings are as pale as the middle portion ; the under 
side of the wings are rather pale. The wings expand 1 30-1.70 inches. 

HI. The red striped pine measuring worm. 

Chora jyulchraria Minot. 

Occurring on the pine, a red striped measuring worm, changing to a delicate 
whitinh moth with full rounded wings. (Saunders.) 

This caterpillar is probably another instance of protective mimicry, 
being striped with red, and thus assimilated, probably in color, to the 
red twigs of the pine among which it feeds. It, like the foregoing, has 
l)een reared by Mr. Saunders, of London, Canada. 

Thepnpa is rather thick, white, with a broad light-brown band along the back, be- 
coming widest in the middle of the body. There is also a narrow brown band along 
the side of the body, and on the under side of the abdomen are four longitudinal 
strijies of the same color. The wings are slashed with light brown, and the antennn> 
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and fore legs are concoloroua, while the middle and hind legs are- white. Length, 
0.44 inch. 

Ths moth has unusually broad transparent wings, which are white or pale ash. 
Head deep yellow. Fore wings crossed by two bla^k lines, the inner with four 
scallops, the outer line sinuous, scalloped, with a great cnrve outward between the 
subcostal and the third median venule. Opposite the discal dots are three acute, 
smaller scallops, all of equal size. Fringe whitish, distinctly checkered with black 
on the ends of the venules. Hind wings with a scalloped outer line, often obsolete 
toward the costal edge, varying in its distance from the outer edge; beyond this line 
the wing is darker than at the base. Expanse of wings, 1.30 inches. Its range as far 
as known is from Maine and Canada to the Middle States. 

82. The 10-lixed pine sp<\x-w<)RM. 

Order Lepidoptera ; faniilv Phal-ENII).?:. 

Larca. — Body f inch in length, dull green, darker than theleave.s; body vtry slender; 
head largi', considerably wider than the body, deeply divided by the median line; pale 
greenish yellow. Body on the upper side w ith ten narrow linear wavy dull purplish livid 
lines, which disappear before reaching the supra-anal plate, which is pmall, flattened, 
not prominent ; it is sulitriangular in form, the apex not sharp. Similar purplinh liiiej^ 
on the under side of the body. Thoracic and tirst pair of proplegs purplish; the last 
pair greenish. This though not a strictly mimetic form, is sufticiently so to escape 
ordinary detection, not being much darker than the leaves. Observed, August 17, on 
leaves of the pitcli-pine at Brunswick, Me. 

83. The red and yellow striped pine span worm. 

Feeding in September on the leaves of the pitch-pine, a stout reddish brown inc^as- 
uring worm, striped with straw-yellow; the moth unknown. 

This is another reddish caterpillar which is somewhat aSvSimiUited iu 
color to the pine twigs among which it feeds. Unfortunately the moth 
is unknown. We have ibund it the first of September, at Brunswick, 
Me., and also September 20, at Amherst, Mass. 

The caierpiUar is thick-bodied and rather short. Head large and smooth, not tubiT- 

oulated above, but swollen somewhat on both sides. The sides of the body are 

swollen, and there is a lateral tubercle on the side of each segment; the anal lateral 

l^lates are large and spreading; the dorsal anal plate large, rounded at the end, and 

semi-elliptical rather than rounded. It is reddish brown, with minute straw-yellow 

lines; a pale straw-yellow median dorsal line dilating on each wing; a pair of dark 

brown dots on the hind margin of each segment ; on the sides an irregular deep yellow 

line. Head reddish, dusted with yellow and dark brown speckles. Length not «|uite 

.70 inch. 

84. The pixe-xeedle span worm. 

Feeding on the leaves, a small measuring worm, closely mimicking the form of a 
dea<l red-pine needle. 

This is the most striking case of mimicrv we have seen on the pine; 
the caterpillar, as it stands out stilf, holding on to the twig with its hind 
feet, after the manner of measuring or span worms, would easily be 
mistaken for a dead, dry, red pitch-pine needle! We have found one 
specimen on the pitch-pine at Brunswick, Me., September 1. On the 
5th it made a slight silken whit<*. cocoon and assumed the semi-iuipa 
condition. 

The calerpiUar is slender and unusually tlattened, taijcring mon^ than is common 
towards each end of the body. The head is small and narrow, but rather full. The 
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tolat and form of the body ia snrprisiuglf like a deait red needle of the tree ; it 

could readily be miirtaken for it, alDoe the end of the bod; suddenly tApers like the 
pine-needle itself. Color rust red, n darker dorsal lioe. 


Order I.epidoptbba ; family rvBAiJi>^. 

iflira.— Body with ten pairs of proplogs; body pale gret'ii. eoncoloroiia with the 
Irives on which it feeds; head small, mnch iiarrower than the body, of a very pale 
omlier color; a faint dorsal and two subdorsal linear pale lines, Lateral ridge palo 
\A[av. Each segment above with four bl.iek niinnte pnpillm arranged in a trapezoid, 
and two on the side. All the tugs concidorous with the body. Occnired Augnnt 17, 
m pitch-pine at Brunswick, Me. 

fiS. Another span worm, living ou the moss on i>ine trees, and found 
alive in Cambridge, Mans., in January, by Mr. Uill, is elosely assimi- 
liited in color to the moss itself. Also we have found a handsome noctuid 
i.Mterpillar (87) on the pitch-pine at Salem, Mass., which is red, marked 
with yellow, and would be readily overlooked from its mimicry of the 
red twigs of the pine. It may be the larva of a species of Trachea, and 
■ may represent the Trachea pmiperda of Europe. 

Order Lepiikjitkua ; family Tohtuicii>.k. 

(.'iiitiuK oH the ends of white pine needles, and spinuing together a tube of the 
iliLiups, in .September, and nlso to be met with probably eat ly in summer, a pale green 
li'sf-rollar, pupating lat<: in Sept-ember. 

About ten years ago I found, in September, on the young white pines 
ill the grounds of the Massachusetts Agricultural College, at Amherst, 
Mass., numerous 
pretty tubes such as 
Avv tign|%d in the ad- 
jiiiuing engraving. 
Tlie larva, probably 
ill August and early^ 
in September, gath- 
ers together about 
lilteen needles of the 
nhite pine, tying 
ilieni into a bundle 
i>y silken threads ; 
iheu, usually eating 
"If alvout one-third 
<■( the ends, forms a 

lulte, within which rio. SS,— TuTjcb of tliA pine tnlK-UuiWIng lonf-nilliTi natuisl lisic— 
,, ,. After pKtknnl. 

I lie worm lives. 

Some full-grown larva) were found September 2i which hat! gathered 
tlic leaves together without cutting them off, the tube extending the 
vhole length of the leaves. It is possible that the larvte of the first 
fiiiMul early in summer cut off the ends of the tube, while the approach 
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of ciiltl lutein Septumber prevents tbose of tlie second brood from giving 
the tiniubiug characteristic touches to their tubular domiciles. 

The larva is .30 inch long, pale green, a little paler than the pine 
leaves; darker over the region of the digestive canal. Dody with 
minute warts of the same color as the body, from which ari.se short, 
slomlor, pale liaira. Head pale horn color, with adarker somewhat reil- 
disli iiatcUon each side of the head ; on the clypens just behind the 
labruiii a triangular spot ; labnim reddish horu color. It is very active, 
climbing out of its tube and letting itself down by a thread when dis- 
turbed. The worms found at the end of September were about fully 
gi'own. There must be two broods of worms, as the dead chrysalids 
were found in some of the tubes. When about to pupate the ■worm 
spins a slight web within its tube. One larva pupated in confinement 
September 21, Mr. Kmerton informs us that he raised the motli,wliieh 
we failed to do, but the specimen was unfortunately lost. 

We have found the yoiiug larviK one-quarter grown on the wiiite pine 
at Bruuswick, Me., in August. Tliey had not cut off the ends, biit had 
merely drawn the leaves togetlier with silken threads. 

fell. TlIK 1'INK LKAF MIXEll. 

, Gelechia jilni/olirUa Cliamlwlfi. 

Order LEriiiorTKTiA ; family TiXKm.i-:. 
Miuiiiji tlio leavuB of itilf«n-nt Bi«ciPS of piu«, a aiiniite, brown, iimtow, pylimirii'^il 

'* For several years the leaves of the common pitch-pine (P/kim riyida\ 
in the vicinity of Itha- 
ca, N. Y., have been 
seen to be estensivel\ 
/ mined by the larva? of 
' a Tineid, the life his- 
tory of which we have 
J lii'st studied the pres- 
ent season. The end 
of the leaf, and in 
many cases the entire 
leaf above its base, 
becomes dead and 
brown, and wli en 
opened it is found tu 
be entirely eaten out. 
and io contain, in the 
l)ro|>cr season, the lar- 
va or pupa of the 

T\.:. wi—TLv rini>lr»l' iniiiir, Lmii. |m|.i>. n^liiU, ,w,\ .vmk.-Am.r abOVC-mentioiied i II ■ 
roiii»:..ik. g^,j,j_ 

'■ What are in all probability the eggs of this insect have be*n found 
deiH)8ited singly near the base of the leaves. They are nearly round. 
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flattened on the side of attachment, and slightly so on the opposite side. 
Their average diameter is 1.4™"> (.05 inch). The general color is reddish 
brown, differing in intensity with the stage of development. The sur- 
face of each egg is marked with numerous delicate carina?, wliich meet 
at the center, somewhat resembling those of the cotton and boll worms 
figured in the article on cotton insects. We have not proof positive 
that these are the eggs of this leaf miner, but their size, appearance, 
and place of deposit seem to indicate that they are. 

*'The work of the growing larvje is w^ell shown in the plate, and also 
the larva itself, highly magnified. From a study of the mines, the larva 
api)ears to burrow towards the end of the leaf first. Should it anive 
at the end of the leaf (and it almost invariably does) before attaining 
fiiU growth, it reverses its position and mines towards the base. The 
hole of entrance and of future exit is apparently in all cases enlarged 
and the excrement pushed through, as there is but little frass to be dis- 
covered in the mine, while it can always be found in a greater or less 
quantity at the opening or on the leaves befow. No instance has been 
observed in which one larva has injured more than a single leaf of P. 
rigida; but a specimen of this insect was found in Virginia ux>on the 
common scrub-pine (P. it^ps)^ the leaves of which are shorter and more 
slender than those of the pitch-pine, and, from observations made upon 
it, it would seem that one leaf, if small, does not afford all of the food 
needed by a larva. 

" When found on the 1st of January this specimen was hibernating, the 
mouth of its burrow being covered with a tjiin silken curtain. Six day» 
after, being transferred to a warm room, it was found that this eurtaiiL 
had been broken and the insect had left its mine. It was soon found on 
another leaf, and the same day formed a new burrow, where it contin- 
ued to eat until January 23, at which time it had completely excavated 
the leaf. After this date all operations appear to have been 8usi>ended, 
and there were no signs of life in the burrow until March 3, when a 
Proctptrupid parasite issued. 

"Leaves of P. rigida are frequently observed to be completely mined 
out, and nearly full-grown larvee are occasionally found crawling about 
over the leaves and twigs ; so it seems probable that with this species 
of pine also two , leaves may sometimes be successively mined by the 
same larva. 

'"The full-grown larva is nearly 5*""* in length (.19 inch). Its color is 
light brown, with the head and prothoracic shield and the anal plate 
black. The body is clothed with a few delicate hairs. The form of the 
larva is shown in the figure. Upon reaching full growth the larva spins 
a slight covering to the mouth of the mine and retreats a short distance 
above it (from 10*"™ to 15"™). There, after spinning a few supporting 
lines of silk, it transforms to a long and slender chrysalis, light-brown 
at first but afterwards nearly black. When removed from the mine the 
pupa is very active, jerking the J^hort end of the abdomen (which ex- 

14 BIT. 
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tends below the wing cases) from side to side with rapidity. The dura- 
tion of the pupa state is from ten to fourteen days. The moth makes 
its exit from the papa shell without disturbing the position of the latter, 
li'aving it attached by its threads some distance up the mii^e, and works 
its own way to the entrance. 

*' There are certainly two broods of this insect each year, probably 
three, and possibly more in exceptional seasons. Of the general hiber- 
nating habits of the genus, Stainton says : " Of a few species the young 
larviE live through the winter, but I believe the greater number pass 
the winter in the egg and pupa state." With the present species the 
nearly full-grown larvae have been found during the winter, but not in 
great numbers. What we consider to be the egg of this species has 
also been found in apparently healthy condition in midwinter, and the 
insect, without much doubt, hibernates in both of these forms, and pos- 
sibly in either of the others. The moths of the first brood issue during 
the entire month of June, the difference between the earlier and later 
ones probably depending upon the form in which they hibernate. 

'^ As we have stated before, larvee almost identical in appearance with 
those found on Pinus rigida in New York have been discovered on the 
scrub-pines (P. biops) around Washington. These larvae were bred to 
the perfect state and proved to be the same species. 

^'A leaf-miner of precisely the same habits and of almost the same 
appearance was found the past winter in the leaves of the southern 
pine (P. aiistralis) at Macon, Oa., a point where, owing to a sudden fall 
of some 400 feet in altitude, the northern and southern floras meet in a 
remarkable manner. Progressing southward, a careful search was made 
for additional specimens of this leaf-miner, but none were found except 
in this one locality. Assuming the identity of the two forms (they have 
since been bred and proved identical), it puzzled us for some time to dis- 
cover how the species could have reached P. amtralis^ since the south- 
ernmost limit of P. inaps is South Carolina, and P. rigida is essentially 
northern. It was not until we discovered the same miner in leaves of 
the yellow pine (P. miti4t) that we were able to solve the problem. The 
yellow pine is not only found north, but also extends south until at 
Macon, Ga., we can see it mingling with the northernmost specimens of 
P. mistralis. 

^^ The fnoth, — Palpi simple; hind wings excised beneath the tips. Head 
white, flecked with scales of the general hue of the insect, which may 
be called a brownish-yellow. Palpi white; the second joint longer than 
the third, brownish-yellow flecked with fuscous scales on the outer side ; 
third joint white, with a brownish-yellow annulus about its middle, and 
another near the tip; antennae white, each joint crossed by a brownish 
band. Thorax and fore wings of the general hue above mentioned, 
flecked with fuscous scales. On the fore wings are three white fasciie, 
placed respectively at about the basal, uiidtlle, and apical fourths of the 
wing length; the apex is densely dusted with fuscous on a white ground. 
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and the dorsal margin is sparsely flecked with brown. The &s(Asd also 
are more or less margined with brown scales, and the third one is some- 
times interrupted in the middle; and the fuscous scales which margin 
the first and second fasciae (especially along the second, near the fold) 
form minute tufts of raised scales. Cilia grayish, with interspersed 
black scales, which are tipped with white. Under side of the fore wings 
brownish. Hind wings pale grayish with white cilia; abdomen brown 
above, whitish toward the apex beneath. Expanse of wings § inch. 
(Chambers, in Comstock's Eeport.) 

^^JEgg. — Seen from above, appears globular, with a diameter of 14™"; 
seen from the side, appears so compressed that its long diameter is 
nearly twice the length of the short. Color reddish brown. Surface 
marked with delicate, close, meridional carinse, meeting at the center 
above and below. (Comstock). 

" Larva. — Length when full-grown, 4.2"'"» ; average width, .68"*". Sub- 
cylindrical; all segments except head and anal segment nearly equal 
in diameter, the exceptions smaller. Color yellowish brown; head^ 
prothoracic and anal plates dark brown; mouth parts yellowish; pro- 
thoracic shield strong, completely divided longitudinally in the middle 
by a moderately wide efuture. (Comstock.) 

^^Fupa. — Length, 4.4"™; average width, .71"". Head obtusely rounded; 
wing-sheaths extending to sixth abdominal segment; antennal sheaths 
reaching nearly to end of wing-sheaths, all compactly soldered. Oeneral 
form very nearly cylindrical; sixth and seventh abdominal segments 
spreading at posterior borders; dorsal side of anal segment furnisLed 
with a cluster of from 10 to 15 delicate tentacular or hook-formed filaments. 
€k>lor : when first transformed, light yellow brown, soon changing to very 
dark brown, almost black, on head, thorax, wings, and crural sheaths* 
abdomen of a lighter brown, growing still lighter towards the anus. 

^^ Parasites. — A minute chalcid parasite was bred from the specimens 
found in P. rigida. From 8 to 12 of the larvae of this parasite are 
usually found within the body of one of the leaf-mining larvae. They 
are pale milk-white in color, and the alimentary canal blackish; they 
are long and slender in form. A very small Tachina fly was also bred, 
both from the northern and southern specimens." (Comstock in Agri- 
cultural Eeport for 1879.) 

We have found at Brunswi^Jf, Me,, young pitch-pine trees the leaves 
of which had been attacked by this larva; the injury was quite local, 
not general. 

83. The pitch-inhabiting midge. 

Diplonis re9ini4x>la Osten-Sacken. 

Order Diptera ; family Cecidomyiad.k. 

Feeding early in May, and again towards the middle of June, in companies of thirty 
or forty, in the pitch exuding from wounds in the hark of the pitch-pine, small slen- 
der, footless, orange larvae, changing to two-winged midges or gall-flies late in May 
and the middle of June. (Comstock.) 
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The followiug acconnt of this interesting tly is taken from Professor 
Comatock's Report for 1879 : 

In 1808, Mr. Sanborn exhibited before the Boston Society of Katnral 
History specimens of a " Cecidomyions larva," which he had found feed- 
ing in companies of tbiity or forty in the pitch exuding from wounds 
in the bark of Pinm rigida. " Whether they were the prime canse of 
the injury to the tree was not plainly apparent." (See Proceedings Bost. 
Soc. Nat. Hist., xii, 93.) In the Proceedings of the Entomological So- 
ciety of Philadelphia, 1871, p. 345, Osten-^wken records the discovery 
of similar larvfe in the exuding resin of Pinwt inops at Tarrytown, N. Y. 
These he reared to the perfect state, and gave the species the name of 
Diploim resinicola. 

Early in May the two or three year old branches of Pinus inops in the 
vicinity of Washington were observed to be quite extensively infested 
by these insects, which were then in the larva state and actively feed- 
ing. They shortly tamed to papie, and the first midge emerged May 
26. On June 11 larvte of the same species were found upon the twigs 
of Pinaa rigida at Ithaca, I^. Y. Pupra were also fonnd in the saole 
twigs, and June 13 the fliBt midge issned. In Pebmary, 18S0, I col- 
lected specimens of similar larvie at Orange Lake, Florida, on twigs of 
Pinus taida, which, upon the appearance of the adults on March 1, were 
foond to be of the same species. 

Fig. 87 (from Gomstock) shows well the work of this insect. The 
lamps of exuding resin may contain &om two to thirty of the larvee, 
which, when fnll-grown, meas- 
ure oil an arra-^e 6*"™ (about 
one-qnarter of an inch) in 
, length. While still feeding they 
'^\U^/' "^ *re pale-orange in color, but 

^■IAmBm^^ ^ after ceasing they become of a 

^^^^W^^^^ \ bright orange. The spiraclesof 

^ ■' the anal segment are at the sum- 

mitof two protruding tubercles, 
and around each is a sniiill whorl 
of four fleshy jtapillx. The 
other spirm^les are small and 
black. The larvae are much 
'' elongated, and aro widest at the 
6th segment ; the under sides of segments 1 to 7 are furnished each 
with two transverse rows of short black or brown spines, probably for 
locomotive purposes. While burrowing in the bark and resin the anal 
tubercles are always at the surface. When, however, the larva con- 
tracts to pupate, the end of the body is drawn in, but an open channel 
is left so that the air has iree access. When about to give out the adult, 
the pupa works its way to the surface of the resin and protrudea half 
its body, so that there is no danger of the midge becoming fastened in 
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the sticky gum. Dried lumps of resin, fairly bristling with protruding 
papa-skins, are a common sight on trees alBfected by these insects* The 
adult insect is large, measuring O'""'" (.354 inch) in wing-expanse. The 
head is blackish, the thorax gray, and the abdomen dark red. The male 
antennsB are 26'jointed, with alternate single and double joints, all pedi* 
celled; the female, 14-jointed. The main peculiarity of the adult form 
is in the remarkable gibbosity of the head, the eyes joining together at 
the summit and covering nearly the whole head. The wing-venation 
and other points are shown in the plate. The resin exuding from 
the wounds in P. inops is perfectly clear, and permits one to count the 
namber of the larva) and to watch their every motion. 

Upon the loblolly pine (P. Ueda)^ however, it is milky, and the pres- 
ence of the insect cannot be ascertained without opening ihe mass. 

We have as yet no data upon which to state definitely whether the 
eggs of the midge are laid upon the uninjured bark, and it is the work 
of the larvffi in tiie bark which causes the resin to exude, or whether it 
is only in resinous exudations, caused by a bruise or by the work of 
some other insect that the eggs are laid. In the clear lumps on Pinus 
inops the larvae are always observed with their heads applied to the 
abraded bark. 

Somewhat similar, though evidently distinct, larvaB were found feed- 
ing in the resin exuding from the wounds made by the larva of Betinia 
aomstoehiana in the twigs of Pimut rigida. It is probable that they may be 
Osten-Sacken's Ceddomyia pints inophj but it is difficult to say positively 
as his description of this species is so very indefinite. (Comstock.) 

We have noticed the work of this gall-fl^ at Providence, the cast 
papa skins being found protruding from the masses of pitch June 28. 
We have also observed it for many years past at Brunswick, Me. 

84. Thk pitch- pink nkkdlk gall fly. 

IHp1o8is pini'i^gid(P Packard. 

Shorteuiug aad deformiug the needles of the pitch pine, in Maine, early in May, 
orange -colored larvn^, which spin a cocoon towards the end of May ; the fly appearing 
lirobably in June, as the second brood of larvie occur late in September. 

• In the year 1862 or '63 1 observed in an isolated young pitch pine (Pi- 
nus rigida) at Brunswick, Me., that many of the leaves or 
needles were less than half as long as usual, and much 
swollen at their base, as seen in the adjoining cut. These 
deformed needles were quite- numerous on the tree, and, so 
for as I am aware, have not been previously noticed. 

The larva is situated at the base between the inner two fiq. 88. -Pitch- 
of the three needles, which grow from one-third to one- ahortoned and 
half of their normal length, and by the irritation set up tife ^^hninl 
by the worm the united base of the leaves swells into a From^SokardT 

*Tbe folio wiog accoant and figure are taken from Hayden'tt Tenth Annual Report of the U. S. Geo- 
graphical and Oolofcical Survey of the Ten-itories for 187G. Washington. 1878, p. 527. 
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bulbous expansion about the size of a pea, or four times the original 
thickness of the neiedle, while the third or outer needle is sometimes 
not altered in size, but simply shortened and aborted. The bud-scales 
of the primary leaves are burst and hang down in shreds about the 
bulbous swelling of the secondary leaves or needles. The larva, which 
was found in the autumn of the same year (September 22), does not ap- 
parently bore into leaves, as it has no means of making its exit unless 
it works its way out of its prison through an oval hole between two of 
the leaves. It has to do so in some way, however, for when fully fed 
it makes its exit, ascends to the terminal buds, and pupates on one of 
them, exposed to the air. Sometimes there are two larvae, one on ea<;h 
side of a leaf. 

The cocoons are pale, oval, and covered with the pitch which exudes 
from the buds of the tree, and were found May 20. When the fly issues 
from the cocoon it creeps half way out of its cocoon, leaving its pupa- 
skin partially remaining, with the old pupal integument of the antennae, 
wings, and legs separate. 

On the 10th of June I opened the cocoon and found the pupae of a 
chalcid fly, and afterwards found specimens of the adult, which, on 
making their exit, bore small holes through the sides of the cocoon. 

The history of the species is apparently somewhat as follows : The 
eggs are probably laid at the base of the needles early in May, or pos- 
sibly in the preceding autumn, or possibly the larva winters in the gall, 
though this is not probable. At any rate the worms pupate within 
spun silken cocoons about the middle or the third week in May, and the 
fly probably appears in the early part or about the middle of June, when 
the eggs are laid for the second brood of worms, which we have found 
September 22. A large percentage are destroyed by the chalcid fly. 

Larva. — Deep orange in color, with the ''brea«t-bone'' retractile. The lateral swoUen 
region of the body is weU marked, convex, and the segments are short, quite convex. 

FemaU described from life, — A.ntennee 14-Jointed, about half as long as the body, 
brown, with sparse, irregular verticils of gr^y hairs, the ten terminal joints twice as 
long as broad, and pedicellate. Clypeus and epicraninm testaceous brown, the cly- 
pens (hypostoma) having a few long gray hairs curving over and downwards. Palpi 
concolorous with the ends of the antenna;. 

Thorax shining black, with four lines of white hairs, as in C. pint BeGeer ; the sides 
including the prothorax, reddish ; scutellum reddish-brown, while the trochanters are 
much darker, the first pair being nearly black, the two posterior pairs reddish-bib wn. 
Legs brown, paler beneath, with gray hairs, the tarsal Joints darker at the articula- 
tions, covered with fine silvery hairs. 

Wings rather short and broad^ with scarcely any pubescence ; fringe long, veins dark 
brown ; the subcostal (first longitudinal) vein terminates at the middle of the wing 
(in Cealida it terminates much beyond this point); the median vein terminates at 
or perhai>8 a little below the apex ; it curves around rapidly, following the curve of 
the margin ; cross- vein very minute, very oblique, almost obsolete, situated a little 
before the middle of the first longitudinal vein ; third longitudinal vein straight, but 
turning down to the inner margin at nearly a right angle. The venule which, in con- 
tinuation of the main vein, is bent upwards at its origin, thence goes straight to the 
outer edge, inclosing a triangular space. The halteres are pale flesh-colored. 
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Abdomen blood-red, with slight sparse hairs. The segments ou the terminal half 
of the abdomen are edged with black, and the tip of the abdomen is blackish, while 
the genital armature is flesh-colored. Length, .10 inch. 

This species diflfers decidedly from Diplosis pirn Loew, 9, in that the 
baeal joints of the antennae are not yellow, but pale brown. The cly- 
l>eiiB (hypostoma) is reddish-brown, not reddish -yellow. The abdomen 
is blood-red, and the hairs are too few to give a silvery reflection; the 
legs do not seem whiter beneath than above ; the wings are not densely 
X)ubescent as in Loew's description of D. pinij but are sparingly so. The 
cross-vein is difficult to find, and then is only seen in certain positions. 
It is smaller, being only a tenth of an inch long. 

In its habits it seems to differ from Osten-Sacken's i>tpi<>«i« i?i?ii-tnopi« 
in that the apparently similar pale, oval, resinous, pitchy cocoons are 
placed on the buds of the pine-needles, which were somewhat deformed, 
and could thus be easily distingijished from others not affected ; as well 
as by the resinous pitchy exudation covering them^ (This was observed 
'May 20.) The food-plant is also different, Diplosis pini-inopis living on 
the Jersey or scrub pine {Pinus inops)^ which does not extend so far 
north as Xew England, particularly Maine. 

86. Thk pine sawfly (Lophyrus sp.). 

Order Hymexopteraj family Tenth redinid.e. 

Body pale yellow ish-green, segments with numerous fine transverse wrinkles; head 
hlack ; thoracic legs black. Observed August 17 ou pitch pine at Bmnswiok, Me. 

87. The Philadelphia chrysomela. 

Chrysomela philadelphica Linnieus. 

Order Coleopi'era; family Chrysomelid.k. 

Feeding upon the leaves from May tiU September, a very convex broad-oval beetle 
about 0.30 loug, of a dark bottle-green color with white wing-covers sometimes tinged 
with yellow and having on them numerous spots and dots of dark green with, a black 
line on the suture widened anteriorly and a second line parallel with this on each side, 
the antenna) and legs rusty red. This is also common upon willows, with other species 
closely similar to it. (Fitch.) 

88. The pine chrysomela. 

Giyptosoelia hirtu8 Olivier. 

Order Coleoptera; family Chrysomelid.e. 

Feeding on the leaves in May and June, a thick cylindrical beetle resembling the 

Cloaked Chrysomela, ]So. 27, but with the pubescence much thinner than in that and 

the other American species of this genus. Its color is brassy, more brilliant on the 

under side and tinged with coppery. The male is usually 0.28 and the female 0.35 

long. (Fitch.) 

89. The Saratoga leaf-hopper. 

Aphrophora saratogeMis Fh. var. 

Order Hemiptera; family Cercopidj*:. 

The larvas form masses of froth on the leaves of the white pine in June, acq airing 
wings the last of July and in Angust in Maine. Common. (Named by Mr. Uhter. ) 
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90. The white-xkckkd pine-bertlb. 

Dichelonycha albioollis Barmeister. 
Order Coleoptera; family MELOLONTHiDiK. 

Asiuall beetle ball' an incb long or somewbat less and resembling tbe Rose bug, No. 
50, in its shape but with wing-covers of a shining brilliant green, becomes quite com.- 
mon upon pines about the middle of May, eating tbe leaves, and continues about a 
month. It may be distinguished from the several other species of the genus to which 
it belongs by its thorax having a more distinct but a very, shallow groove along its 
middle. (Htch.) 

The beetle, — This species has a black head with its fore part dull pale yellow. ItR 
thorax is black and is covered with incumbent ash gray or yellowish hairs, but not 
so close as to hide the ground beneath, whilst the scutel is densely coated with white 
hairs. The bright green wiug-covers are dull pale yellow along their outer margin and 
also on their inner edge. They are rough from confluent punctures and show three- 
smooth raised lines on each, running lengthwise. The legs are pale yellow with the 
hind feet and inner side of the hind shanks black or blackish, and the fore shanks 
have at their outer tips two projecting teeth with a small tubercle indicating the place 
of a third tooth. Iti* length varies from 0.40 to 0.50. (Fitch.) 

91. The pixe anomala. 

Anomala pinicola Melsheimer. 

Order Coleoptkra; family MeloloxthiD/E. 

Feeding on the leaves in June and July, beetles resembling the common May beetle, 
No. 76, but of a much smaller size, being only 0.35 long, black, shining, their wing- 
00 vers slightly tinged with chestnut with the suture and outer margin broadly black, 
their antennie pale dull yellowish, and their feet pitchy black. I only know this 
species from specimens from the South, but as it occurs in Pennsylvania it will proba- 
bly be found also in our own State. (Fitch.) 

92. The pine clastoptera. 

Clastapiera pint Fitch. 

Order Hemiptera; family CKRCOPiDiE. 

Puncturing the leaves and sucking their juices, in July, a small shining broad oval 
tree-hopper 0.14 long, of a black color, its head pale yellow with a black band on its 
anterior margin, its thorax prettily sculptured with fine transverse lines and with a 
pale yellow baud anteriorly, its wing-covers with a broad hyaline white margin on 
the outer side, interrupted with black back of the middle and having a shining black 
dot near the tip, its under side and legs pale^-ellow. (Fitch.) 

93. The testaceous clastoptera. 

Clastoptera testacea Fitch. 

A similar insect to the preceding, but of a pale yellow color, 0.20 long, its scut'el 
darker tawny red or yellow, its wing-covers with a shining black dot near the tip, and 
often with a black dot upon each side of the breast. Appearing upon pines and also 
on oaks the latter part of July and in August. (Fitch.) 

94. The white-pixe leaf-hopper. 

Bytho8CopH8 strobi Fitch. 

Order Hemiptera; family CERCOPiDiE. 

Puncturing the leaves and sucking their juices in May, an oblong tawny yellow or 
yellowish brown leaf-hopper, 0.20 long, its wing-covers inscribed with numerous black- 
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ish lines and dots, with a few small spots mostly on the outer margin, and crossed hj 
three broad blnish- white bands, its legs pale yellowish with namerous black dots from 
which arise small spines. (Fitch. ) 

95. ThK pink LOU8K MIMIC. 

Camaranotus confuses Hirschl. var. occidentalisf 

This bug closely resembles the pine Tachnus, or a dark ant, and is common running 
about the terminal fcwigs of the pine. (Named by Mr. Uhler. ) 

9C. The green pink tkttigonia. 

Order Hemiptera; family Cercopid-k. 

Occurring in August in Maine on the pitch pine, a pretty, delicate green Tettigo- 
uia-like form, exactly of the color of the pine leaves. Pupa with some faint yellow 
markings. 

97. The pine cixius. 

Cixius pint Fitch. 

Order Hemiptera; family Fulgoridac. 

Puncturing the leaves and sucking their Juices in May and June, a brownish black 
four-winged fly, 0.23 long, its thorax diamond-shaped, with three elevated longitudi- 
nal lines, its fore wings transparent but not clear and glassy, stained with smoky yel- 
low forming a few transverse spots, their veins white alt<emated with numerous black 
dots, its legs pale with the thighs brown. (Fitch.) 

98. The vernal diraphia. 

Diraphia vernalis Fitch. 

Order Hemipiera; family PsylliDjE. 

Ui>on the leaves, puncturing them and sucking t|ieir juices, a small orange yellow 
four-winged fly, 0.15 long, with a square flattened head concave on its upper side and 
with a slight impressed line along the middle of its whole length and a small notch in 
the middle of the anterior edge ; the antennte projecting forward from the anterior 
corners of the head, short and thread-like, of the same length with the head, their 
basal joint largest and forming one-fourth part of their total length, their tips black 
and ending in two short flue bristles of uueqaal length; the fore wings thick and 
leathery, feebly transparent, dull pale brownish yellow ; the breast and hind breast 
coal black, and the legs dull whitish, (flitch.) 

99. The white pine schizoneura. 

Schizoneura 2)inicqla Thomas. 

Order Hemiptera; family Aphid.e. 

Feeding on the tender shoots of the young white pines in Illinois, their ))resenoe 
indicated by slender snow-white silky webs, and usually covered with a clear whiter 
cottony secretion which appears to shoot out from the body in little ribbon-like flakes; 
the insects pale green. (Thomas.) 
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ChtTiiten piK^foliiv, new Hpecjos. 
Order Heuiptera; fftmilj Aviiiivf:. 
Stationary u|ioii tiie leaves, usually towards tbeir ouda, piiuctiiring them mid slick- 
ing their juices, a very small black Hy 0.U8 lung to tlie tip of its abdomen, and 0.13 
to ibe end of ita wingn, n'biub are dusky gray, ita abdomen dusky red anil sligfatly 
covered with line cottony down. (Fitch.) 

The females of tliese insects do not extrude their eggs. Olinging closely 
to the leaf with their heads towards its hase, they die, their distended 
abdomens appearing like a little bag tilled with eggs. The outer skiu 
of the abdomen soon perishes and disappears, tearing the mass of eggs 
adhering to the side of the leaf, but completely oorered over and pro- 
tected by the closed wings of the dead fly, I have met with the dead 
females thus adhering to the leaves the &rst of July, and have noticed 
the same insects ou the leaves in full lite and vigor the middle of May. 
TLe rib vein of the tore wings rnns Btraight to the outer margin fom ard of the tip, 
and gives off from its middle on the outer aide a very oblique branch which nio» to 
the outer margin, its tip producing a alight angular projei^tion of the edge of the 
wing, and the whole apace on the outer side .of the rib veiu beyond this branch is 
more opahe than the rest of the wing and of a aiuoky yeUowish color. From \t» inner 
aide the lib vein aenda off three simple oblique veins, the last one of which euda in 
the extreme tip of the wing. The hind wtnga have an angular [toiut ou their outer 
side beyond the middle, and a longitudinal rib vein, which, forward of ita middle 
Bends off abranehalraoat transversely inward, ita tip curved backwanl. Theantennie 
are abort, thread-like, and com)>osed 
of four or five email jointa. It will 
hence be seen that this insect is a true 
Cliermea — the first species of this genua 
that ha«i been discovered in this coun- 
try. (Fitch.) 

101. THK PISB-I.EAt- SIAI.E-ISKEIT. 

ifytilaspu pim/olifF (Fitch). 
Order Hkmiptera; family Cocni'J:. 

Fixed upon the aides of the leaves of 
yonng treea, exliaasting them of their 
juices and causing them to turn yel- 
low; small oblong fiattish white scaled, 
with a pale yellow spot upon their 
IKiinted end. (Fitch.) 
This insect is injurious in the 
no. a.,-Pine.i™f«.ie(««ct:«,,.«tn™i.i..m pine "Western States, according to 
leaf; 6, mala ; r, d. femsie Kaiu. Riley, «ho describes and figures 

it in his Fifth Report. The disease to which it gives rise is sometimes 
called the " white malady." Riley states that it produces two broods a 
year in Missouri, t. e., one in July and again in October. It occurs on 
the white pine, red pine, Bhotan pine, yellow pine, and cemhra piue, 
and sparsely on different species of imported pines. I have also notic«l 
it at Brunswick, Maine. 
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102. The club-iiornki> capsi's. 
Capaus clavatu^ LinnieiiH. 
Onler Hemiptkra; family Capsid.k. 

lu July and August, common on the leaver of tliis and other trees, puncturing them 
and Bubststing on their juices, a small oblong black bug, 0.20 long, with three silvery 
white transverse lines on its wing-covers, the middle one longest, the middle joint of 
its antenna) long and towards its tip thickened and black, the last joint slender and 
white with its tip black, and the hanches of its legs also white. This bug is equally 
conunon here as in Europe. Its marks are so peculiar as to reyiove all doubts of its 
being one and the same species which inhabits both sides of the Atlantic. 

Several other species of bugs occur upon the pine, but as they are 
iound in greater numbers upon other kinds of vegetation, it is scarcely 
necessary to notice them under this head. ; 

nrSECTS mJUEIOUS to the SPEUCE (Ahles nigra and alba). 

The destruction of spruce and firs in Northern'Neio England in 187H-'81. — 
The forests of spruce and flr in Maine, Northern New Hampshire, and 
New York were, about the year 1879, destroyed by the wholesale, the coast 
of Maine from Portland to Eastport and Calais, on the Saint Cix)ix river, 
having especially suflfered. In the summer of 1880, during a hasty visit 
to Brunswick, Me., and the shores of Oasco Bay, I noticed the great de- 
struction that had been eflfected in the spruce growths on Mere point and 
on some of the adjacent islands of Casco Bay ; but failed to detect the 
caase of the disease, supposing that it was too extensive to be attributed 
to the attacks of insects, and that some meteorological cause, such as 
severe winters or the attacks of some fungus, would better account for 
a destruction so widespread and apparently sudden. 

During the last half of the summer of 1881, spent in Maine, I was 
enabled to make a more careful examination into the causes of the dis- 
ease, and think that without much doubt it was wholly due to the attacks 
of various beetles, and, perhaps, in some cases, of caterpillars. 

About the middle of July I went from Brunswick, Me., to the White 
Mountains, and observed a good many dead spruces and firs in the woods 
on either side of the road from Gorham, N. H., to the Halfway House 
upon Mount Washington. The dead spruces and flrw were in nearly all 
cases, especially those which had evidently been cut down during the 
preceding winter (1880-'81), riddled by the mines or burrows of the 
spruce bark-borer (Xyloterus bivittatns). 

The spnices were also infested by the common pine longicorn borer, 
Monohammus confusotj the larvje being found to have bored the tree 
in all directions. 

Living hemlock trees, 15 to 20 inches in diauieter, were infested by 
large unknown longicorn borers under the bark, while the bark itself 
was mined in all directions by Hadrohregmus^ whose burrows were very 
abundant in logs cut down during the past winter near the Glen House, 
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and in bark stripped from the logs ; and the mines also occurred in the 
bark of living trees. 

About the 1st of August, duriug a ^isit to Peak's Island, in Portland 
Harbor, large numbers, sometimes entire clumps or groups, of dead 
spruces were found to have been perforated by small bark-borers, not only 
the tniuks but the larger and smaller branches, the beetles being still 
at work. Some of the spruces were partly killed, the upper branches 
retaining their leaves. 

AtBrunswick, Me., the dead spruce trees were found to be infested with 
myriads of three common borers (Xyhterm hivittatus^Xyleborus ccelatn^j 
and IHtyophfkorus puberulus), the bark being mined in every direction, 
the beetles occurring in the larva and pupa, as well as adult or beetle 
condition. Some of the trees, only partly dead, had the bark of the 
trunk and branches filled, so to speak, with these mischievous borers, 
and the results of their united labors were equivalent to barking or 
girdling the tree not only in one spot, but the entire tree ; the deadly 
nature of the attacks of such a host of bark-borers mining and feeding 
upon the inner bark and sap-wood, the most vital part of the tree, was 
sufficiently obvious. The stumps of firs and spruces, as well as of white 
pines, which had been cut down the previous November, wei'e swarm- 
ing with these small Tomici in all stages of development, their numbers 
being astounding. In two hours I took 1,000 specimens of Xyleborus 
ocelatm from one pine stump. 

But if there had been any doubt as to the nature of the disease which 
carried off the spruces at Brunswick, in the woods southeast of the col- 
lege grounds, in the course apparently of a single year; my visit to Mere- 
point demonstrated satisfactorily to my own miud that large, healthy 
firs, a foot in diameter, may be killed by the attacks of longicorn borers 
(Monohammus confusor), assisted by the smaller and far moi*e numerous 
bark-borers, aided, perhaps, by caterpillars, with the final assistance of 
the common longicorn, Bhugium lineatum. Several living firs with only 
the lower branches dead were observed with the bark perforated w^ith 
the holes made by the common longicorn pine-borer (see p. 152) and a 
Buprestid borer, while the boughs were tensmted by bark beetles and 
their young. Fir trees along the road to HarpsAvell from Brunswick were 
also observed to be perforated in the same manner; and if a dozen 
longicorn borers can not only injure but kill outright large, healthy 
sugar maples, an has been observed in Brunswick, Me. (see p. 103), 
there is no reason why firs from six inches to one foot in diameter should 
not perish from a similar cause; or if multitudes of small timber beetles 
or bark-borers girdle the tree from top to bottom with their mines, we 
do not see why this is not an efficient cause of rapid decay and death. 

We next visited Hari)swell Neck, and found from our own observa- 
tion and by inquiry from others that a large proportion of the spruces 
and firs for a distance of about ten miles have died within about four 
years. The pleasure of driving over this picturesciue road, with its 
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striking northerD harsh, wild scenery and frequent glimpses of Oasco 
Bay, in former years greatly enhanced by riding through bits of deep 
dark spruce forests, has been not a little marred by the acres and even 
square milse of dead spruces which border the road, stripped of their 
dark sea-green foliage, reduced to skeletons, and presenting a ghastly, 
saddening, and de])ressiug sight. And, indeed, judging from accounts, 
one may travel through the spruce forests of the coast from Portland to 
Bockland, and farther east to New Brunswick, and meet with similar 
sights. 

We visited late in August, in company with A. G. Tenney, esq., the 
fiarm of Mr. William Alexander, passing, before reaching the road lead- 
ing to his house, an area of several acres from which the spruce growth 
had been cut oflf in consequence of their widespread destruction by in- 
isects. Mr. Alexander informed us that the spruce trees were, in his 
opinion, killed by small caterpillars which have been at work for five 
years, but which were most destructive in 1879. These caterpillars he 
described as being the young of a small brown moth which laid its eggs 
in autumn; the caterpillars hatching from them were not inch- worms, 
but when fully grown the body tapered towards both ends, and were 
about three-quarters of an inch long. They were most destructive June 
20, when they are seen among the buds at the ends of the brauches^ 
where they drew the leaves together, eating the buds and not the leaves. 
He had also seen borers in the trees, but he thought the death of the 
tree should be attributed to the bud- worms, rather than to the borers. 
As will be se^n further on, a number of caterpillars were found by us 
late this sumimer feeding upon the leaves of the spruce and fir, but the 
worm observed by Mr. Alexander was probably one of the leaf-rolling 
caterpillars, a species of the family Tortricldw, A number of spruces 
and firs, with their leaves still on, but of a bright red, were observed 
scattered along the roadside; but no signs of leaf- worms or borers were 
observed in such trees, although the dead, leafiess trees were infested 
with ba«*k-borers. 

That the operations of borers and bark-beetles may be aided by cater- 
pillars in the buds as well as on the leaves seems also corroborated by 
observations in other localities. 1 was informed by C. J. Noyes, esq., of 
Brunswick, who is a summer resident at Mere point, that in June and 
the first week in July, 1878, the spruces and firs were attaeked by great 
numbers of "little measuring worms, like the currant worm in shape,'^ 
which eat the buds at the ends of the branches; since 1878 they had 
mostly disap])eared, and this summer (1S31) he had noticed only four or 
five. 

From Harpswell Neck we traced dead spruces and firs around to West 
Bath, where extensive forests had been destroyed and numbers of dead 
heiulocks were observed, while the wood was- attacked and the bark 
undermined and perforated by Buprestid borers, bark-borers, and the 
pine-weevil [Pissodes Hirohi), We have nowhere seen lieiulock trees, 
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which are more exempt thaiisany other coniferous trees from the at- 
tacks of insects, so much infested. 

The death and destruction of spruce forests were reported to us at 
Rockland, Me., and at Calais, Me., the destruction having been observe<l 
by Mr. Sewall at the latter town in 1879. From these facts there is 
good reason to suppose that perhaps a third of the sprUce and fir for* 
ests from near Portland to Calais have been destroyed by insects, most 
of the work of destruction having been accomplished four or five years 
ago, during 1878-79. 

Similar damage has been done at points ten or twelve miles from the 
sea and in the interior of the State. The injury was especially noticed 
in North Topsham, near the Bowdoinham line. According to the state- 
ments of Mr. Willis, the agent of the Feldspar works in Korth Tops- 
ham, forwarded by Dr. C. A. Packard, of Bath, Me., the spruces were 
in 1879 attacked by borers and also by small caterpillars, ^^not measur- 
ing-worms" (probably like those observed by Mr. Alexander at Harps- 
well). The trees thus defoliated leaved out, becoming green again] and 
in 1880 and 1881 the evil seemed to be diminishing, as has been noticed 
at other places. 

We were also informed by A. G. Tenney, esq., who in August \ri8ited 
the Rangeley Lakes, that he observed many dead spruces about the 
shores of the lakes, and from him we learned that the evil had attracted 
the attention of the local press in Aroostook County in Northern Maine- 
Mr. Tenney also kindly handed us the following extract from the 
Home Farm, for July 14, 1881, published at Augusta, Me.: 

Some time ago two or three articles appeared in our journal concerning the injoiy 
to the spruce timber in the northern portions of our State, caused by a minute little 
insect about whose history little seems to be known. Since then we have received 
much information concerning them from a most intelligent gentleman resident in 
Northern Somerset, who has been extensively engaged in lumbering for many years, 
and who has visited the spruce forests summer and winter, and observed the working 
of this very destructive insect. 

The gentleman informs us that the first appearance of the insect was in 1874, and 
he has reason to believe it is now much on the increase, as he thinks on some town- 
ships there are now thirty dead trees from this cause, where two years ago, on acyoin- 
ing townships, there was but one. The insect appears about the 1st of June, and on 
landings and jambs of spruce ; the air is full of them. They are about as large as a 
black fly, and are of a brownish, or dark snuff-color, the head half the size or length 
of the body. They are very tenacious of life, being hard and horny, and it is almost 
impossible to crush one between the thumb and finger. They are seen for about two 
or three weeks, during which time the logs and standing trees in the wood are bored 
fi\ll of holes about the size of a timothy straw, in which the eggs are laid, the larvs 
of which appear the next summer. In felling trees in winter, thousands of these 
grubs drop out, from one-sixth t'O one-eighth of an inch long. The chickadees are 
very fond of them and may constantly be seen following the lumbermen and picking 
up their food. If the spruce are cut the first year they are attacked, they make very 
jjfood lumber, but the second year, or aft«r the sap-wood has turned black, they are 
ipiite worthless, unless the tifee is two and one-half feet through, in which case the 
heart-wood is worth something for lumber, after the sap-wood is dead. The rapidity 
with which the wood of standing trees that have been punctured by these insects 
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decays is noticeable from the statement that in autumn, 'when parties are exploring, 
the blazing of an apparently sound tree with the axe reveals the fact that the sap- 
wood is thoroughly gone. 

We have previously stated that Dr. Franklin B. Hough, the United States Commis- 
Moner of Forestry', visited this State last autumn and made an exploration of our 
northern forests, for the purpose of gathering information as to the extent of the 
ravages of this insect. In a letter to us, under date of May 6, 1881, he writes: 

*'I am well informed, as to the extent of damages being done to the spruce timber in 
Maine and some places, and have been collecting information by circulars, correspond- 
ence, and personal inquiry for two or three years. The same mortality has been going 
on in the ' North Woods ' of New York for five or six years, and has been made a special 
study under State authority. In 1868 there was published a report by the French 
Government upon the ii^uries done to spruce forests in that country, the principal 
part of which I have translated for use in my next report. I am under the impression 
that so far as the ravages of the insect are concerned, the worst is over — at least such 
is the opinion of lumbermen with whom I have corresponded — although the reality is 
sad enough. It has not been relatively greater in your State than in New York, but 
the losses reach to a fearfully great amount in your State on account of the great 
abundance of spruce in your forest-s. As for the remedies employed in Europe to check 
the ravages of insects in the spruce, they are altogether too expensive for us. We 
(.an only save what is dead, and the lumbermen are doing this as fast as possible ; but 
notwithstanding this, a great deal will l>e lost. I have facts showing that like mor- 
tality has occurred long ago in other sections of the country, lasting a few years and 
then disappearing — as this will — perhaps being succeeded by a different growth of 
timber, as is observed in New York. The replies to circulars sent out last fall, indi- 
cate that the local extent of its duration will not last so long as apprehended." 

Portions of the Adirondack region were, in 1876, visited by Mr. C. H. 
Peck, State botanist of New York, who thus reports on the evil in the 
Thirtieth Annual Report- of the New York State Museum of Natural 
History for 1877 (Albany, 1879, pp. 23, 26) : 

While on a collecting trip in the Adirondack region, in July and August, my atten- 
tion was repeatedly arrested by the extensive ravages of the spruce-destroying beetle, 
Hylurgus rufipennis Kirby, of which a partial account was given in the twenty-eighth 
report. The green slopes of Mount Emmons, commonly called Blue Mountain, and of 
several mountains to the north of it, had their beauty, and their value too, greatly 
impaired by the abundant intermixture of the brown tops of dead spruces. The 
destruction was also visible along the road between Newcomb and Long Lake, and on 
the mountain slopes far to the north of this road. Again, on the trail from Adiron- 
dack to Calamity Pond, there was sad evidence that the little destroyer had invaded 
also the forests of Essex County. From what I have seen at Lake Pleasant^ in the 
southern part, and from information concerning the Cedar River region, in the cen- 
tral part of Hamilton County, there is reason to believe that much of the spruce tim- 
ber of this county has already been invaded by the beetle. How much farther this 
destructive work has extended or will extend, it is impossible to say ; but one thing 
is certain — it is still in progress. For the purpose of gaining more knowledge of the 
insect, I cut down, at South Pond, a tree that had recently been attacked by it. It 
was about 20 inches in diameter at the base ; the foliage was still fresh and green, and 
there was nothing, except the perforations in the bark, to indicate that it was at all 
affected. The bark peeled from the trunk without much difficulty, the sap-wood was 
perfectly sound, and the heart-wood also, except a small portion in which there was 
a slight appearance of incipient decay. Longitudinal furrows, varying from 1 to 6 
inches in length, were found under tho bark, and each furrow was occupied by one or 
two beetles. The furrows are excavated from below upwards. In the short ones but 
out* beetle was found, and but one perforation communicating with the external air. 
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In the longer ones two beetles (probably the two sexes) were usnally found, and irom 
two to four perforations afforded means of ingress and egress. The lowest perforation, 
which is the one by which the beetle first enters and commences its furrow, is oft^n 
found closed or "blocked up" by the dust and debris thrown down by the excavator 
in the progress of the work. The second perforation is generally 1 or 2 inches above 
the first. I failed to discover whether it is made by the second beetle for the purpose 
of ingress or by the first beetle. The third and fourth perforations are in a nearly 
direct line above the other two, and are probably made from within outwardly, but 
for what purpose is uncertain. In one instance the two beetles were found at work 
making these perforations, boring through from the inner surface of the bark. In one 
instance the third was less than half an inch above the second, so that there would 
seem to be no particular necessity for it. 

The eggs of the insect are deposited along both sides of the upper part of the fur- 
row. They lie close together, almost or quite in contact with each other. Wlien the 
larvfB emerge from the eggs they begin to feed upon the soft cambium and to work 
their way under the bark at right angles to the main furrow. They are at first so 
minute and work so close together that they make no distinct furrows, but seem rather 
to devour entirely a very thin layer of the cambium; but as they increase in size they 
begin gradually to form distinct furrows and to take directions more divergent from 
each other, and from their original course. In this way colonies from contiguous fur- 
rows at length run together, and in time the whole is surrounded by their multi- 
tudinous pathways, and the death of the tree is accomplished. Great care is taken 
by the parent beetles to keep their furrows separate. No instance was observed in 
which they ran together. In one instance the course of a furrow was changed to 
avoid running into the lateiral furrows of a colony of larvie just above. No furrow s> 
were found in the tree more than 10 or 12 feet from its base, thus indicating that the 
attacks are made upon the lower part of the trunk. The attacks are not made simul- 
taneously.. Some of the fiirrows in this tree were scarcely more than an inch long, and 
evidently had been just commenced. Others were fully excavated and contained eggs, 
and in others still the larvte had hatched and commenced their work, but in none were 
they fiilly grown. In another tree, a few rods distant from the first, the attack ha<I 
evidently been made earlier in the season, for the larvse were further advanced in sizo 
and. the bark on one side of the tree was well loosened, though, strange to say, the 
other side of the trunk was comparatively unharmed. I was unable to discover why, 
in this instance, the attack was limited to one side of the trunk. It is pretty evident, 
therefore, that the trees are attacked all along during the months of June and July, 
and possibly as late as August. I suspect, also, that the parent beetle, after having 
established a colony in one place, may emerge from her furrow to repeat the opera- 
tion in another place, either in the same trunk or in a different one, but this I was 
not able to ascertain definitely. 

A whitish fangus, Polyporus vohatus Pk., scarcely larger than a hickory nut, occurs 
in considerable abundance on the trunks of spruces killed by this beetle. The myce- 
lium of the fungus grows beneath the bark, and the external plant is connected with 
it through the perforations made by the insect. Hence this fiingus becomes a con- 
spicuous indicator of the track of the beetle aujd tells the tale of its destructive power. 

In a subsequent report, the thirtj-flrst, Mr. Peck thus refers to the 
injuries by bark borers of the balsam fir: 

Tlie wood of the balsam is of little value for lumber, owing to the small size of tlu^ 
tree. It contains resin and bums freely, but with a crackling noise. The smoke is 
very penetrating and Iritating to the eyes. Near the summits of the mountains, how- 
ever, it is almost the only available wood for camps and camp-fires. The bark of this 
tree furnishes the well-known *^ Canada balsam," a clear viscid resin of couHidernble 
repute in medicine and much used in mounting objects for the microscope. The renin 
is obtained from small vesicles or "blistcn-s'' in the bark. 
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It is generally more abundant in the thrifty, smooth-barked trees of low damp 
lands, than in the stunted growths of the mountains. Because of the value of this 
tree as a producer of balsam, and because of its beauty and fitness to adorn parks and 
pleasure grounds, it ought to be cherished and preserved. But like its companion, 
the spruoe, it has its insect and fungoid foes. While at Summit in Schoharie County, 
in September, I noticed in a small grove of balsams that a dozen or more of the tilses 
had recently been killed or were then dying. The leaves had nearly all changed their 
color, but for the most part yet remained on the trees. 

''An investigation showed pretty conclusively that an insect was the cause of the 
death of the trees. A minute bark-mining beetle, both in its mature and in its larval 
state, was found between the bark and the wood. The beetle perforates the bark, 
excavates its farrow along the inner surface in a horizontal direction, and deposits its 
eggs along the sides of the furrow, which is less than one-sixteenth of an inch in diame- 
ter. As soon as the eggs are hatched, the larvse begin to mine furrows of their own 
at right angles to the original gallery, one part eating their way upward and another 
downward between the bark and the wood. These larval galleries are nearly parallel 
to each other, and are at their beginning so minute that they are scarcely visible to the 
naked eye; but as the larva advances in its course it increases in size and the diame- 
ter of its furrow increases in like manner. The larvaB were found (in some instances 
transformed to the mature beetle) each in the larger end of its own furrow. It will be 
observed from the direction of the original furrow, how powerful an agent for mischief 
this minute beetle is. Its work is carried on in the most vital part of the tree. Three 
or four beetles attacking the trunk at or about the same height and on different sides 
of the tree, would completely and effectually girdle it and destroy its life. Even a 
single beetle, by extending its furrow entirely aroUnd the trunk, would accomplish 
the same result, but no furrows were found thus extended. The length of the origi- 
nal furrows appeared to be less than 4 inches. The beetle itself is scarcely more than 
one line long, and belongs to the genus Tomiciis, The species is probably undeacribed. 
In the case of the spruce-destroying beetle more workers are necessary to kill the tree 
because the main furrows are excavated longitudinally or parallel to the axis of the 
trunk, while in the case of the balsam-destroying beetle the original furrow is exca- 
vated at right angles to this axis, and therefore cuts off or destroys the vital action 
over a much broader space. 

''The destruction of the balsams was not limited to the single grove in which it was 
first observed. In several places along the road between Summit and Jefferson dead 
and dying balsams were noticed; but the affected trees were not very numerous, and 
it would not be a difficult matter, with prompt and united action, to arrest the prog- 
ress of the mischief. If each man, on whose land the balsams grow, would, as soon 
as signs of the presence of the trouble are manifest, cut the affected trees, strip off the 
bark and burn it, he would, by so doing, destroy the colonies of larvo) and prevent ' 
the further spread of the mischief. It is not at all probable that trees once attacked 
and showing signs of death can be saved, and it woald be far better to cut them im- 
mediately than to allow them to remain as nurseries for these tiny marauders.'' 

The spruce and firs in the Adirondacks, however, seem in general less affected than 
in Maine. Mr. John H. Sears, an observing botanist of Salem, Mass., who made a 
trip there late in the summer of 1881, writes me that "the spruce and other coniferous 
trees are remarkably healthy, noticeably so from Ticonderoga, Essex County, through 
Clinton County to Rouse's Point; and in Canada northward to Montreal from Lyon 
Mountain to Chateaugay there ai'e hirge and handsome specimens over 3 feet in diam- 
eter. 

Similar destruction of spruces in Maine in 1818. — From Mr. William 
Alexander, of fi[arpswell, we learned that " abont eighty years ago " there 
was a similar destruction of the sprace growth upon the same farm (his 
father's) as we visited, and it was his impression that his father ac- 
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counted for it by the ravages of insects. The following letter fiM)m 
Hon. R. H. Gardiner, of Oakwoods, near Gardiner, Me., written to Mr. 
A. G. Tenney. editor of the Brunswick Telegraph, will corroborate the 
idea that the visitations of bark-beetles are in a degree periodical: 

Oakwoods, August 27, 1881. 

Dear Sir : Yoa requested in the last number of the Telegraph information about 
dying spruces, for the purpose of aiding Professor Packard in his investigation of the 
enemies of the spruce. 1 can render no aid in the matter, but would remind you of a 
fact that may be forgotten, that in the year 1818 every spruce tree west of the Penob- 
scot was kiUed by an insect. I cannot remember this, but have often heard my father 
speak of it. From 1833 to 183H I was interested in the lumber business on the Kenne. 
bee and no spruce were ever seen among the rafts of logs, though spruce from the 
Penobscot was sold in Boston. NoWy little else than spruce is cut on the upper waters 
of the Kennebec, but every spruce tree has grown since 1818.^ 

I would have written direct to Professor Packard, but thought it probable the fact 

I speak of was known to him and I only mention it now to you in case it may have 

been forgotten. 

Yours, very truly, 

R. H. GARDINER. 

Similar destruction of forests in Germany and in Scandinavia. — Wide- 
spread devastations in spruce forests have occurred at intervals within 
the past century in Europe, and this has been generally attributed by 
entomologists and foresters to the operations of these timber beetles or 
more properly bark -borers. As bearing on this point we quote from an 
article which appeared in Kature, for October 14, 1880: 

In an article in Danish, entitled "Om Grant<5rken og Barkbillen," by J. B. Barth, 
the author, who is one of the first authorities in Norway on questions of forestry and 
arboriculture generally, explains his reasons for differing from the opinion commonly 
received, that the desiccation and ultimate death of the Norwegian spruce {Ahie^ 
exoeha) are due to the attacks of Tomicus typographus {Bostrychus typographu8\ which 
is usually regarded as the most pernicious of all the insect enemies of the Coniferjp. 
Herr Barth does not dispute the fact that this beetle is to be found often in large 
numbers on trees affected by abnormal drying up, whether still standing or cut down : 
but, iu his opinion, although disease in the tree may be the cause, it is not the result 
of the presence of the Tomicus, which he believes to have absolutely no effect on the 
condition of the bark. According to this view the numerous agents employed in 
Germany and elsewhere to eradicate this beetle have no result but waste of labor 
and money, the only remedy against the drying up of the bark being a more scien- 
tific mode of clearing forests, iu which the trees often perish either through over- 
crowding, or, more frequently, through reckless felling by which cold blasts are 
allowed to fall directly on the interior. Herr Barth's views are in opposition to those 
of the majority of the working foresters of Germany and Scandinavia, but his exten- 
sive acquaintance with home and foreign forests, his great practical experience, and 
his reputation as a naturalist, entitle them to all possible respect, although it is not 
to be supposed that his plea for the innocuonsuess of the Bosiryohm typographus will 
be admitted without much sifting of the evidence, seeing that this insect is generally 
believed by Grerman foresters to have been the cause of the destruction of the foreRt^ 
of the Harz Mountains, when between 1780 and 1790 two milUon trees died of desicca- 
tion. 

Tlie disease due to hark and Umber beetles. — Prom the foregoing state- 
ments the reader will justly infer that the great destruction of spruce 
and forest trees throughout Northern Xew England in 1879, and four or 
Ave years following, was due to the attacks of beetles, chiefly the small 
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cylindrical bark-borers, belonging to the coleopterous family Scolytidos; 
three species, Pityophthortispibberulm^Xyloterus bivittatus, and Xyleborus 
calatusj being the principal aggressors. 

That the disease wag not due to fungi has been shown by a thor- 
oughly competent botanist, Prof. Charles H. Peck, of Albany, !N^. Y. 
That it was not due to extremely cold weather in winter is probably cer- 
tain from the fact generally observed by us that spruce and fir forests, 
over any given area, are not universally killed, as among groves of dead 
spruces and firs many living perfectly healthy trees exist, while the pines 
and hemlocks have been unharmed. By cutting down portions of for- 
ests and thus letting in cold severe winter blasts, general and wide- 
spread destruction of entire forests may. ensue, as has been shown to 
have been the case in France. Why pine trees should have, in general, 
escaped the ravages of these beetles, all of which we have found in 
jn^ater or less abundance under the bark of dead pines, and especially 
in dead stumps, we cannot explain, except from the well-known fact that 
most vegetable-eating insects prefer one species of tree and retain that 
I)reference for successive generations. 

Remedies. — ^When a growth of these trees is invaded by insects boring 
in or under the bark, the loosened bark should at once be stripped off 
and burnt. If the tree is dead it should be cut down and the bark 
stripped off and at once used for firewood, even if the wood is kept for 
future use as fuel. Trees infested by caterpillars may leave out again 
and gradually assume nearly their original health and vigor. But the 
best remedies are those of a preventive nature. In the present case, 
though the evil is apparently diminishing in Maine, our observations 
taught us that the dead firs and spruces wherever examined are teeming 
with thousands and even millions of small bark beetles in all stages of 
growth. It would therefore be wise to prevent any further spread of the 
evil by cutting down dead spruce and fir timber and selling it off this 
winter for fuel. Forests should be thoroughly cleared, and even pine 
stumps should be barked and the bark burned, for, as already stated 
(p. 175), we have taken thousands of these spruce beetles from under 
the bark of white-pine stumps. In fact, stumps, in the summer succeed- 
ing the falling of the tree, are a general resort for ail sorts of destructive 
boring inserts; and should it be too expensive a matter to pull up such 
stumps, if the bark is torn off, the naked stump will be much less fre- 
quented by noxious insects. 

We will now proceed to an enumeration of the insects known to be 
more or less destructive to spruce and fir trees. 

APFECTING THE TEUNK. 

1. The pine lonqicorx borer. 

Monohammus oonfusar Kirby. 

Order Coleoptera; family Cerambycid^. 

This common and pernicious borer has been described and figured on 
pages 152-156. It occurred under the bark of dead spruces at Bruns- 
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wick, Aug:ust 3 and 27. At the latter date three sets of the larvae 

occurred — one measuring about 6™"», another 9"*", and a third from 16°™ 

to 20"»" in length. There were no fiiUj^-grown worms. It is possible 

that the eggs from which these came were laid in the early summer; but 

it is more likely that they were deposited by the female during the pre. 

vious summer, as the beetle is not to be see'n except from June to early 

September. 

2. Unknown buprestid larva. 

A species of Dioerca or MeJanophila. (?) 

Eather long and slender larvae, with the segment next behind the head 
much narrower than in ChrysobothrWy occurred in abundance under the 
bark of a dead spruce at Brunswick, August 27. They were nearly 
fully grown. The larvae of either this or an allied species also occurred 
under the bark of a spruce near the Glen House, near Gorham, N. H., 
July 22. 

3. TlIK LONG-LEGGED MELANOPHILA. 

Melanophila longipes. 

Order Coleoptera ; family Bupr£STIDJ£. 

Probably boring into the trunks, a flat- headed borer, changing to a small Bnprestid 
beetle. 

This beetle is thought by Mr. George Hunt to bore into the wood of 
the spruce, as he has found it on charred spruce timber under such cir 
cumstances as to lead him to believe that it depredates on this tree. 
Nothing is known of the habits of the larva. 

The beetle.— Body deep black, immaculate ; thorax with an obsolete indented line ; 
Hcutel small, subangulated ; elytra finely granulated ; an obtuse, obsolete, elevated 
line from the shoulder to the tip ; tip abruptly terminated by a small spine in the 
center; beneath polished, slightly tinged -with violaceous. Tarsi of the intermediate 
and posterior feet elongated, as long or longer than the tibia ; first joint equal to the 
three following ones conjointly ; fourth joint bilobate, very short. Found in Penn. 
sylvania and the Western States. ^Say.) 

Leconte states that it inhabits Pennsylvania, Kansas, and the Lake 
Superior region ; that it is very closely related to the European 3f. ap- 
pmidiculata^ but on comparison the thorax is less rounded on the sides, 
which are less sinuate posteriorly. As in that species, the sculpture is 
very indistinct at the middle and the small carina at the basal angles 
nearly parallel with the margin. The elytra are more gradually nar- 
rowed behind, and the apex is rectilinearly attenuated from the suture, 
while in M. appendiculata the inner outline of the tip is concave, though 
not so much so as in M. atropurpurea. The tip of the abdomen, as in 
the others of this group, is slightly emarginate, with the angles acute. 

4. The white-pine weevil. 
PisBodes Birohi Peck. 

This common weevil, which is described and figured on p. 185, we have 
found the past season from the 10th to the loth August, at Brunswick, 
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under the bark of the spruce. The cells, like those found in the pine 
branches, were situated under the bark of the trunk of spruces 6-12 
inches in diameter, and contained the pupa or more commonly the imago. 
The beetles were found flying about also at this date. 

5. Thk ribbed rhagium. 
Bhagium Uneaium Olivier. 

Already described on p. 162, this insect occurred in the larva state in 
abundance under the bark of spruce stumps and standing trees, loosen- 
ing the bark, but never doing any. mischief as far as we are aware to 
the living tree. Small larvae, only 4 or 6"°* in length, occurred in spruce 
stumps August 25, while others were 14*"™ long. Fully grown ones 
occurred in neighboring pine stumps, and one after having been kept in 
confinement until the last of September went into the pupa state. The 
e^'gs firom which the smaller ones hatched were probably laid in the early 
summer; the trees containing these grubs were cut down in November, 
1880, so that it is not probable that the larva lives more than one year. 

6. The unarmed spruce bark-borer. 

Xyloients liviitatus Kirby. 
Order.CoLEOPTERA; family Scoi-YTiDiE. 

This is the most destructive pest of the spruce, the beetle most con- 
cerned in the ravages of spruce forests in northern Ifew England from 
1878 to 1881. We first observed it July 22, 1881, in spruce stumps near 
the Glen House, in the White Mountains, N. H., the tree having evi- 
dently been cut down within a few months; the beetles were very 
abundant, and though there were no perforations in the bark, there 
were small holes between the bark and the wood on the top of the 
stump, the beetles having availed themselves of the shiinkage of the 
bark due to drying of the wood, to effect an entrance between it and the 
wood itself; here they were congregated in abundance and were appa- 
rently engaged in making the primary galleries of their mines and laj-- 
^ng their eggs. It was also found under the bark of dead standing or 
fallen spruces. Afterwards (July 27) this bark-borer was found in 
abundance, many larvje, a few pupse, and beetles in great numbers, 
under the bark of partly living and dead spruces at Brunswick. The 
burrows made were small and irregular, slightly larger than the size of 
the beetle, and were much like those made by Xylehorm cwlatua^ with 
which it was commonly associated. It was also found at Merepoint- 
The trees at Brunswick teemed with them, and many fewer beetles than 
those observed would suflftce to completely girdle and kill the tree. 

This beetle has its insect enemy; we observed a green chalcid fly un- 
der the bark, July 27, and a month later, August 25, chalcid larvfe 
nearly fully grown were found under the bark so near the larvae of this 
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beetle, that we feel justified in supposing that it must have been feeding 
on them. 

In the genus XyloteruSj according to Leconte (Rhyncophora, p. 357), 
the club of the antennae is oval, compressed, and solid, without articu- 
lations ; the shining corneous part extends forwards in a naiTOw baud as 
far as the middle, except in Jl. politua^ where it is entirely basal, and 
the club is indistinctly divided by one round suture ; the rest of the sur- 
face is opaque, finely pubescent, and sensitive. The funicle is composed 
of two parts, as in the two preceding genera; the first joint is large, and 
stout as usual, the remaining part is about equal in length, forming a 
pedicel to the club, and is divided by two not well marked tiiansverse 
sutures, thus causing the funicle to be 4-jointed, The eyes are moder- 
ately finely granulated and completely divided. The head is large, ex- 
serted, and in the <J is deeply concave. The prothorax is broader than 
long, and strongly asperate in front in the 9 , less in the ^ . The tibi* 
are dilated, finely serrate on the outer edge, rounded at tip, and very 
feebly mucronate at the inner angle 5 the tarsi have the joints 1-^ rather 
stout, nearly equal in length ; fourth very small, fifth slender, as long 
as the second and third united, with simple divergent claws. The 
hairs are not serrate or verticillate, as in Pityopthorus, but slender and 
smooth. 

The four species in our fauna are easily recognized : 

Elj'tra with weU defined strife of panctares, iuterspaces nearly smooth 2. 

Elytra with iU-defined distant rows of punctures, interspaces equally strongly puuc- 

tured, pubescence erect, abundant 4,poZifw. 

Prothoi-ax finely and sparsely punctured at the sides towards the base 1, retit^us. 

Prothorax finely but less sparsely punctured at the sides towards the base. 2, hitittatus. 

Prothorax scabrous and granulate behind the middle 3, ncahncollu. 

A'. Uviilatm Manuh., Bull. Mosc. 1858, 236 ; Apate biv.y Kirby, Fauu-Bor. Am. IV, 192, pi. 

«,fig.5; Bostrichus cat^ifrona Mannh., Bull. Mosc. 1843, 297 (^); ibid, 1852, 359; 

Xyloierus cav.y Manuh., ibid, 1852, 385. 

Maine, Canada, Alaska, Vancouver's Island; length 3-3.3"™; .12-13 
inch. Varies greatly iu color. Usually the front part of the prothorax, the 
suture and the margin of the elytra are black; sometimes only a short, 
pale stripe is seen on each elytron. (Identified by Dr. Horn.) 

7. Thk bpined spruce bark-borer. 

Xylehorue cwlaias Zimmerman. 

Order Coleoptera; family ScoLYTiDiE. 

As the foregoing species has smoothed unarmed elytra., we have named 
it the "unarmed spruce bark-oorer," while the present species, which is 
also destructive to spruce, though abundant in pine trees (p. 175), being 
gouge-shaped at the end of the body with two prominent teeth on each side 
at the end, we would name " the spined spruce bark-borer." Its habits and 
mines are apparently like those of the foregoing species, but the mines 
are a little larger, as is the beetle itself. We noticed the beetles in great 
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numbers with several pnpsB under the bark of the spruce at Brunswick, 
August 22, and under another tree, observed August 27, there were many 
pupse, and numerous pale beetles which had only recently cast off their 
pupal skins. There were all stages between very pale beetles and the dark, 
black-brown fully mature beetles; some with a short, broad dark stripe 
on each wing-cover ; this might be thought at first sight a different species, 
and indeed it is probable that from variations in age and size, too many 
species of these bark-borers have been described. 

Lecoute states that the genus Xyleborus has " the body stout, cylindri- 
cal; declivity of elytra oblique, scarcely flattened; funicle of antennsB 
with four distinct joints; tibisB finely serrate on the distal half of their 
length and rounded at tip.'' X, cwlatus ranges from Canada to Texas 
and California. In this species "the declivities of the elytra at the end 
of the body are with two prominent tubercles, and some smaller margi- 
nal ones; elytra strongly punctured in rows; Interspaces with rows of 
distant punctures.'' (Identified by Dr. Horn.) 

8. The ijbast spruce bark-borer. 

Crypturgus atomus Leconte. 
OrderCoLEOPTERAj family Scolyiid-e. 

I 

This minute bark-borer, though often occurring in white pine bark, 
must not be confounded with Pityophthorus pubervlus of the white pine 
(p. 172), as its burrow is very different. The present species is 1.^™™ 
long, and f »»" in diameter. The mine consists of a short sinuous pri- 
mary gallery about i inch long, which gives off at intervals about ten 
short secondary galleries from each side, but they are not made in the 
same plane, next to the sap-wood as in P. puberultiSy but penetrate only 
the bark itself in all directions, so that no regular pattern is formed. 
The beetle is extremely numerous, a great many dense mines being 
situated within a square inch of surface. They were observed in great 
profusion in the larva, pupa, and beetle states at Brunswick, Me., dur- 
ing August ; in standing dead trees as well as spruce stumps ; also in 
white pine stumps. Manj^ of our observations on this and the foregoing 
species, as well as the Khagium, were made by the side of Maquoit 
street, Brunswick, on land from which timber was felled, as we were 
informed, in November, 1880, so that the period during which the in- 
sects had been at work was known quite exactly. 

This species has been kindly identified for us by Dr. John L. Leconte, 
of Philadelphia, who has also prepared the following description, which 
is much more complete than the original description in the Transactions 
of the American Entomological Society. 

The beetle. — Slender, dark piceons, shining, prothorax distinctly longer than wide, 
sparsely and coarsely punctured ; elytra very finely not densely pubescent, sttiaB com- 
posed of shallow punctures, interspaces as well as the stria) without distinct punctu- 
lation. Length 1*""" -f. Head with a broad short beak, slightly convex, finely not 
densely pnnctulate. Prothotax distinctly longer than wide, slightly rounded on the 
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sides, gradually narrowed from the middle to the tip ; disc transversely convex, not 
polished, but very imperceptibly granulate, sparsely and strongly punctured. Elytra 
cylindrical, not wider than the prothorax, convexly declivous behind; sparsely 
clothed with very short and fine yellowish pubescence ; strisB composed of rather 
large shallow punctures, interspaces not narrower than the strise, almost impercepti- 
bly pnnctulate. Beneath nearly smooth, sides of metastemum with a row of punc- 
tures, sides of ventral segments feebly punctured. Legs piceous, front tibiaB with 5 
distinct acute teeth on the outer edge, which is also sparsely fringed with long yel- 
lowish hairs, with a' fine apical spine at inner angle; tarsi yellow, narrow, third jofnt 
not dilated. Antenna; with the scape long, the first joint of the funicle large, rounded, 
second indistinct, closely connecte4 with the club, which is large, oval, not pointed, 
solid, polished, and corneous except along the apical margin, where there is a spongy 
sensitive band. 

9. The pine timber beetle. 

PityophthtfTus maUraHua (Fitch). 

This bark-borer has been noticed on p. 173. We found numbers of 
them at Brunswick in Au^st, 1881, which were identified as such by 
Dr. Horn, under the bark of a spruce, which had been cut down the 
preceding November ; a few larvaB occurred with these. 

10. JSylurgopa pinif ex Yitch, 

This species, noticed on p. 177 as occurring in pine stumps, was also 
found mining under the bark of spruce stumps of trees felled in Novem- 
ber, 1880. The track was made at the beginning of the roots, and is 
slightly sinuous, two or three inches long; 3™™ wide, while the diameter 
of the hole for the exit of the beetle is 2^™" in diameter. 

11. Cupes cancolor West wood. 
Order Coleoftbra ; family Cupesid^. 

This beetle has been found by Mr. G. Hunt upon or among spruce 
boards in a tannery in Northern New York ; hence he thinks it may be 
a spruce insect. 

12. The pine nephopteryx. 
Pinipestis Zimmermanni Grote. 

This is said by Mr. Zimmermann to be destructive to young spruces 
in New York. (Can. Ent., xii, 59. See p. 182.) 

AFFECTINCJ THE LEAVES. 

13. The checkered pine measuring worm. 

Feeding on the leaves in August and early September in Maine, a geometrid cater- 
pillar with the body very slender, gradually increasing in width towards the anal 
proplegs. 

Head very small, much narrower than the body, deeply indented on 
the vertex, each side angular above. General color that of the bark of 
the spruce twigs, checkered with black and gray, with a lateral black 
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flattened and broad tubercle on each segment. This- is a very pretty 
wood-colored caterpillar, congeneric with No, 9 on the fir. They vary 
in intensity of color, some being much darker than others ; the small 
ones paler. Length, 12"*". 

14. Thk livid green spruce measuring-worm. 

Feeding on the leaves late in August in Maine, a pecnliar very smooth slender 
lanra ; the head smdoth, as wide as the body ; the latter of uniform width. Above livid 
greenish, with a faint purplish tint. Lateral ridge pale green ; body beneath pale 
greenish. Length 12"™. 

15. The red and tellow-striped spruce measuring- worm. 

Order Lepidoptera; family PHAL^NiDiE. 

Feeding on the leaves late in August^ a smaU geometrid caterpillar, with the body 
flattened, reddish above, with a linear, very narrow delicate red dorsal line ; lateral 
ridge straw-yellow. Anal plate short and broad, with two conical spines projecting 
behind it. Body beneath whitish yellow. 

16. The spruce twig-mimicker. 

Order Lepidoptera ; family PHALiBNiDiE. 

This interesting geometrid caterpillar is over an inch (30"°*) long, and 
closely, mimics the dry twigs of the spruce and fir. The head is slightly 
wider than the body; rounded, the vertex on each side rather full. The 
body with four small, high, rounded dark tubercles on each segment; 
and low down on the side of each segment is a group of four irregular 
dark tubercles. Just behind the prothoracic stigmata is a dorsal, high, 
prominent transverse rough ridge. Supra-anal plate rounded at the 
apex, with four setiferous, slender, rounded tubercles, arranged nearly 
in a square, and projecting backward from the apex ; while below the 
two anal tubercles are large, full, and rounded at the end. General 
color lilacash ; head variously striped and mottled, and the body irreg- 
nlarly mottled and spotted with ash and black. Segments transversely 
wrinkled ; the lateral ridge moderately prominent. In the young, two- 
thirds grown, the body is darker, and there is a row of irregular con- 
spicuous white spots on the side of the body. It is distinguished from 
No. 9 on the fir by the rounded, less angular head, and by having four 
instead of two tubercles, but belongs to the same genus. It is also 
different from ^o. 9 on the fir in not having a lateral yellow line. 

17. The cone-headed spruce caterpillar. 

A noetuid or sphinx f larva, feeding late in Angnst in Maine on the spruce, with 
t«n abdominal feet. Head very large, vertex high, ending in a large cone. Supra- 
anal plate large, long, triangular, ending in two blunt conical tubercles. Head pale 
green, tipped with red on the point of the vertex, from which two faint white bands 
pass down by the eyes. Clypeus and labrum honey-yellow, black on the sides. Two 
dorsal and two lateral continuous linear white lines. A broken substigmatal broad 
ntow -white line. Tboracic feet pale green; abdominal feet tipped with red. Moulted 
Angust 30. Length 20°"". 
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18. The fir harlkquiK caterpillar. 
This caterpillar, more commonly found on the fir, is described on p. 239. 

19. Eiioles imperialis Hiibner. 

This caterpillar is reported by Mr. Hulst to feed on the spruce. (Bul- 
letin Brooklyn Ent. Soc, ii, 77.) 

20. The spruce saw-fly. 

LophyruB dbietis Harris Y 
Order Hymenoptera ; family Tenthredinid^. 

OccnrriDg infrequently and not gregariously in Maine late in August on the spruce, 
a false-caterpillar; the body long, broader than the head; pale pea^green, the color 
of the leaves. Head smooth, concolorous vlth the body, with a dark patch extending 
upward behind each eye. Body with a dorsal dark green stripe, bordered on each 
side with whitish glaucous green. Along the body a lateral conspicuous broad white 
stripe, the stripe much scalloped below. Body beneath and proplegs uniformly green. 
Thoracic legs pale honey yellow, except at base. Length 17™™. 

No black spots on the body ; though Harris says the larva of Lophyrus abietia is like 
that of Abbot's white pine saw-fly. (See p. 197.) 

21. The spruce bud-louse. 

Adelges ckbieHoolens Thomas. 
Order Hem iptera; family Aphid je:. 

Deforming the terminal shoots of the spruce, producing large swellings which 
would be readily mistaken for the cones of the same tree. 

We take the following account and illustration from our Guide to 
the Study of Insects: "The genus Addges was proposed by Vallot for 
certain broad, flattened plant-lice which attack coniferous trees^ often 
raising swellings on twigs like pine and spruce cones. The antennae 

are short, 5-jointed and slender; 
there are three straight veinleta 
arising from the main subcostal 
vein and directed outwards, and 
there are no honey tubes ; other- 
wise these insects closely resem- 

no. 90.-The spruce lonM.-From Packard. ble^ the Aphides. A SpCCieS 

closely related to the European Adelges (Chermes) coccineus of Batz. 
burg, and the A. stroUlohim of Kaltenbach, which have similar habits, 
we have found in abundance on the spruce in Maine, where it pro- 
duces swellings at the ends of the twigs, resembling in size and form 
the cones of the same tree. We would add that each leaf-bud is en- 
larged, having an Adelges under it. As those nearest the base mature 
first, and leave their domicile the deformed leaf-bud stands out from the 
axis of the shoot, thus giving the cone like appearance to the end of the 
shoot." This has since been described by Prof. Gyrus Thomas in his 
Third Eeport on the Injurious Insects of Illinois, p. 156. 
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22. The European spruce bud-louse. 
Adelges abietis Linn. 

We observed this species in considerable numbers on the Norway 
spruces on the grounds of the Peabody Academy of Science at Salem, 
in August 1881. The deformation produced in the terminal buds and 
twigs were like those figured in Eatzeburg's Die Waldverderbniss, Bd. 
i, pi. 28, figs. 1, 2. 

23. Spruce-trek plant-louse. 

Ladhnus dbieiis Fitch. 

Occurring on Abies nigra; the wingless females pnbescent, broadly oral, blackish, 
clouded with brown, with a faint ashy stripe on the back ; under side mealy, with a 
black spot near the tip ; antenme dull white, with a black ring at the tip of each 
joint. Length to the tip of the abdomen 0.15 inch. (Fitch.) 

It is probably this species which we have found in abundance on the 
terminal branches of spruces at Brunswick, Me., in July and August. 

24. The spruce-tree leaj'-hopper- 

Athyaanus abietis Fitch. 

Order Hemiptera ; family TETTiGONiiDiE. 

Puncturing their leaves and extracting their juices the latter part of May and 
during the month of June, an oblong black shining leaf-hopper 0.20 long, tapering 
I)osteriorly, and broadest across the base of the thorax, with a light-yellow head, 
having the mouth black and also two bands upon the crown, the ends of which are 
often united, and commonly with a white streak on the middle of the inner edge of 
the wing-covers, its legs being pale yellowish varied more or less with black. 

" I first met with several specimens of- this insect eleven years since, 
upon the black spruce and fir balsam, on the summit of the Green 
Mountains, in an excursion hither with that martyr of science, the late 
Prof. C. B. Adams. Since then I have repeatedly captured this same 
insect upon birch trees, distant from any spruces, and it is possible it 
might have been accidently present on these latter trees in the instance 
first mentioned, there being numerous birch trees in the same vicinity.'' 
(Fitch.) 

INSECTS INJURIOUS TO THE FIE TREE (Abies balsamea). 

APFECTINa THE TRUNK. 

1. The pine longicorn borer. 

Monohammus confusar Kirby. 

Fully grown larvfe, very large and long, and evidently ready to pu- 
pate, occurred under the bark of a dead fir near the Glen House, White 
Mountains, July 22. A fir tree was evidently killed by these borers at 
Merepoint, Brunswick, Me., as from the freshly cut stump a fully grown 
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dead larva and beetle were taken from the holes, several of which 
were in the tree. The holes were round and 7™™ in diameter. Other 
trees were observed here and also on the Harpswell road with large round 
holes in the bark, evidently the work of this borer. 

2. Xyloterus himitatus (Kirby). 

This beetle occurred, though not commonly, under the bark of the 
fir near the Glen House, July 22. 

3. Xyleborus ecelatus Zimmermanu. 

This beetle occurred in abundance in a fir stump, with the larvae, 
August 27, at Brunswick. 

4. Crypturgns atomus Leconte. 

This minute species occurred frequently under the bark of a fir stump 
at Brunswick late in August. 

5. The white pine weevil. 

Bissodes siroH Peck. 

This weevil, with the larva and pupa, was found under the bark of a 
fir tree on the Mount Washington carriage road, near the Glen House, 
July 22. 

6. Mhagium lineatum. 

Larvae of this beetle, one-half grown, occurred August 27, at Bruns- 
wick, in a fir stump. 

AFFEOTma THE LEAVES. 

7. The fir-tree saw-fly. 

Lophyms ahieiis Harris. 

Order Hymexoptera^ family Tenthredixid^e. 

This pest of the fir which also infests pines has been described ou 
page 197. 

The specimens I found of this species, the females of which I raised 
from the larva and submitted to Mr. E. Norton for identification, had 
larvje, of which the following description is taken from my notes. 
Much like that on the cedar and juniper, but darker green, with a black 
head and thoracic feet. Median dorsal stripe pale instead of dusky, 
and beside a pale subdorsal stripe, with a whitish green, lateral firm 
stripe. Beneath paler green than above. Of the same size. It spun 
a light F/ilk cocoon August 23. The imago was found dead in the 
breeding box September 14, 1881, and must have left the cocoon 
during the first week in September.* The antennae are black, serrated. 
Body dull horn-yellow; abdomen a little paler, more amber colored; 
legs concolorous with the body. Wings smoky, with black veins. 
Length 7'"°^. Cocoon regularly oval-cylindrical ; of a pale silken brown ; 
length 8"°». 
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8. The fir needle inch-worm. 

Order Lepidoptera; family Phax^nid^. 

Feeding in August on the leaves of the fir and very closely mimicing the reddish 
partly dead leaves or needles; a measaring or inch worm, with the body flattened from 
above downward an^ tapering at both ends, thus closely approximating th e form of 
a fir leaf. Head small, narrower than the body ; smooth, pale, mottled and spotted 
with reddish. Body reddish, covered with fine whitish papill®; a faint blackish, 
somewhat broken narrow dorsal line ; a fine pale whitish subdorsal Hne. Lateral line 
yellowish in partly grown caterpillars, obsolete in larger ones, becoming distinct on 
the sides of the not large, sharply acute supra-anal plate; two large acute spines below 
the plate. Body beneath of a peculiar glaucous greenish white, with a median reddish 
line. Thoracic and abdominal legs dull livid reddish. Length 20°^™. Observed 
not unfrequently at Brunswick, Me., late in August; ^so found feeding at Brunswick 
on the low-bush common juniper (Juniperus communis) Aug^ist 26-29, 1U81. 

This is one of the most remarkable cases of mimicry yet noticed 
among those feeding on coniferous trees. Often on beating them into an 
nmbrella, which I used in collecting caterpillars, have I hesitated to pick 
them up, waiting to see whether or not they were simply dead fir leaves; 
in some cases the caterpillars themselves answering the question by 
vralking off at their peculiar measuring gait. 

The caterpillar changed to a chrysalis August 25, the pupa, at first 
greenish, became pale mahogany brown. Length 6™". 

9. The angular-headed, marbled fir inch- worm. 

Order Lepidoptera; family Phal^nid.«:. 

Feeding on the leaves in Maine,'late in August, a very slender inch- worm; the body 
tuberculat^d, blackish brown. Head angular; the vertex angulated above on each 
hide. Body with five pairs of well marked small prominent tubercles; sutures between 
the segments not well marked, so that it is difficult to tell on which segment the tuber- 
cles are situated. Body wood-colored, the shade of the bark of the tree, mottled with 
black-brown, reddish gray and gray markings. Head marbled or mottled like the 
1>ody, with a whitish line along the top of each side, and continued along the prothor- 
acic segment, and in the form of two broken white faint lines along the sides towards 
the end of the body. Anal legs much larger than the other abdominal legs. Length 
about 20"™. 

This caterpillar is not specially mimetic, thongh it is probably pro- 
tected from the search of birds by its general resemblance to a dry fir 
twig. It may be recognized by its angular head, dark marbled body, 
colored like the bark of the branches^on which it rests, and by the five 
pair of sharp, prominent small tubercles. It closely resembles in color- 
ation the noctuid caterpillar (No. 14) on the same tree. It may be found 
to be identical with No. 16 on the spruce. 

10. The ten-lined pink inch-worm. 

Feeding on the leaves of the fir, hemlock, and spruce, an inch- worm with body very 
slender, with minute prominent tubercles, and a large, full, rounded head; the latter 
deeply divided in the middle, and much wider than the body. The general color a 
fleah tint, with 8-10 blackish-brown lines on top of the body. Head reddish, mottled 
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with dark brown. On the side of nearly each segment a pair of dark aonte tubercles 
and below the bright straw-yellow lateral ridge (the Hue is broken in fally g^own 
larvee) is a black irregalar flattened broad eminence. Supra-anal plate large, project- 
ing far behind and, like the pair of anal legs, flesh red. Body beneath deep flesh - 
colored, with dark linear stripes. Length of body 20™". 

This caterpillar, which may be recognized by its slender body, with 
8-10 dark lines, the broken lateral straw-yellow line, and the larger 
rounded deeply incised head, is common not only on the fir, but also on 
the spruce and hemlock late in August and early in September in 
Maine. In fully grown caterpillars on each segment of the body are two 
high rounded subdorsal and two larger lateral tubercles, which are 
reddish flesh-colored tipped with black, and there are two rounded 
supra-anal tubercles. This caterpillar is infested by a Miorogasterj a 
single one of these small ichneumon larvae issuing from the body and 
spinning a cocoon during the last week of August. The same cater- 
pillar is described under Pine insects No. 78, p. 206. 

11. The red-hkaded green inch-wokm. 

Order Lepidoptera; family Phal.enid.e. 

Feeding on the leaves in July and Aiigast in Maine, a green inch-worm, whose body 
is of the width and length of a fir leaf. Body rather thick and uniformly so. Head 
green in the middle, bright reddish on the sides, mottled with red-brown, and with 
two converging, narrow oval, pale red spots in front Just below the vertex; clypeas 
tinged with red. Body pale green; a broad dorsal whitish green band of the same 
color as the under side of a fir leaf, and containing a median darker dorsal stripe. 
The band is whitish on the edges, next below which are two very narrow dark l*rown 
hair lines. A whitish line below the stigmata, and still farther below a narrow 
whitish line, and two parallel dark subventral lines. The thoracic legs reddish; the 
abdominal legs green. It also lives on the pitch pine and wiU feed on the white pine. 

12. The 14-flapped fir inch-worm. 

Order Lepidoptera; family Phal^enidjs. 

Feeding on the leaves of the fir late in August in Maine, a geometric caterpillar 
bearing a striking resemblance to the small reddish twigs of the fir with the leaf-scars. 
Body dull brick-red, with seven pairs of broad flat flaps on each side, those in the 
middle of the body being the largest. Head angular on the sides, deeply incised ; 
when at rest retracted partly under the projecting prothoracic segment. The last 
segment with a large triangular thick lateral flap. Two dorsal duU yellowish sinuoas 
lines, separated by a narrow median reddish line. Body beneath with duU obscure 
sinuous somewhat broken coarse yellowish lines. On the last segment are two high 
sharp tubercles. Supra anal plate rounded. Body roughly granulated. A light dull 
whitish yellow lateral stripe, extending down on the an^l legs. Length 15"*™. Per- 
haps a species of Aplodes or allied genus. 

13. A NOCTUID LARVA. 

Order Lepidopera; family NocTriD.B. 

Feeding on the leaves in August in Maine, a cylindiical noctuid larva with 10 pairs 
of abdominal legs. Head of moderate size, as wide as the prothorax ; body thicker just 
in front of the middle. Segments of the body rather convex ; prevailing color pale horn- 
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bronn, mottled with yelloTriah or reddish brown ; vith font black roDndcd button- 
like tabcrclei arranged in a trapezoid on the top of each aegment. Length 18™>>'. 

14. The fir harlequin caterpillar. 

Order Lepidoptrra; family Nocti'id^. 

Ijiite in snniner in Maine, feeding on the leaves of the Ht and apmce, a singnlarly 
linmpedand spotted caterpillar, withfonrpainof alidoioinallogs. Bod; abort, much 
swollen on the second ring behind the head and the first abdominal segment, and 
hnmped between the last and the penultimateabdoniiiial legs. Head very small, striped 
with black. Groand tint a wood color mottled with gray and black, with scattered 
white spots. An irKgular lilac dorsal band. A pair of coDspicnons white dotsouthe 
hump behind the head, and another pair on the posterior hnmp. Body very much 
varigsted in tints and it is difhcult to describe briefly all the details of the markiugs. 
Lenglh 1*2-14""". This siugnlar caterpillar is not infrequently beaten off from the lir 
and apmce. It was observed late in Augnst. 

15. The WBITE-UNED CATEHPILtAR. 

Order Lbpidoptkhaj family Noctuid«. 

Feeding on the leaves of the fir in Angnst in Maine, a larva of the nsaal Koctnid 
fonn. Head nearly as wide as the body, smooth; body rather thick, smooth, pale 
pea green. A dorsal somewhat broken snow- whit« line, and two wider subdorsal ones. 
A broken bright red lateral line, edged below with white and yellowish. Ends of all 
the legs reddish. Length 22™'". 

16. The titbbock moth. 

(h'ggia ItHWftigma Smith-Abbot. 

Order LEriDOPTERAj family Eombycid.«. 

Feeding on the leaves of the fir in July anil August in Maine, a hairy caterpillar 
with two black pencils of faairs in f>ont; one median, one behind; four medio-dorsal 
short thick yellow tufts, succeeded by three dorsal cural-red tubercles on the back. 
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17. The pine leaf miner. 
GeUchia pinifoJiella Chambers. 

The leaves of the fir were found at Bran8wick,Me., to be affected by this 
miner much a« in the pitch pine (p. 208), the terminal third of the leaf 
being paler than the rest. A dead pupa skin was found July 15, 

18. The fir scale insect. 

Leeanium. 

On the upper side of a fir leaf a single specimen of Leeanium was 
found at Brunswick, which was low, flat, broad oval, blackish, almost 
as broad as the leaf. 

19. The pine mite. 
Order Arachnida; suborder Acarina. 

Quite prevalent on the fir, working at the base of the leaves at the 
ends of the twigs, in summer and early autumn, in Maine; little dark 
mites, with rounded bodies, and quite active in their movements, caus- 
ing the leaves of the fir especially to curl up, and to show the light under 
side. These little active mites spin a slight web in the axils at the end 
of the shoots. They are dark brown, with a yellowish head and thoracic 
region, while the legs and under side are of the same yellowish tint. 
They were observed from the middle of July until the first of September 
at Brunswick, Me., and occurred on the white pine as well as the iir 
trees. 

nrSECTS INJUBIOTIS TO THE HEMLOCK (Abies canadensis). 

1. The CANADIAN LEPTURA. 

Leptura canadensis Fabricius. 

Order Coleoptera ; family Cerambycid^. 

Probably mining the trnnk of the hemlock, a longicom larva changing to a rather 
large handsome black beetle, with the black wing-cases deep red at the base, and an- 
tenuie broadly ringed with reddish. 

Dr. Fitch refers to the remarkable immunity of the hemlock from the 
attack of insects, and our experience of twenty years corroborates his 
opinion. He states, however, that the porter Hylotrupes (jff. bajulus 
Linn.) is reported to sometimes attack this fortunate tree, and that the 
larvae of the pine Eacles imperialis is said to occasionally feed on it, as 
well as a bug. 

Mr. George Hunt, of Providence, tells me that he has found the pupa 
of Leptura canadensis in the stumps of the hemlock in July in the Adi- 
rondacks, Kew York. The beetle is rather a large one and is black, the 
surface coarsely and densely punctured. It may readily be identified 
by the base of the wing-covers being deep red, while the antennse are 
broadly ringed with paler red, the joints in the middle being alter- 
nately red and black. It is three-quarters of an inch in length, and is 
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a eoinmou beetle. A few other borers are mentioned below wliich we 
have found the past summer in dead hemlock trees. 

2. A large longicorn borer. 

Order Colboptera ; family Cerambycid^. 

Mining under and loosening the bark of fallen hemlock logs near the Glen HouBe, 

White Mountains, N. H., a large longicorn borer with the general appearance of Mono- 

hammuSf but belonging to a ditfereut genus. Length of the dliferent specimens from 

7 to 17m«°. 

3. A short J thick longicorn borer. 

Order Coleoptera ; family Cerambycid^. 

Found under the bark of dead hemlocks at Bath, Me., July 30, a short, thick un- 
known longicorn borer. 

4. A Bupre^tid borer. 

Order Coleoptera; family Cerambycid.*:. 

Found under the bark of dead hemlocks at Bath, Me., July 30, a Buprestid larva of 
different sizes, perhaps a species of Dicerca, 

5. The white pine weevil. 
Pissodes afrobi Peck. 

This weevil and its cells were found in hemlocks among a number of 
small standing dead spruces, which had, like them, been killed by the 
attacks of longicorn borers, and by the following species of bark-borer: 

6. The least spruce bark-borer. 
Crypturgus atomm Leconte. 

This minute bark-borer w^as observed in considerable numbers in 
standing dead hemlocks at Bath, Me., July 30. 

7. The hemlock bark-borer. 

Hadrobregmua foveatua (Kirby). 

Order Coleoptera; family Ptinidjs. 

The bark of hemlock trees and of hemlock logs, as well as the sep- 
arated bark piled up by the roadside near the Glen House, in the White 
Mountains, last summer, was found to be perforated in all directions 
by this beetle, which has been obligingly identified by Dr. G. H. Horn, 
of Philadelphia. Not only the bark of dead trees, but that of healthy 
large trees had harbored great numbers of these beetles. They, how- 
ever, had disappeared from the holes at the date (July 22) I was at 
the White Mountains, and but a single dead specimen was found. Simi- 
lar mines were found in a hemlock at Brunswick, Me. 

8. The brown prio^us beetle. 

Orthosoma brunneum (Forster.) 

Order Coleoptera ; family Cerambycid.e. 

Mr. F. G. Schaupp writes me as follows concerning this beetle, which 
is not harmful to the tree, attacking it usually when in the la«t stages 

16 BtL 
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of decay: "In a hemlock tree I found, July 20, in New York, hundreds 
of the larvje of all sizes from 5-50"'*" in length ; the wood being exceed- 
ingly hard and tough, but although the new developed imagines (soft) 
were very abundant, and although I found some moiUdy dead pupa}, I 
could not find a live pupa.'^ 

AFFECTING THE LEAVES. 

9. The hemlock ixch-wokm. 
Order Lepidoptera ; family Phal^enid^. 

Feeding on the leaves late in August in Maine, a slender-bodied 
measuring inch-worm of the general color of the terminal twigs, and 
not quite so wide as a hemlock leaf. Head not so wide as the body, 
with a moderately deeply impressed median line ; pale flesh-colored, 
mottled, with pale reddish brown spots, and with long brown hairs. 
Body mostly greenish yellow, the tints pale and delicate. A dorsal 
row of diffuse elongated spots, extending bfwjkwardfrom the transverse 
blackish stripes on the sutures between the segments. On each of the 
three thoracic segments is a transverse row of black warts and haiis, 
situated on the hinder edges of the second and third segments from the 
head ; but nejirer the middle in the segment next to the head. All the 
abdominal segments covered with fine whitish warts, giving a sha- 
greened appearance to the skin. The lateral raised line very promi- 
nent, the body not being thick, but appearing as if partly shrivelled 
below a dusky lateral stripe. Supra-anal jjlate large, broad, flat, sub- 
triangular. On the the underside of the body a median dusky linear 
stripe, on each side of which the body is whitish. Two faint dusky 
subdorsal lines, one on each side. This is very near to and is congeneric 
with Xo. 8 on the fir (p. 237). 

10. The 10-lixei> pine ixch-worm. 
This was also found on the hemlock at Brunswick, August 27. 

INSECTS INJUEIOUS TO THE EOCKY MOUNTAIir SPEUCE {Abies 

menzksii), 

AFFECTING THE TRUNK. 

1. The rocky mountain spruce timber beetle. 

Dryoccetm affdber Maunli. 

Order Coleoptera ; family ScoLYTiDiE. 

This beetle occurred (July 7, 1875) in abundance in all stages in a 
growth of Abies menziesii^* the common spruce of the Rocky Mountains^ 

* This tree was kindly identified for me by Mr. Sereno Watson, from specimens of 
the leaves and cones sent him for identiii cation. 
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at Kelso's Cabin, 11,200 feet elevation, on the road to Gray's Peat. 
It bores into the bark and near the sap-wood la aU directions, its bur- 
rows resembling those of Tomicus pini, with 
ivhicti it is associated, being irregular but 
mach smaller. 

The larva is of the ueiial form of tlioso of tlio fumily, 
being cytiiKlrioal aad of the same ttiickiicss tbroiighuut, 
villi the end of the bod; full and saddenly roimiled; 
segiaents convex, especially the thoracic ones, and 

slightly hairy. Head two-thirds as wide as the bo<ly, ^u;^(7ie'jJjJJ*iJ'oJn£tn/'raM 
rounilctl, hone-yellow. Length, 0.15 inch. tiiuber beetle.— From Packahi. 

Tie pupa is urach like tliat of T. pini, with two anal soft, sharp tubercles. As my 
specimeuB are farther advauced than those of T, pini, the wings being freit frum the 
lioily. and the abdomeu longer, it ia impossible for me to draw up a good deocTiption. 
In oup example the pnpa had retained the larval head, bat it was split behind so ne 
not to interfere probably with the develo|inient of the adnlt beetle. 

The beelle differs from Tbmicua pint io its mnch smaller and alightly slenderer body. 
The head and prothorai: are two-thirds as long as the rest of the body. The alido- 
uien is not scooped out at tlio enil aa in T. j^tii, but tinincutRcl, modcrnt«ly rounded, 
and the end of the abdomen reaches to the end of the wing-coven, which are square 
:il the end iustead of excavated as in T. pini. Color reddish-broirn, mucli as in T- . 
pini. The body is covere<l with line, stiH', straight hairs. Length, 0.14. (Packard in 
Hayden's Report for li^5.) 

This insect is said by Leconte to occur iu the Lake Superior region, 
British Columbia, and Alaska. 

2. TlIK PISK TlSIBEIl UEETLK. 

TomicHi pini Say. 

This insect, already described on page 168, is common in the timber 
region of the Rocky Mountains, boring irregularly into the inner bark 
of Abien menzimi. The burrows are like those made by the same insect 
in the white piues of New England. The main burrows of the mines 
ol)8erve<l in Colorado were 0.08 inch in diameter. 

Dendroetonua nifipennia Kirby. 

This beetle, so common in Maine and British America, is also common 
in the coniferous trees of the mountains of Colorado, where I have met 
with it at Blackhawk and at Maniton. 

i. TpP. LAROe TIMBER BEETLE. 

Ilendroclonua tfrebrana (Olivier). 
This common eastern form, which occurs from Maine to Georgia, and 
in California and Oregon, also probably infests the pine and spruce of 
elevated regions. I have a specimen from Tacoma, Washington Ter- 
ritory, on Puget Sound, a lumbering place, which was identified by Dr. 
G. H. Horn. 
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5. TlIK WESTKRX SPKLCE LOXGICORX BORER. 

Anthoplixlax m'mficus Blaud. 
Order Coleoptera ; family Cerambycid-C 

This beautiful beetle I found June 16, 1877, under the bark of a large 
fir like spruce, probably Abies menziesli^ on the side of a high hill near 
Virginia City, Montana. The small male was sexually united with the 
black female, and there were several other females near by. From 
these circumstances 1 have little doubt but that it bores into this tree. 
There is a great disparity in size and color between the sexes, and the 
male is much the smaller and is blue-black, with most of the elytra deep 
brick-red, the ends of the elytra being blue-black, as well as an oblong 
oval spot at the base of the united elytra; the terminal two-thirds of 
the abdomen is reddish; it is 16""" long; the female is 21™™ long, and 
entirely blue-black. It was identified by Dr. Horn. 

nrSECTS INJURIOUS TO THE JUNIPER (Juniperus virginianus). 

AFFECTING THE TRUNK. 

1. The juniper bark borer. 

Phlwoaxmis dentatus (Say). 

Order Coleoptera; family Scolytid.*:. 

llkTaking a sliort straight primary gallery, with about 15 to 50 longer secondary gal- 
lories hrauchiug from it at nearly right angles, often ending in ronnd holes perforating 
the hark; a small white curved grub, changing to a light brown cylindrical beetle. 

We have observed the depredations of this common beetle on the 
junipers about the city of Providence. The attacks were confined to 
sickly or dead trees ; whether the cause of death was due to the attacks 
of this beetle or not could not be ascertained. The beetles were found 
May 2 and 13 alive in the burrows, which also contained the fully grown 
larvae ; but no pupjc were observed. In one fallen juniper tree, the 
trunk of which was about five inches in diameter, the mines were una- 
sually close together and abundant, 15 occurring on one side of the 
trunk in a space about one foot long. Selecting a separate average 
mine for description, such as is figured in the accompanying engraving, 
the main or primary gallery is 18""" to 25""" (IJ to 2 J inches) long and 
3""" wide, widening at one end into a trilobed chamber twice as wide as 
the main gallery. In a gallery 25"*"^ long, including the three-lobed cell, 
from which no lateral or secondary galleries proceeded, there were 48 
secondary galleries on one side and 51 on the other, the mouths of the 
opposing tunnels being alternately arranged. The secondary galleries 
"being a little less than J"*"' in width; those arising at each end of 
the primary gallery are 45"*"» long; those arising near the middle from 
one-third to one-half and two-thirds as long; the ends of the tunnels are 
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about 1.5""" in width, and they often coimiiuiiicate with the hole mad© 

bj the insect for its exit through the hark, which is 1.5"'" or a little least, 

Tiiese boles are indicated by the round blacli spots or large dots at the 

end of some of the galleries, as seen id tlie engraving. The holes may 

open out straight through the bark as 

nsual, or sometimes obliquely. The 

galleries in May are closely packed 

iritli the excrement or castings of the 

worms, which is tan colored or the color 

of the bark, showing that the insects 

though sinking their galleries a little 

way into the wood, as proved by the 

shallow grooves they make in the wood, 

for the most part burrow through the 

inner bark, thus loosening it from the 

irood and causing it to peel ofif. 

The secondarj- galleries of the same 
cell rarely cross each other, unless ow- 
ing. to a knot in the trunk or to other 
irregularities in the wood; but, as seen 
on the right side of the engraving, one 
may make a turn and directly cross 
four or five others, or one from an ad- 
jacent mine may cross the galleries of 
another mine. As a rule, however, the 
mines of the juniper bark-borer are 
l>eautifully regular, and the wood very 
prettily sculptured. 

I have little doubt but that this is 
the beetle, as it agrees with it in coh)r ^"'' "*— "'"^ "p^iXiii'dir" ^'■'' '^"■'■— 
and size, which I found in considerable numbers under the bark of the 
cedar or Thuja oceidentn I h, ia Northern Maine in ISOl. The dea<i cedars 
were much infested with theSe beetles, while they were not noticed in np- 
riKht, healthy trees. 

[,econt« statcg that it inhabits tlie Jliddle ancl Eastern States and 
Canada, and gives the following description of it: 

Thf beetle. — In t]iu ^emis PhlanainHi tht> foiiirle or atiilk of tlje aiitonuii' is much 
ttliorter tlittn the club ; the tirsl joiut in roumlcd ; tlie rrmniiiiiiK four Jnints are closely 
anitfil anil Krixiiially befome broailpr; tbn club Ja Urjjc, ovnl, cmiiiircBwd, obludely 
tiiumleil, Hiul dividwl by Htrainbl well-mftrktil sutures. /*, dtiilatus is mtbor siiialU-r 
Ih.tD tbu other H]H'{;ieit of tb» gi'Diis, exce|it P. puHclalHi, wilh the ili'ulivity of the 
«lyirii muro aliropt and flnttoiied, anil Ivss couvex ; tlin striip are iuiiirtsseil aud 
srarvi-ly piiiicturcd, the internpiioes are wide, densely ami strongly graniilatn and m- 
KOAf, the rn({iiBitie« becoming acutu tubercW on the detlivity of the nlleniBtc intCT- 
»|iaccH ; second interspace not depressed on the declivity and fumisbcd with a row of 
smaller tubercles in Home fi]ict:imens, but not in elherji. Tliis diH'erence is iirobably 
sexual. Tbo bead Is graunlatc-pnnclate, and the front is not ciiriiiate. 
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2. The Prussian blue pine-borer. 

Callidium antennatum Newman. 

In company with the juniper bark-borer, mining dying and dead juniper trees; its 
mine a long, shallow, irregular sinuous gallery about 6"*™ wide in the broadest part; 
the beetles occurring under the bark early in May in Southern New England. 

This common borer has already been noticed as infesting the pine 
(p. 159). It is nearly as common, perhaps, in the j uniper ; at least I have 
found it so in the vicinity of Providence, R. I., where it mines- dead or 
dying juniper trees in company with Fhloeosinm dentains. In one small 
tree, three inches in diameter, nearly a dozen mines occurred, and as 
many of the beetles were taken from under the bark on the 2d and 
again the 13th of May, 1881. It is probable that the beetles had hyber- 
nated in their mines, having transformed into the pupa state the pre- 
vious autumn. The mines may be recognized b^^ their long sinuous shape, 
beginning very small and gradually' widening and ending in a broader 
space or cell where the larva transforms into the beetle condition ; just 
before the cell, at its widest part, it measures 6"»™ in width. The larva, 
as it eats its way along under the bark, does not sink deeply into the 
wood, simply- scoring it, while the gallery is filled behind it with the 
tan-brown castings of the worm, consisting of partly digested bark, form- 
ing a fine paste which hardens and compactly fills the shallow groove. 
In general appearance the mine of this borer does not essentially differ 
from that of most of the superficial longicorn borers of other trees. 
The beetle is entirely deep Prussian blue, and may be readily identified 
by its color. It varies much in size. 

3. The blue-clouded HYLOTRUrES. 

Hylotrupes Ugneua Fabric ins. 

We have not personally observed the habits of this borer, which is 
said by Mr. George Hunt to bore under the bark of Jtmiperu^ virgini- 
anuH in Khode Island. The beetle may easily be recognized by it« brown 
head, antenna^, prothorax, and legs; while the wing-covers are yellow- 
ish, with two large adjoining dark Prussian blue patches at the base 
the i)atches rounded behind and extending to the micUUe of the wing- 
covers; the terminal third of the wing-covers are also deep Prussian 
blue, so that only the edges and .a transverse copal-yellow band across 
the wing-covers are left. It is from 9""" to 12""" in length. 

AFFECTING THE LEAVES. 
4. TlIK JUXIPEU TWKf INCH-WORM. 

1)) cpanodi'H varus Grote and Uobinson. 

Order Lepidopteka; family Phal.knid.e. 

Very closely resembling the smaller twigs of the juniper, a rough-bodied span or 
measuring Avorm au inch and a half long, transforming to an ochre-brown moth. 


ud a half long aud less 
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The adjoiuiug engra\ang well represents this siagular mimetic form, 
which BO closely resembles in form and color tlie smaller twigs of the 
juniper. Two of the caterpillars are represented, one holding itself out 
from the stem by means of its two binder pairs of feet, while the other 
clings close to the stem. It is nearly an inch aud a half long aud less 
tban a line in thickness. Its body is quite rongh, 
with a few prominent tubercles, in size and form 
resembling the scales left by the falling off of * 
tbe leaves of the Juniper. 

The moth may be known by the falcate fore 
^ngs, by the three dark spots at the inner angle 
of tbe fore wing, and tbe dark transverse lines ; 
in the females the inner line of the fore wings 
is much curved and sinuate. 

The caterpillar was received from Norwich, 
Conn., early in June, and on tbe 17th changed 
into a beautiful pea-green chrysalis, the moth 
appearing the 29th of the same month. 

The molb. — It has imuHnnlly fnlcatw fore wiugs. Tlie 
)nvni)d color of the iipixr aide of the wings is a pate fawn 
lirown, with n nigty but no piiri)lish tinge, as in BOrao 
other Hpeciea of ttie genUB ; but the body aud antenan' are 
pile fawu lirowu. Tlie fore wings at thti base ai'o fawn 
lirown, but with rather thick-set black scalcB, especially 
lownnls the inner lino. This line is cuired zigxaB, rusty 
fawn brown, and is very distinct; it begins at the baaal 
third of the costa, anil curving around oppOHite the diacal 
dot, in a generally obliiiue direction, ends nearly as fur 
from the base of the wing on the iuiiei' edge as on the 
costa; below the median vein the line is acutely zigzag, 
fanning a tooth just below the lowest median veinlet, fol- 
lowed by a curve inwards on the subiuediau vein. The 
ilistal dot is small, black, bnt distinct. Just beyond the Fio 9S.--Moth, Urra and clirv- 

Aiit the wing inside of the onter tine is rusty, bcc<imiug warm Frdia Packanl. 

ilei'per in tone next the line. The outer line is straight, white, narrow, but sharj'^y 
'Itfinnd, and fonus an acute angle o|ipOHlte the apex, being reflected back on the costa. 
The line is shaded externally with dense black scales, becoming thinner towards the 
outer edge of the wing. From thu apex of the bend ou the onter line starts a black 
«tr<-uk, wbieli is Interrupted in the middle, bnt ends ou the lower side of the hooked 
apex of the wing, which is unusually long and large. The fringe is rust-colored, with 
the edge white. The onter edge of the wluj; is deeply hollowed out jnst below the 
apex, bnt below is full and convex. The bind wings are like the fore wings, bnt 
without the inner line. Tlie discal dot is distinct, and the outer liue is straight, end- 
ing jnst before reaching the costa. There is a broad costal white area. The legs aud 
uuiler siile of the wings are fawn-colnred, densely speckled witli black, giving it a 
pic'tdiar silky, glosny appearance, snffuwd with a very slight wine-colored tint. The 
Kiirfnce of both wings is nnifonu; the discal dots arc more diffuse than above, being 
more distinct on the hind wings. The outer liue is white, distinct, broader thau 
nliove, aud bent at right angles upon the costa, but the line dlsapi>ears before reach- 
ing the hiud edge, which is whitish. The black stripe sent out from the angle of the 
liue, and reappearing ou the hinder edge of the apex of the wing, is uiiich as above. 
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On the hind wings the line is straight, broader than on the fore wings, and extends 
npon the costa. The body is half an inch (.50) in length, and a fore wing measures 
.65 of an inch in length, expanding 1.30 inches. 

5. The juxiper basket worm. 

Thyridopteryx ephemerwformia (Haworth). 

Order Lepidoptera ; family Bombycid.e. 

Feeding sometimes in great numbers on the juniper and the white cedar, a worm 
living in a large case 1-2 inches long, covered with bits of wings, the female wing- 
less and worm-like; the male dark brown, Avith small hyaline wings. 

This remarkable worm we have found on the juniper tree in Virginia, 
and according to Harris it sometimes abounds so as to be very destruct- 
ive to the white cedsir {Cupressus thvjoides) in lawns. The following brief 
account is taken from my "Guide to the Study of Insects." The male 
of the basket-worm is stout-bodied, with broadly pectinated antennte 
and a long abdomen ; the anal forceps and the adjoining parts being 
capable of unusual extension in order to reach the oviduct of the female, 
which is wingless, cylindrical, and in its general form closely resembles 
its larva, and does not leave its case. On being hatched from the eggn, 
which are, so far as known to us, not extruded from its case by the 
parent, the young larvti? immediately build little elongated basket-like 
shallow conical cases of bits of twigs of the cedar, and may then be 
seen walking about, tail in the air, this tail or abdomen covered by the 
incipient case, and presenting a comical sight. The case of the full- 
grown larva is elongated, oval cylindrical, and the fleshy larva trans- 
forms within it, while it shelters the female through life. 

As a remedy hand-i)icking is an easy and thorough means of getting 
rid of these creatures if abundant enough to be annoying. 

INSECTS INJUEIOUS TO THE COMMON JTTNIPEK (Juniperus communis). 

1. The low-bush juxipkr ixch-wokm. 

Eupithecia miaeruJafa Grote. 

Order Livpidoptera; family Phal.exid.e. 

Feeding on the common low spreading jnnipcu- bush, a small pea-green span worm, 
with a narrow thread-like subdorsal, and a wider lateral white line, changing early in 
June to a chrysalis contained in a thin white cocoon, the suiall moth appearing at the 
end of the month and through the summer. 

This small delicat-e common moth was reared by Mr. Cassino at Salem, 
Mass., and like its European congeners lives on the bush juniper (not 
on TaxHS haccata^ as stated in my Monograph of geometrid moths). The 
larva was found late in May, and June 4 began to spin, the pupa being 
inclosed in a slight white cocoon. It ranges from Maine to T«xas. 

Larva. — Of the characteristic form, being rather thick in the middle, the body 
seen dorsally decreasing in thickness from the tail to the head. Supra-anal plate 
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large, tiiangiilnr, not ooiitely pointetl, deep red, white oil the eilges. Head small, not 
so wide aa the prothorncic ring, pea-gn>en, color of the leaves on wliieh it feeds, dorsal 
tine dark'greeu; siibdoranl white, ami a widur lateral whit« lioe. Segments trans- 
versely wrinkled. Body provided with short, black, scattered hairs. Length, O..M> 

Pupa. — Four abdouiiuni segments projnct boyond the emls of the winna, the thorns 
&oA under aide of tlin \yingsftnd limbs with a greenish tinge; the rest of the body pale 
horn-brown, as iisUHt.i Head fnll, convex between the eyes. End of abdomen with 
a long roundi-d Hpinp, with three pairH of long hairs curved oiitwurds at the end. 
Length, 0.2S inch. 

ilolh. — Thisisonrmost common pug-moth, and may ho distinguished hy the polnled 
fore wings, with the niimerons tranxverse lines angnlated sharply outwani, the e\trn- 
disoiil line forming a sharp angle opposite the discul dot, and notehed inward, ou the 
suliuoRtal vein ; by tbo distinct siilmiarginal wavy white line endirifj in a large white 
twin-spot at the inner angle; by the line ilark lines on the hind wings, and by the 
lieavvldack costal spots and marginal lines on the under side. The fore wings expand 
I1.-5 iudi. 

3. TUE JL-SirUU WEH.WOHJI. 

DapiiUa rulilaiia Hiibner. 
Order Lepidoptera ; family ToRTiiicni.i:. 
R.'tvagint! imported .jnuipers, webbing the leallcts, and living within a more or les* 
perfect silken tube, in which the caterpi liars hj be mate, the twigs and branches present- 
ing .1 seared and brown appearance. 

The following account is taken from 
Trofcssor Rilej^'s report to tlie Depart- 
ment of Agriculture tor IST'*, with tlie 
accompanjiiig iIlu.stratiou. 

This leaf-roller lias been fouixl to 
serionsly injure the importeil Irish and i — I — < 

Swedisti Junipers (Juiiipenis cfuniiiiitilit ^w ^ 

var.) in nurseries on Long Island, Uav- l^l 

ilig first become knowu in this country W^t 

in 1877; it has not yet been found ou ^3 i 

oar native jnni per. It is a well-tnowii ^p 

English and (iermau moth. There is 9 

one annnal brood of worms. The insect 
bjbernates at different stages of larval 

development, and the chrysalis is found ^ 

throughout the spring months. The ^4 

moths begin to appear as early as April, ^1 > 

but continue to issue during the sum- ^S 1 

nier. The worm from birth webs the ^ 

leaflets together, and lives within a jB 

more or less perfect silken tube, this r 

tube being more complete around the 

hybernatiiig individuals. The sprigs Fjii. w-TheJnniiHr web worm: (MpH^of 
and branches aflected by the worm wort*rb/un"fdOTMiVi"»T'ei Hilywiu 
present a seared and brown appear- ^"^'^j^';;*; ''■'""'''■*''•''' <■''''>^■^■--- 
ance, and a tree badly affected may be recognized at a great distance. 
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TJie larva. — Of tlio usual shape, flesh-colored, the head and prothoracic shield highly 
polished, deep gamboge yellow. Body wrinkled, tapering very gradually from rneso- 
thoracic segment to the eud of the body; body with small hair-bearing warts, which 
are extremely small, and indicated more by the short, i)ale, glistening stiff hairs aris- 
ing therefrom. Hind borders of abdominal joints slightly thickened dorsally. 

Chrysalis. — Color honey-yellow, the skin so delicate that the colors of the moth show 
clearly through it liefore emergence. Of the usual shape, long and slender; the 
abdominal segments having above two transverse rows of rather minute spines; the 
anus blunt and unarmed ; the under side with a few blunt stiff hairs ; the antenna? 
not reaching quite to the tips of the wings. Average length, 5™™. 

The moth. — Average expanse of wings, 12""". Fore wings bright glossy orange, 
crossed by four reddish-brown bands. The second band from the costa is slightly bent : 
the third })and has the form of a letter K, the top of the K being usually closed, though 
occasionally open. The apical band is w^edge-shaped, reaching Aearly to the inferior 
angle. Frequently this coalesces with the lower part of the third band. Hiud wings 
dark gray, with cilia of the same color. (Riley.) 

As a remedy, Eiley recominends showering the shrubs with Paris 
greeii or London purple, so as to kill the Uxrvic as they eat the leaves. 

3. The six-spotted metachroma. 

Metachroma 6-noiata Say. 

Order Coleopteua ; family Ciirysomelid-e. 

Feeding on the leaves in July, an oblong pale shining beetle, 0.15 long, narrower 
anteriorly and punctured, the punctures in rows on the wing-covers becoming very 
faint towards their tips, and on each wing-cover three black spots, the forward one 
long and narrow, the other two situated on the middle, parallel and almost in con- 
tact, the inner one placed rather farther back. 

4. The apple leiopus. 

Leiopus facetus Say. 

Order Coleoptera; family Cerambycid.e. 

Feeding on the leaves in July, a small black long-horned beetle 0.18 long, with long 
slender hair-like tawny-yellow antennse, their basal joint and the tips of two or three 
following joints black ; its thorax with an ash-gray stripe on the middle and an oblique 
one on each side of this, the hind ends of these stripes sometimes uniting and forming 
a letter W ; its wing-covers with a large ash-gray spot forward of the middle and 
almost reaching the suture, having in it anoblirjue triangular black spot, and towards 
the tip an ash-gray band concave ou its hiud side. 

Mr. Say states that he obtiiined his specimens from the juniper, but 
its occurrence thereon was perhaps a(icidental, as I have found it on 
apple trees in a section of country w^here no Juniper grows. (Fitch.) 
Wo may add that the European Leiopus nehxdosus Linn., though usually 
living in the apple and other fruit trees, also in Europe, mines the Finus 
ahies and P. picea. 

We extract the following account of this and the prickly ash Leiopus 
from our first annual report to the Massachusetts Board of Agricul- 
ture : 

This new borer in the limbs of the apple was found June 11, in all its 
stages of growth, in the rotten limb of an apple tree in Chelsea, by Mr. 
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C. A. Walker. The grubs, or larvse, were fully grown, and more numer- 
ous tlian the i>up{B or adult beetles. How destructive it is, or what the 
habits of the grubs are, must be ascertained by further observation. It 
is evident from the facts already known that there is probably but one 
l)rood of beetles a year ; that they fly about and lay their eggs in the 
bark of the tree late in June, and probably during July; and that the 
young larviB bore in under the bark, and become fully grown in the 
autumn, spending the winter under the bark probably both in the larva 
and pupa states, the beetles appearing during midsummer. 

The larva is rather long and slender, covered with fine hairs, and the 
end of the abdomen is rather blunt. The abdominal segments are very 
convex, and deeply separated by a wide suture. The thorax is about a 
third wider than the rest of the bod3\ The three thoracic segments 
together are as long as they are wide. The prothoracic, or segment 
next the head, is somewhat lunate, and rather longer than the two sur- 
rounding segments ; on the upper side is a slightly marked somewhat 
horny square plate, but there is no thickening of the skin on the back 
of the succeeding segments, as usual in the larvte of the family (Ceram- 
bycidje) to which this borer belongs. It agrees in all respects with the 
larva of Leioptis xanthoxyli Shimer, except that the head is considerably 
smaller, including the under side and the mouth parts, while the body 
is not so thick. In all other respects the description of the pricklj' ash 
borer (L. xantlioxyU) will agree with the present larva, for the larvie of 
the two species, which difl:er very considerably in the beetle state, would 
be easily confounded. The same remedies may be used against this 
insect as against the well known striped apple-tree borer (Sajyercla can- 
(i\(la)\ 

The beetle itself is a slender, smooth-backed species with no ribs on 
the wing-covers. It is pale ash-gray, with a slight puri>lish tinge. Tlie 
head and ]>rothorax are blackish except on the hinder edge of the pro- 
thorax. The antenna? are yellowish brown, with the basal joint and 
articulations between the other joints dark brown. The wing-covers are 
l)ale ash, with a i)urplish tinge, and an irregular rounded spot just be- 
hind the scutellum, united when the wings are folded with a similar 
s])ot on the other wing-cover. The shoulder of each wing-cover is 
tipped with black, which extends backwards from a longitudinal large 
l)lack spot, extending backwards and connecting with a broad black 
band which crosses the terminal third of the wing, leaving the tip 
pale gray. The front edge of this band forms an acute angle in the 
middle of the wing ; this band is sometimes i)artially wanting, and is 
then broken up posteriorly into a few black spots. In front of this 
broad band is an oblique row of short (longitudinal) lines, the first and 
innermost being shortest ; the second one nearly three times as long and 
parallel to the costal spot. It is a little less than a quarter of an inch 
{.20) in length. 

The pricMy ash horer (Lewpus xanthoxyJi Shimer, Figs. 07, 99). In this 
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connection descriptions of the different stages of this species, which 
has only yet been found in Illinois by Dr. Shinier, to whom I am 
indebted for specimens, would seem necessary, inasmuch as they throw 
light on the structure of the apple Leiopus. According to Dr. Shimer 
it bores into the limbs of the i)rickly ash. 
The larva (Fig. 99, a, larva; &, upper side ; c, under si<le of the head) is 


\ 




Fig. 97. — Liopus xan- 
tlioKyli. — Fioiii Pack- 
ard. 


Fio. 9». — Liopiia facetus. — 
From Packard. 


Tig. 99.— The prickly a»h borer.— From Packanl. 


very much like that of the preceding species. The head is a little 
more than half as wide as the prothoracic ring. The basal (occipito- 
epicranial) region is transversely oblong, the basal piecej (occiput) bein^ 
very short, and transversely almost linear, and separated by a well- 
marked suture from the middle i>ortion (epicranium) of the head, the 
latter being nearly four times as broad as long, with the front edge 
straight ; it is white, with the front edge pitchy black. The clypeus is 
smooth, trapezoidal in form, and three times as wide as long. The upper 
lip (labrum) is thin, hairy, transversely elliptical, a little less than one- 
half as long as broad. The bjisal chin piece (submentum) is a large 
transversely oblong area, with the front edge piceous, and verj' slightly 
hollowed, while the posterior edge is very deeply hollowed out. The 
chin (mentum) is nearly square, widening at the base, which is continu- 
ous with the base of the maxillie, the whole i)osterior edge being well 
rounded. The labial palpi are three-jointed, the basal joints of each 
palpus being large, and no longer than broad, and touching each other ; 
the second joint is much slenderer, and about half as thick as the ba«al 
joint; the third joint is not quite so long, and is scjircely half as thick 
as the second; its tip is acute and reaches out as far as the end of the 
second joint of the maxillary palpi. The maxillary x>alpi are four- 
jointed, very broad. at the base; the first joint is scarcely half as long 
as broad ; the third is a little longer than the second, while the fourth 
is much slenderer than the others, and about the length of the second 
joint. The mandibles are large and powerful, when closed not reaching 
as far as the end of the maxillary palpi; the ends are truncated, gouge- 
like. On the prothorax is a large, obscurely marked, squarish, very 
slightly horny (chitinous) area, scattered over with hairs, especially on 
the anterior edge. On the upper side of each segment of the body is a 
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broad, oval area, with a series of oval gatherings or folds, on each side 
of the transverse mesial main fold; those on the three rings succeeding 
the head (thoracic) are the same, but broader. There are no rudimen- 
tary thoracic legs. The end of the abdomen is blunt, well rounded, 
with the extreme tip forming a rounded portion. It is .35 of an inch in 
length. 

The pupa is white, and in the single specimen observed was quite far 
advanced, the body being covered with hairs. The wings were quite 
free from the body, and the antennfe curved around outside the wing- 
covers, their tips meeting at the base of the head. The first and second 
pairs of legs are folded at right angles to the body, the third pair being 
oblique to the body. The tips of the first pair of tarsi reach to the base 
of the second pair of tarsi ; the tips of the second pair of tarsi do not 
reach to the base of the third pair of tarsi, the third tarsi not reaching 
to the tip of the abdomen by a distance equal to nearly their length. 
The prothorax is full and convex, the hinder portion being larger in 
proportion to the rest of the body than in the adult beetle. It is a quar- 
ter of an inch in length. The beetle is characterized by four raised lines 
on each wing-cover, with five or six black dots on each line or rib. An 
oblique black line diverges from each side of the scutellum. Just in 
front of the middle is a triangular, pale space, bounded behind by an 
oblique, dark line. In color it resembles the bark of the ash ; it is a 
quarter of an inch in length. 

5. The juniper salmon-tinted caterpillar. 
Order Lepidoptera; family Noctcid.e. 

Feeding on the leaves of the low-bush juniper, in August, in Maine, 
a small noctuid caterpillar with five pairs of abdominal legs. Body 
thickest a little in front of the middle. Head small, rounded, pale 
honey-yellow, as wide as the prothoracic segment. Body flesh-colored, 
finely striped with alternating reddish flesh-colored and whitish fine 
wavy lines ; two subdorsal reddish lines broader and less waved than 
the others, there being about eight reddish lines on each side of the 
body. The body of this caterpillar is shorter and thicker but shaped 
somewhat as in Leucania. When observed, August 27 to September 12, 
the caterpillar was about 6"»™ long. 

6. The juniper whitk-striped inch-worm. 
Order Lepidoptera; family PiiAL.ENiDiE. 

Feeding on the leaves of the low-bush juniper late in summer, in 
Maine, a rather short, cylindrical inch-worm, pale pea-green, the color 
of a juniper leaf. Head full, rounded, as wide as the body; segments 
a little wrinkled transversely. Lateral ridge sharp, white, the white 
line extending along the side of the obtusely triangular supra-anal plate. 
Xo other longitudinal stripes nor any other markings or tubercles. 
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7. The jcniper twig inx'H-worm. 
Drepanodta rams G. &.R. 

This caterpillar, found on the tree-juniper (No. 4), also appears to 
live on the low-bush jumper, as we beat from a bush the last of August 
a beautiful green chrysalis which agrees closely with that of Drepanodes 
vanis. This chrysalis is of the size and exact form represented in 
Fig. 95, is smooth bodied, pale pea-green, the exact color of a leaf of 
its food plant. The body is paler than the wings, with two pale sub- 
dorsal yellow stripes; the tip of the abdomen red. 

8. The fir-xeedlk inch-worm. 

This caterpillar was found feeding on the juniper at Brunswick, Me., 
August 26-29, 1881. 

9. The juniper plant-louse. 

Lachnus sp. 

Common on the juniper in Maine at the ends of the branches. 

IirSECTS nrJURIOUS to the larch or tamarack [LuHx amer^ 

icana). 

1. The pine bark-beetle {Tomicus pint) is reported to mine the bark 
and outer surface of the sap wood of the tamarack the same that it does 
the pine. 

2. In July and August troops of white caterpillars with black dots 
and along their backs eight black tufts of hairs, the larva& of the hickory 
tussock moth {Loptocampa carya?)^ are sometimes found on this tree, 
nearly stripping the leaves from the limbs which they occupy. (Ktch.) 

3. In Labrador I have found the larva of Arctia quemeUi feeding upon 
the larch in July. 

4. The larch cheater. 

Tolype laricie Fitch. 

Order Lepidoptera; family Bombycid.e. 

On the limbs iu Juue and July, feeding on the leaves ; a large flattened ash gray 
worm resting appressed to and closely resembling the bark ; forming an oblong flat- 
tene<l gray cocoon molded to the limb and resembling the bark in its color; the latter 
part of July producing a thick-bodied moth with thin delicate wings, which are 
almost transparent in the males and 1.00 broad, in the females 1.50, and of a white 
color with faint wavy dusky bands. (Trans. 1855, p. 494. Fitch.) 

5. The imperial spiny caterpili^r. 

Fades imperialU Hiibner. 

Noticed on the tamarack by G. D. Hulst (Bulletin Brooklyn Ento- 
mological Society, p. 77). 
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6. The fir lophyrus? 

A Lopbyrus-like false caterpillar which ma}' have been the larva of 
Lophyrus abietis, in 1877 attacked a plantation of Scotch larches. The 
following letter from Mr. B. M. Watson, proprietor of the Old Colony 
Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass., written under date of July 5, 1877, will give 
the facts in the case: 

I liave a large plantation of Scotch larches, twenty- five years old, forty to fifty feet 
hijjh, many hundred treed, which is attacked by a caterpillar (enclosed) which I do not 
find in Harris, or any forestry book which I have at hand. Do you know it or its 
remedy ? The trees are much riddled by them, and the foliage more than two-thirds 
destroyed. The trees look bare and unsightly. We have had them several years. 
They began at one end and have advanced to one-fifth of the plantation ; the other 
four-fifths are not infested. 

The use of a fluid preparation of Paris green or London purple 
thrown over the trees by a garden pump or modern machine for such 
puri>08e, figured in the Reports and Bulletins of this Commission, would 
so reduce the numbers of these Caterpillars that a second year the trees 
would leave out again and not show much marks of injury. The Lo- 
phyrus sawflies are sporadic and periodical in their attacks j though 
occasionally doing great and widespread injury. 

7. The larch aphis. 

Ladhnus laricifex Fitch. 

Order Hemiptera; family Aphid^. 

Solitary upon the small twigs, stationed in the axilw of the tufts of leaves, with ita 
beak sucking the juices that should s;o to the leaves, a wingless brown plant-louse 
slightly tinged with coppery, 0.12 long, with a dull white lino along the middle of its 
back and a similar whitish band at the sutures of each of the abdominal segments, 
in which bands on each side of the middle are three black punctures, the short tuber- 
cles on each side of the tip deep black, the under side dull white and dusted with 
'white powder, the legs pale with the feet and knees black and also the apical half of 
the hind thighs and shanks, and the antenuie pale with black tips. (Fitch.) 

Many of these lice were noticed on a particular tree the latter part of 
3Iay, but no winged ones were to be found. Ants, as usual, were guard- 
ing them and drinking the honey devv^ which they ejected. Many of 
them were accompanied with four or more young, huddled close around 
the base of the sheath from which the leaves arise. These were scarcely 
half the length of the parent, of a light dull yellow color with two 
brown spots above on the base of the abdomen, the legs and antenn® 
similarly colored to those of the parent but more pale. (Fitch.) 

8. The lauch chermes. 
Chermes laricifoliw Fitch. 

Order Hemiptera; family Aphidje. 

Solitary and stationary upon the leaves, extracting their juices, small black shining 
flies 0.10 long, having the abdomen dark green, the legs obscure whitish, the wings 
nearly hyaline with pale brown veins, and the large stigma-spot upon their outer mar- 
gin beyond the middle more opaque and pale green. 

This is closely like the pine Chermes, but has the wings more clear^ 
and differs also in some of the details of its colors. (Fitch.) 
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INSECTS INJURIOUS TO THE CEDAR OR ARBOR VITJE— ( Thvja occi- 

dentalis). 

1. The ckdau tixeid. 

Bucculatrix thuieUa Packard. 

Order Lepidopteka; family Tixeid.ic. 

Feeding on the leaves and spinning slender, small, conspicuous white cocoons attached 
to the leaves, and transforming to a narrow-winged beautiful pearly -white moth^ 
dotted and marked with brown. 

The following account is taken from my first report to the Massa- 
chusetts board of agriculture : 

This is a little moth, of which the caterpillar is unknown, though I 
found the moths and cocoons in abundance on a cedar tree in Bruns- 
wick, 3Ie., July 10. It is undoubtedly similar in 
its habits to a little moth which lives not uncom- 
monly on the apple tree, and has been described 
bv Dr. Clemens under the name of Bucculatrix 
pomifoliella. Its long, slender, white cocoons may 
be found, at any time after the leaves have fallen, 
on the branches of apple trees. 

Dr. Clemens says that "the larva feeds exter- 
nally on the leaf of the apple, at least at the time 
it was taken, in the latter part of September. It 
is cylindrical and subtnoniliform ; tapers ante- 
riorly and posteriorly; with punctiform points 

Pio. 100. — The cedar Tineid, I'lxii* x»x j. *aji^ xi_ 

enlarged ; a, cocoon, iiat. and isolatcd hairs ] first segmcut with rather 

aize. — From Packard. tjxi i-i* xi ■ ^xi 

abundant dorsal hairs; three pairs of thoracic 
feet and five abdominal pairs. Head small, ellipsoidal, brown; body 
dark yellowish green, tinged with reddish anteriorly; hairs blackish 
and short. Early in October the larva enters the pupa state, wear- 
ing an elongated, dirty white, ribbed cocoon, and appears as an imago 
during the latter part of the following April, or early in May." The 
present species seems to be undescribed, and may be called Bucculatrix 
thuiella. It belongs to the extensive Tineid family, and its general ap- 
pearance is sufficiently indicated by the drawing. 

Moth. — The body and wings are pearly white, and the antennae are white, with 
brown wings, while there is a low broad tuft of white scales between the antenna;, the 
crest being much flatter than in the species living on the apple. The fore wings are whit«, 
and crossed in the middle by a broad brown band, and beyond this band by alterna- 
ting white and brown stripes, crossing from the front edge (costa) of the wing. On 
the end of the wing, and in the middle of the outer edge, is a conspicuous black 
spot, like the eye in a peacock's feather. To describe the wing and its markings more 
fully — the basal half of the wing is white, unspotted, except a short, transverse 
brown baud, extending from the inner edge, not quite to the middle of the wing. On 
each side of this baud is a row of two or three minute dots. The middle band ia 
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broadest on the hind edge. Beyond and arising from the costa, where they aro broad- 
est, and extending to the opposite side of the wing, are six brown lines, alternating 
with white interspaces. These lines run together in the middle of the wing, brown 
dots being added, but which end as distinct lines on the inner edge of the wing. The 
throe ont«rmost lines are much curved, and, with the curve of tha fringe, form a cir- 
cular area, in the middle of which, on the base of the fringe, is the curvilinear, rather 
thick, dark brown spot. The long fringe on the end of the wing is white at base 
and brown at the end. The hind wings are pale brown, acutely pointed, with a long 
silvery fringe. The tibiae and tarsi of the fore legs are brownish, while the hind legs 
are .white, with a long fringe on the hindermost tibije. The length of one fore wing 
is .18, and the length of the body is .13 inch. 

The cocoou is white, tough, dense, slender cylindrical, and .20 inch in 
length. It is fastened by one side to the leaf, and difters from that of 
the apple Bucculatrix in not being ribbed longitudinally. A minute, 
beautifully brilliant green ichneumon (Chapels) fly seems to attack in 
considerable numbers the chrysalids of this insect, as nearly half of 
those reared by me turned out one of these pai^ites. It is a species of 
a genus allied to Eulophus, having the antennie pectinated, the terminal 
joints throwing off five long branches. It differs, however, from Eulo- 
phus among other characters by having a short, thick body, a small , 
conical abdomen, and short, thick antennae. The fore wings are broad, 
triangular. 

We noticed these beautiful moths again in 1881, at Brunswick, flying 
about a cedar hedge in considerable numbers from the middle of July 
until early in August. 

2. The fir saw-fly. 
Lophyrm dbxetis Harris. 

False caterpillars closely resembling those found on the fir, and iden- 
tical with that found on the low-bush juniper, occurred on two cedar 
hedges in Brunswick, from July 18 to the last of August. But a few 
scattered individuals occurred. We will give a description of the variety 
found on the cedar. Body cylindrical, broadest on the thoracic segments ; 
all the segments finely transversely wrinkled. Head small round, deep , 
amber-colored; eyes black. Body pale green with a broad diftuse dark 
greeu medio- dorsal and a lateral stripe. Body paler beneath. Thoracic 
feet black. Eight pairs of abdominal feet green. Length 13™°*. One 
was found without the three dark stripes. This species differs from the 
others in the caterpillar having no dark spots on the body as seen in most 
Lophyrus larvie. 

3. The prometuea moth. 
Callosamia promethea (Drnry). 

Said by Mr. Riley to feed on the arbor vita\ (Fourth Eep., 123.) 

17 RIL 
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INSECTS INJURIOUS TO THE SEQUOIA OIGANTEA. 

1. G nops Jissunguis heconte. 

"Three specimens from Big Trees, California." (Lecoute's Rhynclio- 
phora.) 

2. J longicom horer. 

While at the Big Trees of the Mariposa Grove, we observed that one 
of them had been mined under the bark by what must have been a 
longicorn borer, as the mine was broad and shallow, being about 4°*°* 
broad and about four inches long. 

3. The sequoia ^egeiuan. 

Benibecia sequoias Edwards. 

Order Lepidoptera; family ^Eoeriad^. 

Very destructive to Sequoia sempervirens^ as well as to some species 
of Pinus. H. Edwards. (Papilio, vol. I, p. 181.) 

INSECTS INJURIOUS TO THE CTPRESS {Taxodium distichum). 

Cecidomyia cupreasi-ananassa Riley. 

Tennessee. (Riley, American Entomologist, ii, 244 and 273. Fig. 
153, gall.) 
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Affecting the Persimmon: 

Psylla diospyri Ashmead, Can. Ent. 222, Nov. 1881. 
Affecting the Catalpa: 

DiploaU catalpcB, ComstooVs 1880 Rep. Dept. Ag. 266. 
Affecting the Bay Magnolia: 

Paylla magnoluB Ashmead, Can. Ent. 224, Nov. 1881. 
Affecting the Oak: 

Selandria quercua-alba Norton, Trans. Amer. Ent. Soc. i, 258. 
Aphi8 querdfolicB Walsh, Proc. Ent. Soc. Phil, i, 298, 1863. 
Laohnua queroicolena Ashmead, on Q. virena, Can. Ent. 154, 1881. 
Phyllaphis niger Ashmead, on Q, phellos var. laurifoliWy Par. Ent. 155, 1881. 
Xylehorus celsiiSf Leconte's Rhynchophora, 360. 

fusoatuSf Leconte's Rhynchophera, 360. 
Heterocampa aubalbioana Grote, Comstock's R«pt. for 1880, 259. 
Limacodes minuta Reakirt, Proc. Ent. Soc. Phil, ill, 251, 1864. 
Cmdomyia quercusmaJulU O. Sack. Trans. Amer. Ent. Soc. iii, 53. 
Boatrichus hioornia Web. C. E. Worthington, Can. Ent. zii, 107. 
Affecting the Butternut: 

Gaurotea cyanipennia, ovipositing on batterout, F. B. Caulfield, Can. Ent. 60,1881. 
Grapholitha oaryae Shimer, Trans. Amer. Ent. Soc. ii, 394. 
Affecting the Hickory: 

Catocala fteUlia, Kellicott in Papilio, 141, 1881. 
Chrameaua icoriw, Leconte's Rhyncophora, 375. 
Cecidomyia coaace Shimer, Trans. Amer. Ent. Soc. ii, 395. 
cary<EO. Sacken, Monographs, etc. i, 191. 
carycecolor O. Sacken, Monographs, etc. i, 192. 
cynipaea O. Sacken, Monographs, etc. i, 193. 
glutinoaa O. Sacken, Monographs, etc. i, 193. 
nototricha O. Sacken, Monographs, etc. i, 193. 
peraicoidea O. Sacken, Monographs, etc. i, 193. 
aanguinolenta O. Sacken, Monographs, etc. i, 192. 
Affecting the elm: 

Plocetea u/nii, Leconte's Rhyncophora, 213. 
Feeding on Wild Cherry: 

Centra borealiSj G. H. French in Can. Eut. 145, 1H81. 

FF.EDING on the ChESTXUT: 

Limacodea viridia Reakirt, Proc. Ent. Soc. Phil, iii, 251, 1864. 

Eugonia auhaignaria^ Comstock's 18^0 Kep. Dei)t. Ag. 271 j also on hickory. 
Fekdixg on Willow: 

Centra occidentaliSy G. H. French in Can. Ent. 144, 1881. 

Grapholitha gallo'-aalidana Riley, Trans. St. Louis Acad. Sci. 320, 1881. 
Affecting the Bass-wood: 

PogonocheruH nubiluaj according to Lvcoute. 
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Affecting the Birch: 

Apatela spinigera Guen^R. Tha^^ter, Psyche, ii, 121. 
Affecting the Maple: 

Eunomis alniaria; larva abundant on maple. C. E. Worthington in Can. Ent. x. 16 
Affecting the Locust: 

Ecdytolopha insiticiana Zeller, Comstock's 1880 Rep. Dept. Ag. 260. 

Pempelia coniatella Grote, Comstock's Rep. Dept. Ag. 261. 
Affecting the Honey Locust: 

Pempelia gledit^chiella Fernald, Comstock's 1660 Rep. Dept. Ag. 262. 
Affecting the Scotch Pine: 

Ckermes pinicorticis H.Osborn, Iowa Ag. Report, 96, 1681. 
Affecting the Pitch Pine: ♦ 

Tomicu8 exeaWf Harris' Treatise, 87. 

Tortrix politana, Ha worth T, Comstock's 1880 Rep. Dept. Ag. 264. This is the cater- 
pillar whose case is figured and described on'page 207. 
Affecting Pinus t^da; 

Tetralopha diluculella Grote, Comstock's 1880 Rep. Dept. Ag. 263. 
Affecting Abies bracteata: 

GraphoHtka bracteatana Femald, Comstock's 1880 Rep. Dept. Ag. 265. 
Affecting the Larch: 

Tomicus pinij Harris' Treatise, 88. 

Samia Columbia (Canlfield). 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

[The following correspondence relates to certain insects mentioned in the foregoing pages.] 

Philadelphia, October 13, 1881. 

My Dear Doctor : I am afraid that some confusion has been produced by the 
crowded condition of my box of Pityophthori. The specimens have now been prop- 
erly spaced and arranged, and I have gone over thom carefully. 

The result is that Blauchard's oak bark species is P. minuHsHmus Zimm., and I con- 
sider it as Dr. Harris' Tom. pueilliLS, It agrees very nearly in habits and characters 
with P. pubipennis Lee, from California. The ^ has the front heavily fringed with 
long yellow hairs. 

The species found by Blanchard (to mc No. 36) under white pine bark is P. aparsua, 
and is easily known by the prothorax having a smooth spot each side behind the 
middle, and by the very shining lustre. The elytra are feebly and sparsely punctured, 
the declivity is deeply sulcate near the sature, and on the outer limit of the groove 
are two or three acute cusps. This species is depredated on by Mypophlcsu^ tenuis. 

Then there is P. puberuliiSj well described by me from the specimen given me by 
Ulke. Specimens siuco received from Schwarz (Port Huron) and Blancbard (Mass., 
No. 139) have the elytra more strongly punctured. 

I am disposed to .believe this species from white piue is the one referred to by Dr. 
Fitch as Tom, puaillua Harris. It is about the size of ramuhrum of Europe, but the 
elytra are more coarsely punctured, aud the punctures are not arranged distinctly in 
strijp, but are confused. This is i)robably your 35. 

Your No. .34, as I see by reference to Fitch's reportjjis quoted textuall}' from that 
author, and if my opinion be well founded, is not different from your 35, unless it be 
aunectens. If there are any types to be seen, i)lease have them sought for, and send 
me one. I have forgotten what became of Fitch's collection. 

I am sorry your correspoudents have not been more diligent in collecting these 
destructive inst cts, so that their characters may be defined, and their habits aft ti- 
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wards carefully observed. I have made frequent appeals, but have met with uo re- 
nponse either iuside or outside of the]Commission on Forests. 

P. annectens Lee, found in Florida]in yellow pine, resembles in sculpture ramulorum, 
and agrees with Fitch's description of 34 in having the elytral punctures arranged in 
rowS) and the sutural angle acute. It may really be the same as yoifr 34, but as the 
localities are so widely apart, and the food tree different, I am unwilling to express a 
positive opinion until I can compare the specimens. I returned as you requested all 
that you sent, and I have from you in my collection no other Scolytide than the 
Crypiiirgua recently received. Perhaps you could get a type of YitoW^ pusillus. If so 
it would solve all the difficulties. 

Please let your collectors know that in Scolytidas there is no benefit derived from 

the study of single specimens. They must be collected in numbers that both sexes 

may be obtained. As they are always abundant when found there is no difficulty in 

getting specimens enough. 

Very sincerely, 

J. L. LECONTE. 


New York, December 12, 1881. 
My Dear Dr. Packard: • • • 

Sdapteron robiniw Hy. Edw. is extremely destructive in California and Nevada to 
the white poplar {Populue alba) and to the downy poplar (Populus oane8oens)j both 
of these species being introduced into the Pacific States as ornamental trees. A small 
avenue of the latter at San Leandro, near San Francisco, was utterly destroyed by 
the Sciapteron, the pupa cases being found sticking out of the holes in hundreds. 
The perfect insect was rather scarce, as they emerge very early in the morning, and 
take flight with the first gleam of sunshine. Sciap. robinice also destroys the locust 
trees {Bobinia psetidoaoacia), a grove of this species in Napa County being observed 
by me in a state bordering upon destruction from the attacks of this insect. 

Sciapteron syringes {Trochiliam syringed Harris) has been found to be a pest to ash 
trees in Brooklyn, N. Y. Some observations upon this and other species of ^geridcs 
will shortly be published by Rev. 6. D. Hulst. 

Bembecia sequoia Hy. Edw. is devastating the pine forests of Mendocino County, 
California, and is particularly destructive to Sequoia sempervirens, Pinus ponderosay and 
Pinus Lamberiiana. The eggs appear to be laid in the axils of the branches, the 
young caterpillar boring in a tortuous manner 'about its retreat, thus diverting the 
flow of the sap, and causing large resinous nodules to form at the place of its work- 
ings. These gradually harden, the branch beyond them dies, and the tree at last 
succumbs to its insignificant enemies. Hundreds of fine trees in the forests of the 
region indicated are to be seen in various stages of decay. A similar habit seems to 
prevail in the life history of Sciapteron pint Kellicott, a species described by its author 
in the Can. Kntom., 1881. 

Bembecia marginata (Troch, marginatum Harris) attacks the bushes of various species 
of Bubtts, Mr. Hulst has made admirable observations upon this species, and will, I 
hope, soon give them to the world. 
Yours, truly, 

HENRY EDWARDS. 


Cambridge, November 14, 1881. 

Dear Professor Packard: Your letter of the 9th instant was duly received* 
Before replying I have waited to get from Dr. Hagen a list of species of insects taken 
by me last September on the highest peak of Ktaadn. They were put in spirits and 
handed to Dr. H. without examination on my part. As he has just given me the list 
of all that can interest you in your present inquiries, I will send it with a few words 
of my own. 
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In my trips to Ktaadn in 1879, 1880, and 1881, I did not see abont the monntain, 
nor on the way to and from it, any increase of dead spruces above what I observed 
in my visits of 1869 and 1871. There are now, as in the earlier years, the asual pro- 
portion and no more of dead and bleached spruce trunks standing among the living, 
bnt none recently dead and retaining their bark. 

I camped in the Basin seven days in 1879, thirteen days in 1880, sixteen days in 
1881. The only borers I ever saw there — to know them — are Prionus unicolor and 
Monohammus avutellatua. In 1879 I saw more of the former, bnt this year none of that, 
while the latter swarmed everywhere— but t-en days later in the month. These two 
species I have known for years. Thinking that you might possibly find in a list of 
my unexamined species the new destroyer, I asked Dr. Hagen to prepare' one. But 
though I have forgotten the name of this recent pest, you will not find it among the 
species collected by me. This fact and the other, that no unusual killing of spruces 
appears to have taken place lately in the Ktaadn region, indicate of course that 
the destroyer has not penetrated thither. 

I took insects only on the highest peak, hoping to get by chance something not 
found lower down, though aware that the season for characteristic Alpine species had 
long passed. But you will probably find in the list only species common at lower ele- 
vations. Their presence on the summits I suppose you will attribute, in part at least, 
to their being blown there by winds. My collection of wild black spiders may, on 
examination, prove different from low-ground species. Please note that this abun- 
dance of if. scutellatua occurs high above the growth of Pinesy which are not found at 

all in the Basin. 

Yours, truly, 

C. E. HAMLIN. 

Inseoh taken on highest peak of Mt, Ktaadn ^ September, 1881. 

6 Monokammue scutellatue Say. 
1 Leptura canadensis, 
1 Bttpreetris maculiventris, 
1 Melanotus communis, 

1 Clerus dubius. 
Upis sp. T 

2 Scymnus sp. ? {very small). . 
Atta pennsylvan ica. 
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S. ovulum 140 

S. ovum 140 

Evacanthus orbitalis 144 

Evippe prunifoliella 135 

Exartema inornatana 54 

Face-banded Cixius 81 

Fagus ferruginea 129 

Fall web-worm 67,189 

Feeble oak-borer 30- 

Fine writing bark-beetle 166 

Fir harlequin caterpillar 234,239 

Lophyrus 255 

needle inch worm 237, 254 

saw-fly 197,257 

scale insect 240 

tree, insects affecting tbe leaves 236 
tree, insects aflecting the trunk 23i> 

tree, insects inj urious to . 235 

tree saw-fly 236 
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Fitch's oak-leaf miner 62 

Flat-beaded ap pie- tree borer 107 

Forest tent caterpillar 40,112 

Four-horned sphinx caterpillar .... 67 

striped leaf-hopper 80 

Four teen-flapped fir inch-worm .... 238 

Freckled leaf-hoppor «0 

Galeruca calmariensis 64 

Galerucella sagittariio 144 

•Gastropacha americana 114, 129 

californica 43 

^Gaurotes cyanipennis 138 

Gelechia sp. f 143 

coryliella 139 

fungi vorella 143 
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pinifoliella 208, 240 
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quercifoliella 55 
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robinitefoliella 99 

salicifnngella 143 
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Goesdebilis 30 

pulcher 69 
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Grape Phymatodes 25 

Graphisurus fasciatus 22, 108 

Grapholitba gallaisaliciana 142 

•Grapta americana 127 

comma 66 
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progue 66 

Gray-sided oak- weevil 22 

Great elm-leaf beetle 64 

Greater locust-leaf Gelechia 99 

Green and red oak span-moth 51 

headed Buprestis 20 
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Green pine Tettigonia 217 

stinging lo caterpillar 110 

striped maple- worm 109 

Hadrobregmus fo veatus 241 

Halesidota caryje 53, 76, 8L) 

maculata 46, 138 

tesselaris 53,139 

Hamadryas bassettella 55 

Harlequin oak-geometer 49 

Harris's Buprestis 147 

pine hawk -moth 202 

Prionus 162 

Helice pallidochrella 133 

Hemispherical butternut scale insect 86 

Hemlock bark borer 241 

inch-worm 248 

insects aftVcti ng the leaves 24 1 

insects injurious to 240 

Heterachtbes quadrimaculatua 75 

Heterocampa pulverea 46, 53 

Heterogenea shurtlefHi 133 

Heterophelps trigu ttata 114 

Hibernia tiliaria 125 

Hickory aphis 76 

bark borer 73 

bark louse 75 

blight 75 

gay-louse 79 

insects affecting the fruit. 83 

insects affecting the leaves 76 
Insects injuring the trunk 

and branches 69 

insects inj urious to 69 

leafwitherer 78 

nut weevil 83 

round-gall 78 

shuck-worm 83 

slug caterpillar 83 

spiny gall 79 

stem gall-louse 78 

tussock moth 53, 76, 89, 103 

twig girdler 71 

vein gall-louse 78 

Hilipus squamosus 180 

Hispa quadrata 127 

Holocera glandulella 53 

Homopterasalicis 142 

Hoplia trifasciata 144 

Hoplosia nubila 131 

Horn-tail borer 28,69,105 

Hy ale coryliella 139 

Hydria undulata 142 

Hylastos carbonarius 177 

porculus - 177 
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Hylecjetns aniericanus 21) 

Hylesiuus aouleatus 138 

opaciilus 59, 138 

Hylobius pales 178 

Hylotrupes bajulus 160 

lij^D^iis 246 

Hylargops piuifex 177, 232 

Hylurgus terebrans 175 

Hyperchiria io. . .53, 103, 110, 123, 134, 135, 

138, 142 

Hyperetis nyssaria 129 

Hyperplatys aspersas 115 

Hypliantrla textor 67, 89 

Hypomolyx pinicola 180 

lanthaphe platanella ' 139 

lohthyura albosigma 121 

Americana 122 

van 122 

Imperial spiny caterpillar 254 

Incurvaria acerifoliella 114 

Interrogation bnttei*fly 65 

lomoth 53,103 

Jassns inoratus 80 

Juglans cinerea 85 

nigra ^ 84 

Juniper bark-borer 244 

basket- worm 248 

common, insects injurions 

to 248 

insects affecting the leaves. 246 

insects affecting the trunk. 244 

insects injurious to 244 

plant-louse 254 

salmon-tinted caterpillar.. 253 

twig inch- worm 246, 254 

web- worm 249 

white striped inch- worm.. 253 
Juniperns communis, insects injuri- 
ous to 248 

virginianus, insects inju- 
rious to 244 

Lachnus 254 

abietis 235 

alnifolia* 140 

caryjp 76 

laricifex 255 

longiHtignia 127 

strobi 188 

Larch aphis 255 

clieat*^r 254 

Chermes 255 

insects injurious to 254 
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Ladder Chrysomela 64 

Liemosaccus plagiatus 75 

Large green tree-bug 82 

longicorn borer 241 

maple span-worm 112 

pine flat-headed borer 145 

scalloped- winged geometer- 
moth 49 

spiny caterpillar 202 

timber- beetle 243 

Larix americana, insects injurious 
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Lateral saperda-borer 59 

Laverna f gleditschiaeella 133 

leaf-miner beetle 127 

rolling weevil 51 

Least spruce bark-borer 231 , 24 1 

white-pine bark-borer 172 

Lecaninm 240 

acericola 115 

acericorticis 115 

carysB 75 

juglandifex 86 

qnercifex 3d 

quercitronis 38 

tulipiferee 131 

Le Centers saw-fly 197 

Leiopus facetus 250 

querci 24 

Leptostylns commixtus . 157 

macula 85 

Leptura zebra 55 

Lesser locust-leaf Gelechia 99 

maple span-worm 112 

pine-borer 157 

Prionus 160 

Liberated Bnprestis 146 

Limacodes scapha 77 

Lime inch- worm 125 

Limenitis disippus 123 

misippus 142 

Linden borer 124 

dipterous gall-fly 127 

insects aflecting the leaves. 125 
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insects injurious to 124 

leaf-beetle 125 

Liopns cinereus 75 

xanthoxyli 132 

Liriodendron tulipifera 131 
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Lithocolletis 94 

aoerielia 114 

rnriferella 54 

albauotella 55 
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LithocoIIetis alnifoliella 140 

alui vorella 1 40 

argentifimbriella .... 53 

argentinotella 69 

auronitens 140 

basistrigella 54 

bethiineella 54 

bicolorella 54 

bifasciella 54 

caryiefoliella 85, 90 

castaneieella 54, 94 

cinciunatiella 54 

cleiuensella 114 

corylieUa 139,140 
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Little bark-beetle 170 
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Locust borer 95 

carpenter-moth 6 
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goat-moth 103 
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insects affecting the trunk . . 95 

insects injurious to 95 
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silk-moth 76 
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Lyonetia aluiella 140 

Machimia tentoriferella 55, 135 
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Mala moth 53 
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Monocesta cory li (54 

Monohammus confusor 152, 227, 235 
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Mordella 8-punctata 

Muscle-shaped butternut bark- 
louse 

Mytilaspis conchiformis 135 

pinifoliiP 218 

pomicor ticis 136, 138 
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Nadata jribbosa 
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iuquilinus 140 

meudicus 140 
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Nematus similaris 102 

S. desmodioides 140 

S. pisuni 140 
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Xeocly tu8 capeno 138 

erythrocephalus 60,73,75 

Nepbopteryx (Piuipestis) .zimmer- 

manui 182 

? Ill mi-arrosorella .... 69 

undulatella 69 

Nepticnla 143 

amelaiichierella 136 

anguiuella 54 

castaoetcfoliella 94 

clemeiisella 139 

corylifoliella 139 

cratffi^ifoliella 136 

juglandi foliella 85 

fnscotibiieella 143 

inaximella 139 
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platea 54, 139 

fprnoifoliella 134 

querciostanella 54 

querctpnlchella 54 

sagineila 54 

scroti na^ella i:i4 

virginiella 140 

Noble chestnut-borer 91 

Noctuid larva 238 

Northern breuthian 20 

Notched-winged geometer-moth... 91 

Notodonta dicttea 12:^, 142 

November moth 63 

Oak-bark weevil 28 

blight 38 

bullet gall-flies 39 

figgall-fly 39 

Heterocampa. 46 
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twigs 30 
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insects injuring the seed 
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leaf tortrix 54 

Leiopus 24 

potato gall-tiy 39 
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slug-worm 53 

Hpan-worm 48 

tree gall-lly* 'M 
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Oak-tumor gall-fly 38 

tu&sock caterpillar 46 

tussock moth 53 

Oberea mandarina 115 

schaumii 115 

Obtuse Clastoptera 88 

Odontota scutellaris 100 

CEcanthus uiveus 60 

Oeta compta 132 

On.cideres angulatns 71,75 

Ophioderma mera 88 

Ophiusa bistrians 113 

Orange-striped oak- worm 45 

Oregon Buprestis 146 

Orgyia antiqua 136 

lencographa 138 

leiicostigma . . .69, 89, 103, 132, 239 

Omix crata>gifoliella 136 

inusitatumella 136 

prunivorella , 134 

quadripunctella 135 

quercifoliella 55 

Orthosoma brunnenm 30, 160, 241 

Osmoderma scabra 131 

Otiocems amyotii 82 

Pachybrachys livens 144 

Pachylobius pici vorus 184 

Pacific oak tent-caterpillar 41 

Pales weevil .. 178 

Pandeletius hilaris 22 

Papaw, insects injurious to 132 

Papilio cresphontes 132 

troilus i:{8 

turnus 127,134,136 

Parallel spittle -insect 189 

Parandra brnnuea 127, 131 

Paraphi a snbatomari a 205 

unipunctataria 48, 69 

Parectopa robiniella 98 

Parorgyia clintonii 53 

parallela 204 

Peach and cherry flat-headed borer. 108 

Pemphigus fraxinifolii 138 

popularia 122 

populieaulis 117, 122 

popnli globuli 123 

populi monilis 117 

ramulorum 117 

transversus 117 

pseudobyrsa 117 

riMue 12^J 

vagabundns 1 17 

Pheosia rimosa 142 
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Philadelphia Chrysoraela 115 

Phiaeosinns dent atns 244 

Phobetnim pitheciuin 47 

PhrygaDidea californica 43 

Phyllobienus dislocatus 75 

Phyllocuistis li<iuidainbarisella 138 

liriodendrella 131 

magiiolieeella 132 

Phyllodecta v ulgatissi ina 144 

Phylloxera caryte-globuli 78 

carj'^ie-semen 78 

caryic-veiiJB ,. 78 

caryie-canlis 78 

fallax 79 

caryje-foliae 78 

caryie-gumnosa 79 

caryae-ren 79 

oarysd-septa 79 

castanej» •. . 93 

conica 79 

depressa 79 

forcata 79 

rileyi 52 

spinosa 79 

Phymatodes variabilis 25 

varins 27 

Phyton pallidam 75 

Pig hickory slug- worm 83 

Pig-nut leaf weevil "83 

Pine iegerian 180 

Anomala 216 

bark beetle 168 

bark carver 175 

blight 185 

Chrysomela ■ 215 

Cixius 217 

Clastophora 216 

Dicerca 151 

eating gay -beard 156 

£ndercea 159 

Hylastes 177 

insects affecting the leaves . . . 195 

insects affecting the trunk 145 

insects affecting the twigs.... 185 

insects injurious to 145 

leaf Chermes - 218 

leaf miner 208.240 

leaf scaie-i nsect 218 

longicoru borer 227, 2t?5 

louse mimicker 217 

measuring worm 205 

mite 240 

needle span-worm 206 

Kematus 215 

Nephoptery X 232 
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Pine Parorgyia 204 

Thecla 201 

timber-beetle 173, 232, 243 

tube-builder 207 

twig tortrix 193 

Pinipestis zimmermauni 232 

Pinus rtgida 145 

strobns 145 

Pissodes strobi 185, 228, 236, 241 

Pitch drop moth 182 

eating weevil 1h4 

inhabiting midge 211 

pine needle gall-fly 213 

pine Re tin! a 194 

pine saw-fly 199 

pine twig tortrix 189 

Pitted Buprestis 150 

Pity opht horns materarius 173, 232 

puberulus 172 

Plagiodera scripta 115 

Platycerura fnrcilla 203 

Platysamia cecropia 113 

Plectrodera scalator 144 

Pogonocherus mixtus 140 

Polyphemus sil k- worm 47 

Poplar iBgeria 121 

boi-er 115,117 

bullet gall louse 12:) 

gHll-louse 122 

goat-moth 119 

insects affecting the leaves . 121 

insects aflecting the trunk . . 1 17 

insects injurious to 117 

stem gall-louse 122 

vein gall-louse 12^i 

Populus monilifera 115 

tremuloidcs 117 

Porter Hylotrupes 160 

Pricklyash 132 

black caterpillar 123 

caterpillar 123 

Prionus brevicornis 127 

emarginatus liU 

laticollis lis 

Pristiphora sycophauta 140 

Proinethea moth 257 

Protesteras tesoulana i:i2 

Prussian blue pine-borer 240 

Psilocorsis quercicella 54 

Psvlla aunulata 114 

caqnni 140 

Ptilinus basalis liiS 

Piilviuaria inuumerabilis I'Cj 

Quercitron bark borer 22, lOS 
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Bed and yellow striped pine span- 
worm 206 

and yellow striped spruce meas- 
uring-worm 233 

headed fi^reen inch- worm 238 

shouldered Apate 74 

striped pine measuring- worm.. 205 

tailed Attelabns 85 

Regal walnu t caterpillar 76 

Retinia comstockiana 189 

frustrana 193 

rigidana 194 

Rhagiumlineatnm.. 162,229,236 

Rhaphigaster pennsylvanicus 82 

Rhynchites SBratns 144 

Rhyncolns angularis 144 

Ribbed Rhagium.... 162,229 

Robinia psendacacia 95 

Rocky Mountain spruce timber bee- 
tle 242 

Rosey-striped oak- worm 45 

Samia cecropia 89 

cynthia 131, 132, 134, 138, 142 

Saperda bivittata 135, 136, 138 

calcarata 115, 117 

concolor « 118 

discoidea 70,75 

lateralis 59,140 

msBsta 118 

(Mecas)inomata 140 

tridentata 58 

vestita 123,124 

Saratoga leaf-hopper 215 

spittle-insect 189 

Saw-fly 129 

Say's weevil 101 

Schizoneura fagi 131 

imbricator 131 

pinicola 217 

tessellata 140 

ulmi 68 

Sciapteron robinise 103, 127 

Scoliopteryx libatrix 142 

Scolytusfagi 131 

4-spinosus 73 

Seed-gall hickory Phylloxera 78 

Selandria 83 

caryffi 86 

tiliiB 127 

Semicolon butterfly 127 

Sericoris inscrutana 132 
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Sequoia gigantea, insects injurious 

to 258 

Seventeen-year locust 35 

Short-homed tree-hopper 81 

lined Dularius 60 

thick longicom borer 241 

Silky timber-beetle 29 

Silvanus bidentatus 92 

Silver-c-Qrapta 66 

Six-spotted Metachroma 250 

Sinoxylon basilare 74,75 

Siphonophora acerifoUsB 114 

cratsBgi 138 

liriodeudri 131 

Six-banded Dryobius 59 

flapped slug-worm 47 

Slxteen-legged maple borer 106 

Skiff caterpillar ' 77 

Slender Dicerca , 151 

footed Dysphaga 72 

Smaller leaf-hopper 128 

Smerinthus excsecatus 134, 142 

geminatus 1.138,142 

juglandis 84,90,139 

modesta 117 

myops 134 

Smilia castanese 92 

inomata 93 

Smodicum cucujiforme 28, 131 

Smoky- winged gay-louse 80 

Snout moth caterpillar 207 

Southern pi ne hawk-moth 201 

Southern Tomicus 168 

Speckled spiny oak- worm 45 

Spermophagns robinise 103 

Sphinx chersis 138 

gordins 138 

kalmi» 138 

hylaBUs 132 

SpiloBoma virginica 88, 136, 205 

Spined spruce bark borer 230 

Spotted Leptostylus 85 

winged Buprestis 149 

winged gay-louse 80 

Spruce bud louse 234 

insects affecting the leaves . 232 

insects affecting the trunk . 242 

insects injurious to 219 

insects iigurious to the 

trunk 227 

leaf-hopper 12^ 

least bark-borer 180 

Rocky Mountain, insects 

injurious to 242 

saw-fly 234 


